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CHAPTEB I. 



THE THEATINE SMOKING-ROOM. 




HE London season draws to a close, the dog days 
are in full blast, and July is of the old-fashioned 
pattern. People are waxing querulous at the 
heat, and pronounce the opera a Turkish bath set 
to music. It is delicious to sit in the park if you can only 
muster courage to get there, and are fortunate enough to 
catch a causeur who will murmur the last scandal into 
your ears, and be content with simple grunts of assent. 
The genuine sybarite avails himself of humanity's weak- 
ness for listening to the sound of its own babble, and per- 
mits the gossip of the day to be trickled into his ears 
without exerting himself to comment upon it. There is 
much to be said in July about society's doings : there are 
those that are reputed ruined, there are the successes, the 
disappointments, the marriages, the ruptures of . the 
marital tie. Society has usually plenty to say at this 
time, and, it must be confessed, is by no means reticent 
about saying it with more or less acidity. What heart- 
burnings, what jealousies, hatreds, friendships, and sur- 
prises, blossom forth in these fourteen or fifteen weeks 
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that lie between Easter and Goodwood ! Unknown 
painters, unknown dramatists, unknown authors have 
found themselves known before the Scotch, Cowes, and 
Continental emigration sets in, whilst the gods of the last 
season have discovered they are forgotten. It is the same 
with beauty, and the approved daughters of Venus are 
appalled at the discovery of a country comet, pronounced 
by the great authorities to eclipse them all, great autho- 
rities like the critical bench on other no better understanded 
subjects, an obscure shadowy vehmgerichte, against whose 
judgment there is no appeal, quite as likely to pronounce 
red hair and blue eyes with a slight cast in them a thing 
to rave about as Aphrodite direct from the foam. You see 
there is fashion in all these things, from fashionable 
beauties to fashionable jockeys, from fashionable plungers 
to fashionable milliners, from fashionable religion to 
fashionable vice, alas ! Dum vivimus vivamus, but strictly 
a la mode in these days ; whether our path lie towards the 
zenith or nadir of our career, whether it is glory or ruin 
stares us in the face, let it be done conventionally. Success 
ought not to elate you, nor the contemplation of what 
seems necessitous suicide induce you to bore your fellow- 
creatures. Go ! but do not weary us for weeks beforehand. 
Society has attained well-nigh the stoicism of the ancients, 
and loses its most petted darlings with a sad shake of the 
head. If these lost pleiads are of the masculine sex, the 
women speak of them as " poor things," the men as "poor 
beggars " ; when they are of the feminine, the men speak 
of them as "poor things," and the women — well, it is to 
be hoped — don't speak of them at all. 

Soft shine the lights in the smoking-room of the 
Theatine, and as the clock verges on the stroke of mid- 
night, that pleasant symposium begins to fill up, not that 
it is ever very empty. There are a veteran band of late 
diners, who, despising alike the attractions of the opera, 
the theatre, or society, adjourn there straight from the 
coffee-room, who believe much in the tranquil enjoyment 
of tobacco and moistened conversation, till such time as 
inclination should suggest bed, a very sluggard in sugges- 
tion, that same inclination, as concerned some half-dozen 
of them, who smoked, talked, and sipped their grog with 
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as much solid, steady enjoyment as the renowned topers 
of the Johnsonian era. 

" Old George Latimer buried to-day," observed one of 
these worthies, as he superintended the brewing of a fresh 
beaker of his particular vanity. 

"Yes; he's had a real good innings too ; been a man 
about town these five-and-forty years, and at all in the 
ring. They'll miss him in the shires as much as they will 
at Newmarket, miss him in society as much as at " the 
Turf." He'd a rattling good fortune to start with. Do 
you suppose he left anything behind him ? " 

" Hum, not so much, perhaps, as he began with. If he 
made a coup or two, yet he got it pretty hard across the 
knuckles many times in his racing life. Still he was no 
fool, and could not have hurt himself at whist, at all 
events. I should think there were few better players in 
London. Still, whatever a man who led George Latimer's 
life began with, it's a monstrous difficult thing to guess 
what may be left of it at the end of forty-five years." 

" That's so," replied the other, sententiously. " I wonder 
whether they read his will to-day, and where what he has 
to leave is left. He'd no very near relative, had he ? " 

" Two or three nephews or nieces, I fancy, but I can't 
speak for certain ; I dare say we shall hear before long. 
Ah, here comes Lithfield, he knew Latimer well, and I 
dare say can tell us something about it." 

The new comer nodded slightly to the pair of gossips, 
and was about to go further up the room, when the first 
speaker, old Colonel Gobmouth, hailed him and said : 
" Sit down here for a moment, Viscount, I want to ask 
you a question or two." 

Thus appealed to, Viscount Lithfield turned with his 
usual bored, weary look, dropped into an adjoining chair, 
and as he lit a fresh cigarette, said in rather tratnante 
tones : " Upon what can I throw the light of my intelli- 
gence for Colonel Gobmouth ? " 

" Were you at George Latimer's funeral to-day ? " 
" Of course ; he has been one of my greatest friends 
since I was first launched on town about twenty- five years 



ago." 



; Went off well, eh ? Satisfactory funeral, that is. 
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Lithfield made no immediate response, but looked his 
interlocutor quietly over for about a minute, then, rising 
leisurely, observed, " You will see all about it in to- 
morrow's papers," and lounged away. 

Gobmouth felt conscious of having been most scientifi- 
cally snubbed, and the broad grin on his friend Bubble- 
ton's fa«e was by no means soothing to his outraged 
feelings. 

" Conceited beast," he muttered, " I don't believe a man 
in the best of society like George Latimer ever noticed 
Lithfield. It was a piece of ostentatious impertinence his 
presuming to attend Latimer's funeral at all." 

"We do say these little things about one another in 
society when our acquaintance displease us. 

In the meanwhile Lithfield had made his way to his 
original point at the top of the room, where two of his 
great cronies were ensconced, Balph Leslie and Frank 
Blanford, and with a nod, took his place beside them. 
They constituted a curious trio. Tall, swart, black-browed, 
grim-visaged Leslie, who from his early days till now, 
when he reckoned over forty summers, had lived on the 
frontiers of India, occasionally changing from one irregular 
cavalry regiment to another, a service in which men's 
swords were rarely long in the scabbard, and wherein 
there was slight risk of the horses' legs filling for lack of 
work, a tried brave on the war-path, a child in the ways 
of London life, now home on a two years' furlough. The 
bright, vivacious young fellow to whom he was talking 
when Lithfield joined them, was a nephew of Balph's 
in the Bifle Brigade, full of fun, spirits, and bonhomie, 
knowing incomparably more of the ways of men and more 
especially women in the civilised world than his black- 
browed uncle, who had numbered near double his years. 
The wild, stirring scenes of campaigning and big game 
shooting, do. not initiate one into the wiles and wickedness 
of cities, and Balph Leslie's visits home had been few in all 
that five-and-twenty years. The Viscount offered a singular 
contrast to the above pair, a blase, languid, good-looking 
man, about forty, who had shot in Scotland, hunted in the 
shires, lost his money at Ascot, Newmarket, &c, played 
whist at the Turf, and flirted promiscuously through 
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season after season since he had left college. He had 
never done himself much harm at any of these diversions. 
He had never lost money nor heart to an extent that had 
caused him more than temporary inconvenience, but he 
suffered nevertheless from satiety. Life was too easy for 
him, and he found it difficult to be very much in earnest 
about anything. He played an excellent rubber, being 
possessed of an excellent digestion, excellent memory, and 
admirable capacity for carrying wine. He shot well because 
he had an accurate eye and was too indifferent to the 
result ever to get in the least degree nervous concerning 
it ; that same indifference gave him more success with 
women than the courtly devotion of other men. Explain 
it let those who list, but it is an undoubted fact that in- 
difference to her attractions seldom fails to pique a pretty 
woman and thus interest her, very likely angrily, in tbe 
delinquent. It is always a point in a man's favour when 
a woman takes to thinking about him at all. The fair 
sex, like Balaam, often reverse the malediction they 
originally intended to pronounce. 

" Of course you have been at Latimer's funeral," 
observed Leslie. " I suppose you heard nothing as to how 
he has left his property ? " 

" Curious to say I did. Such things are not usually 
known till a few days later ; but we were given to under- 
stand this morning that Latimer has left all he has to 
Fred Eiversley. Do you recollect him, Ealph ? " 

" Was not that the fellow in the Guards who went such 
' a perisher ' about seven years ago ? " interrupted young 
Blanford. "He was just before my time, but I have 
heard many a story concerning him and his doings in 
those days." 

" That is the man," rejoined Lithfield, " and a nicer 
young one I never recollect coming to infinite grief. A 
frank, free, cheery, light-hearted boy as ever began life ; 
but he took to play, and every description of devilment 
after a bit, and ran through every stiver he had in the 
latter part of" his career. I never could make it out, but 
he seemed utterly reckless towards the finish, and when 
we tried to expostulate with him, answered with a weary 
smile, ' Bah, what does it matter t ' He must, I can't 
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help thinking, have come to some woe that none of us 
kenned. ; meanwhile, I am told that no one has the least 
idea of his whereabouts, or even if he is alive, and that 
poor George Latimer, having some doubts upon that 
latter point, has made his bequest conditional upon 
Eiversley claiming his heritage within a stipulated time." 

" And if he does not ? " inquired Leslie. 

" Then it passes positively to other hands. I can tell 
you no more as yet, and should, doubtless, not have been 
able to give you so much information were I not one of the 
trustees. The day after to-morrow we are to hear the 
will read, and shall doubtless then know all about it. Ha, 
Chesterton, how are you? sit down here. I was just 
telling em George Latimer's left all his money to young 
Fred Eiversley. You knew him ? " 

"Knew him! we were in the same battalion, and a 
better fellow never lived. Poor old boy, I recollect the 
cause of his woe. He always was fond of racing, and as 
long as he bet in tenners with an occasional pony, had a 
lot of fun at very little expense ; but in an evil hour he 
landed a big stake. It was the Hermit's year, you know, 
and he, a great follower of the ' All Eose,' had thirty 
hundreds about the colt. You remember, there was no 
hedging, they all had to stand their money, and poor Fred 
won three thousand in consequence. From that time his 
betting operations were conducted on a very different 
scale, and the end came speedily. But had Latimer any- 
thing to leave ? " 

" Something, of course, but I've no idea of what amount," 
said Lithfield. 

"Hum," said Chesterton, meditatively; "I shouldn't 
wonder if it required a tolerably round sum of money 
to enable Fred Eiversley to set foot, with safety, in this 
country." 

" Quite likely," replied Lithfield ; " however, the first 
thing is to find out where he is — he hasn't been heard of, 
I'm told, for years." 

" Pouf," returned Chesterton, discharging a volume of 
smoke from beneath his heavy moustache, " men are 
mighty quick of hearing that money has been left them, 
and lynx-eyed to boot. You only advertise for Fred 
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Eiversley anything like freely, and my life on it he turns 
up before many weeks are over." 

"By the way, Chesterton, do you recollect, towards the 
finish of poor Fred's career, that it seemed as if the heart 
was all out of him, as if he was utterly indifferent to what 
became of him? " 

'' Yes ; but I have seen that phase often in men driving 
headlong to ruin. When the horses are clean out of 
their hand, and they know the overturning of the coach 
is inevitable, it is wonderful how utterly reckless they 
become." 

" I know all that, but it struck me, as well as some 
other of his friends, that he'd a trouble behind of some 
sort, to which his pecuniary ruin was child's play. All a 
mistake on our part, very likely — no skeleton in the back- 
ground ever transpired, at all events. 

" Quite right, not at all an uncommon thing. A break- 
up often brings to light the vulture whose feeding upon the 
entrails has produced the catastrophe. A female speci- 
men, usually with a taste for diamonds and a bijou resi- 
dence ; but there was nothing of that sort connected with 
Fred Eiversley' s smash." 

' ' No ; but I still fancy there was trouble of some sort, of 
which we never heard," retorted Lithfield. 

" The Lord be praised for that same," remarked Chester- 
ton, quietly ; " there was quite enough trouble of which we 
did ; for the matter of that, there usually is." 

" You think there was a woman in the background, eh, 
Viscount ? " exclaimed young Blanford. 

" No, I don't go so far as that," rejoined Lithfield ; " I 
only say there seemed a something more than his pecu- 
niary embarrassments to make Fred Eiversley so utterly 
hopeless and indifferent as he was at the finish." 

" I remember, years ago, poor Charley Forester, th'e 
gayest and brightest young one we had in the Guides," 
said Leslie, musingly, "being struck just that way. He 
went away on long leave to Simla, and when he came back 
he was as serious as an undertaker. He went through 
his work mechanically, but all the ' go ' seemed out of him, 
although he volunteered for every bit of dirty service that 
turned up. I, and several of his intimates, did our best 
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to get at what was the matter. Had he played at Simla? 
Yes, he had, and lost not only all his ready money, but he 
had forged a very pretty collar for himself in the shape of 
bills given to the native money-lenders up there. But it 
was not that ; there was something behind we couldn't get 
at. We knew a few months later, when poor Charlie fell 
mortally wounded in hot pursuit of a band of marauders, 
who had come down cattle lifting from the Afghan hills. 
He died with a sunny blood-dabbled ringlet in his fingers, 
and we heard, a little later, that he had fallen a victim, 
while at Simla, to the most notorious coquette in all the 
North-west provinces." 

"Well," said Chesterton, " I can only say that if Bivers- 
ley was hit in that way, knocking about for seven years, 
on what must have been a very limited and probably pre- 
carious income, is about as likely to drill the sentiment 
out of him as anything I know." 

"Yes," said Lithfield, meditatively; "struggling for 
existence in petty continental towns must be unfavourable 
to the nurturing of a grande passion." 

" Depend upon it," observed Chesterton, "when Fred 
Eiversley turns up he won't be anxious to look back upon 
the past. He will be all for a fresh start, and letting what 
was be buried" 

" I fancy you're about right," replied Lithfield ; " mean- 
while it's about time to go home, so far as I'm concerned. 
Leslie and Blanford, I've no doubt, are good for two or 
three more cigars." 

Leslie rose, and repudiated further tobacco with a grim 
smile, while the rifleman muttered something about just 
looking in for a quarter of an hour at Pratt's, and so the 
little coterie broke up. 
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CHAPTEE II. 




PROSSITEE, CHUDKINS, AND SONS. 

T is impossible to conceive a more respectable 
firm than Messrs. Prossiter, Cbudkins, and Sons, 
family solicitors, Lincoln's Inn Fields. Their 
stupendous respectability was quite oppressive. 
When you were shown in amongst all the japanned boxes, 
with their proprietors' names affixed outside, you felt you 
were surrounded by property — landed property — you in- 
stinctively felt that all their clients were men of sub- 
stance, continually wanting to borrow a trifle of twenty 
or thirty thousand pounds on mortgage, to enable them to 
add another couple of farms to the family estate, or, on 
the other hand, seeking to place some such accumulations 
out on a similar investment. The clients of Prossiter, 
Chudkins, and Sons, in fact, formed a sort of ring for the 
accumulation of land, over which Prossiter and Chudkins 
presided, bringing those who had money to lend in con- 
nection with those who wanted to borrow it for the purpose 
of acquiring land. I need scarcely say there was quite a 
conservative air about the whole establishment. As you 
sat in the little waiting-room, enjoying the supplement of 
the Times till such time as either Prossiter or Chudkins 
should be able to see you, it was impossible not to picture 
cellars in the basement stocked with rare old port ; and 
when, the humour of the supplement being somewhat ex- 
hausted, time waxed tedious, one was wont to picture 

2 
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Prossiter taking a second glass of old port with his biscuit, 
and drinking it with an unctuous deliberation most aggra- 
vating to think upon. I don't know how it was, or why, 
but I always had an idea that Prossiter, Chudkins, and 
Sons kept biscuits and an open bottle of old port to support 
them at mid-day, or on other trying occasions. 

It is needless to say, on the subject of marriage settle- 
ments, Prossiter and Chudkins were immense. You might 
hurry milliners and upholsterers, hustle bridesmaids, and 
bustle up the families generally, but you need not hope to 
make Prossiter and Chudkins change the even tenor of 
their way. They goaded impatient bridegrooms to mad- 
ness by the deliberation of their proceedings, usually, as 
things at last approached a conclusion, raising some 
singular legal question, such as whether it was in the 
power, having due reference to the grandmother's will, of 
the bridegroom to settle that £5,000 at all ; whether it was 
not still in trust for some reason not explained, and, in fact, 
whether the point had not better be referred to counsel 
before they went any further. Then traducers declared 
that half the settlements they drew up were open to be 
disputed in a court of law, but that the heavy eloak of re- 
spectability in which they were shrouded usually shielded 
them from the consequences of their legal ignorance ; 
while people about to marry found the only thing was to 
do it, and sign the settlements some months after the 
ceremony. There was a hazy story afloat of a very fast 
young gentleman, who, a year or two after he had come 
into his property, suddenly emerged from a hansom at the 
door, rushed up the stairs, placed a writ for eight hundred 
and fifty- seven pounds before the horrified Prossiter, and 
requested him to take the necessary steps to settle it. 
The joke of the historiette was, that Prossiter and Chudkins, 
literally not knowing what to do — such a thing had never 
occurred before in their establishment — did nothing but 
gasp, and finally had to send it to a much more common- 
place solicitor. But they solemnly declined any further 
management of the young reprobate's affairs, and forwarded 
him his japanned box without loss of time. However, 
people will tell stories. Three days after the funeral, 
Lord Lithfield and his co-executor, a Mr. Deblitz, were 
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seated in Mr. Prossiter's own private room, listening to 
the reading and explanation of George Latimer's will. 

Mr. Prossiter was a big, heavy man, about fifty, with a 
rather fall, sensual mouth, keen black eyes, overhung by 
strong black brows. A heavy-jowled man, one who gave 
you the idea of a slow, though shrewd thinker. You 
could imagine him not very ready to detect a fraud, but 
then, on the other hand, he was not likely to be over- 
credulous — one who, though you might flatter yourself, in 
the first instance, that you had got the blind side of, was 
given to reckon up the case in terribly shrewd, analytical 
fashion later on. Mr. Prossiter's practice had nothing 
whatever to do with criminal law, and yet he had the 
makings of a very fair Old Bailey solicitor within him. 

" You understand, then, gentlemen," said Mr. Prossiter, 
nursing his leg, and tapping his teeth with his double-gold 
eyeglass — a favourite trick, and apparently of mysterious 
assistance to the inductive process usually simmering in 
his (Prossiter's) mind — "you understand that George 
Latimer, deceased, leaves the whole of his property, a 
property amounting to some five thousand a year, to his 
nephew, Frederick Eiversley, son of Sir John Eiversley, 
of Bunnington Park, Herts, and late of Her Majesty's 
Guards, subject to the deduction of some trifling legacies, 
which I will read out to you presently. In the event of 
his being dead, or all due efforts of the executors to dis- 
cover him in the course of seven years having failed, then 
the property is to go to Arthur Eiversley, son of the Eev. 
Mortimer Eiversley, of Clumford Bectory, Clumbershire, 
with the reservation that, should the aforesaid Frederick 
Eiversley ever re-appear, Arthur Eiversley is to allow him 
one thousand a year for life out of the estate." 

The Viscount listened attentively to the tenor of the will, 
but he was more absorbed in speculating how the deuce 
Mr. Deblitz came to be associated with himself as a trustee 
to it. What on earth had made George Latimer single out 
the great city financier to see his last behests carried out ? 
Latimer had of course known him, as Lithfield himself 
did. Most people in society knew the great city lord, 
whose word either swamped or floated a loan ; but, con- 
found it ! there had been no intimacy between Latimer 
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and Deblitz. The great Deblitz, much as he moved about 
London salons, never crossed the threshold of that inner 
and more exclusive circle in which poor Latimer and Lith- 
field spent their days. " Odd, deuced odd ! " muttered the 
Viscount once more. " I can't imagine how he thought of 
Deblitz." 

" Now, gentlemen," continued Mr. Prossiter, still tap- 
ping his teeth, and taking much counsel from his gold 
eyeglasses, " of course the question is, how are we to find 
Captain Frederick Eiversley ? " 

" Advertise, I suppose," said Deblitz, shortly. 

" Quite so, quite so," replied Mr. Prossiter, gravely. 
"Pray, Mr. Deblitz, did you know Frederick Eiversley? " 

" Never saw him in my life," replied the great financier. 
" You, I think, knew him well, Lord Lithfield ? " 

" Very well — I may say, intimately." 

" You have heard nothing of him since his ruin and 
flight ? " 

"Not directly, but indirectly. I think his old servant 
heard occasionally of him, or from him, for nearly two 
years after he levanted." 

" And I suppose nothing has been heard of him in the 
London world now for some years ?" inquired Mr. Pros- 
siter. 

"No, I don't think there is anybody in what was his 
world has heard of Fred Eiversley for more than five 
years." 

' ' If, Lord Lithfield, you would take the trouble to let 
me have a list of those intimates, either men or women, 
or even of confidential servants, with whom there was a 
likelihood of his communicating, I should be greatly 
obliged to you." 

" I will do my best. You will, of course, write to his 
father, Sir John ? " 

" I have already done so," returned Mr. Prossiter, " and 
received the baronet's answer this morning. It exactly 
corresponds with what you tell me. He regrets ' that he 
has heard nothing of his son for nearly six years.' Was 
the captain on good terms with his father, or did they 
quarrel about his extravagance ? " 

"Not a bit — they were on excellent terms. Sir John 
recognized that his son was himself over again. Fred and 
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he never had any words about money, because there was 
no possibility of Sir John assisting him, even if he could. 
The estate had been mortgaged pretty well to the mast- 
head to pay for the baronet's own juvenile goings-on, and 
to find the five hundred a year he allowed Fred was quite 
as much money-raising as he was competent to grapple 
with. That Fred Eiversley did all he could on post-obits 
I should think likely. There was the house, with its 
furniture, pictures, and plate. I have little doubt the 
tribes hold liens on all these ; in fact I should fancy, 
when anything happens to Sir John Eiversley, Bunnington 
Park and everything belonging to it will be sold, down to 
the last walking-stick." 

" Well," said Mr. Deblitz, rising, " I don't see I can be 
of any more use here, and I am wanted in two or three 
other places, so I'll say good morning." 

The Viscount nodded, and Mr. Prossiter ushered the 
representative of Mammon to the head of the staircase, 
where he shook hands unctuously with him, and promised 
to let him know, when he had anything to let him know 
about. As he re-entered his room, Mr. Prossiter observed 
that the Viscount was plunged into deep thought. 

" We shall ferret him out, never fear, my lord. A man 
who has had five thousand a year left him will never fail 
to turn up. He'll have friends " — Mr. Prossiter laid a 
peculiar inflection on this word — " whose interest it will 
be to find him. A man, heir to that amount of money, 
couldn't keep concealed if he tried." 

"What on earth made him do it ?" said the Viscount, 
absently. 

"Creditors, difficulties, no doubt. It is, I dare say, 
advisable to efface yourself, if possible, under such cir- 
cumstances. That is, I should think so," continued Mr. 
Prossiter, cautiously; "because it is a line of business of 
which we have no experience." 

"Pooh!" rejoined the Viscount, "I was wondering 
what made George Latimer pick out Deblitz as my co- 
executor — a man of whom he knew so little." 

" Ha ! " said Mr. Prossiter, drawing a long breath, and 
then rapidly sounding his front teeth with his glasses. 
" You are speculating on one of the most unfathomable 
subjects I ever come across. Excuse me, I have had 
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much experience on this point. "We draw up a f;ond 
many wills in the course of the twelve months, and on 
what grounds the testators select the executors they do, is 
inexplicable. Sometimes one of a family gets, by accident, 
the reputation of being a business-man — which he may or 
may not be — it makes no difference, nothing can go on in 
that family without his being in it. Distant cousins he 
never saw demand him as trustee to their marriage settle- 
ments. Nobody can make a will without his consenting 
to act in some shape, and, as a general rule, he is the 
recipient of perpetual little legacies — that's natural ; but 
just as often the testator seems to pick a man out as 
executor upon no other grounds than that he knows, very 
little of him. The late Mr. Latimer's idea was, doubtless, 
that Mr. Deblitz was a most superior business-man, who 
would be of great assistance to you in case of difficulties." 

" Suppose that was it, "said Lithfield, languidly. " You'll 
of course look to all the advertising and that. I don't 
think there is any more to be done at present ; " and, so 
saying, the Viscount resumed his hat. 

"A thousand pardons, my lord, but I want you to 
answer me one or two more questions. What sort of 
looking man was Captain Eiversley ? " 

"Slight; dark; a little above middle height; trim 
moustache ; wavy brown hair ; eyes to match, but darker, 
and rather small, but regular features — but why ? " 

"Because I think it possible that a fictitious Eiversley 
or two will favour me with a call, on the off chance of 
getting a little cash on account, before their imposition is 
exposed. I should like to have a photograph of the 
captain, if there is one." 

"I will see about it," returned Lithfield. "You had 
better send such Riversleys as call across to me for identi- 
fication. You don't anticipate any serious claim by an 
impostor ? " 

"Oh dear, no; nothing more than an adventurer or 
two, who will represent themselves as Captain Eiversley, 
and ask for an advance of twenty pounds or so, with which 
to fit themselves out previous to calling on old friends. I 
shall refer them to you." 

" All right, I'll go bail I know Fred Eiversley when I 
see him. Good morning." 




CHAPTER III. 

CLUMFORD RECTORY. 

[HERE are few prettier country towns in England 
than Clumford, capital of Clumbershire. Situated 
in a lovely country, you arrive at it through roads 
overhung by high luxuriant hedges on the one 
side, to depart through the stately double lime avenue on 
the other ; for Clumford stands on the main highway, con- 
necting the "West Countries with the metropolis, and in 
the olden days saw quite a string of coaches working 
through its quiet streets. In these times Clumford has a 
first-class station, with refreshment-room, bookstall, and 
weighing machine, all complete — every supposed neces- 
sary, indeed, for the first-class passenger, who is always 
presumed to require papers, an exact register of his weight, 
heavy sausage rolls, and soda and brandy to complete bis 
happiness on his journey. 

It is a very quaint old town, not looking, although it 
held a good agricultural market once a week, as if it ever 
condescended to do any business; not showing any sign, 
mind, of decay or stagnation, on the contrary, looking 
drowsily well-to-do. Plenty of comfortable gabled houses, 
abutting on good-sized gardens, filled with flowers of the 
old sort, stocks, sweet peas, asters, and the like, stood a 
little off the main street, while the smart shops in the 
latter seemed to do no business, but rather to be kept by 
their proprietors for amusement. Yet, with all its drowsy 
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air, Clumford looked so neat and trim, one would speedily 
conclude there was little lack of funds, either public or 
private, to keep things as they should he kept ; nor did 
the shopkeepers, if given rather to listless lolling at their 
doors, seem in the least despondent about the state of 
affairs. The fact was, Clumford and its neighbourhood 
boasted a snug little society of higher calibre than is 
usually the lot of country towns in these days ; not wealthy 
people, but families of moderate incomes, tolerably cosy in 
their circumstances, though not to be counted rich. There 
was, moreover, a barrack and tiny garrison, which usually 
contributed a quota of some half-dozen young men, who 
were always ready to valse or play lawn tennis. Clumford 
had always had a troop of horse artillery and a detachment 
of dragoons quartered there since the days of the great 
struggle with Napoleon. 

On the extreme verge of the town, edging almost on to 
the grand lime-tree avenue, which fringed the London 
road on its eastern side, stands a large red-brick many- 
gabled house, almost overrun with ivy and creepers. It 
is separated from the road by a short drive and shrubberies, 
but the real garden and grounds are at the back. On that 
side there is a considerable extent of bright-blooming 
flower-beds, of lawn, and of glass, and beyond that, again, 
a good-sized paddock, separated from the above by a sunk 
fence. This is St. Mary's Eectory, the residence of the 
Eev. Mortimer Eiversley, brother of Sir John Eiversley, 
of whom we have already heard. 

A tall, fine-looking man, of fifty odd years, with well-cut 
features, spare in figure, and dressed with punctilious 
neatness, the Eev. Mortimer looks, as he sits at the 
bottom of his comfortable furnished breakfast table, a 
model of the old-fashioned orthodox clergyman. A gen- 
tleman from crown to heel, with neither high nor low 
church proclivities, but conducting his ministry in strictly 
orthodox fashion. He administered two mild moral 
lectures to his parishioners once a week, but did not 
disturb the even tenor of his way with regard to Saints' 
Days and Lenten Services. He could not be accused of 
worrying his flock by always poking his nose into their 
affairs, as, in good sooth, he rarely visited them, or inter- 
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fered with them, unless sent for. He was liberal, both 
with wine and purse, and very attentive to his sick, let 
their case be once brought before him, but scarce likely 
to discover illness or distress on his own account. With 
a quiet, self-possessed, pleasant manner, he was extremely 
popular, doted on by his own family, although, despite 
his easy indolent habits, no greater domestic autocrat 
ever existed. His wife, his two daughters, grown up 
young ladies, although the elder had barely attained her 
majority, and his eldest son, Arthur Eiversley, an under- 
graduate of Oxford, completed the party. 

The entrance of the servant, with the post-bag, inter- 
rupted the quiet consumption of tea, ham, eggs, rolls, &c, 
which had been going on, so far, without much conver- 
sation — the post has a good deal to say to the talk at a 
country breakfast table. The rector unlocks the bag, dis- 
tributes the letters, and throws out the newspapers. 

"A most portentous epistle for you, Arthur," he re- 
marks, as he hands him a long blue envelope, with a 
heavy seal, and addressed in a round legal hand. 

Arthur Eiversley eyes this document distrustfully. He 
recognizes the lawyer-like aspect of the direction ; he has 
no very serious embarrassments, but is conscious of certain 
Oxford ticks that have urged their claims somewhat 
sharply of late. Can one of his creditors have resorted to 
extremities ? He glances round the table, but his father 
and mother are deep in their own correspondence. His 
elder sister is similarly engaged, while the youngest is 
busy with the Times. He hardens his heart, and breaks 
the seal. It is from Prossiter, Chudkins, and Sons, and 
encloses a copy of George Latimer's will, whereby he, 
Arthur Eiversley, in the contingency of his cousin's death, 
or not reappearing in the course of seven years, to claim 
his inheritance, becomes sole heir to George Latimer s 
property. 

The young man sits, rather dazed at first. He does 
not feel, and rightly, the least elation about the prospect. 
Arthur Eiversley felt no doubt of Fred's being speedily 
found out under the circumstances, and it appeared that 
he profited in no manner by this will. He wondered what 
had made George Latimer think of him. A man he had 
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never even seen ; and when he did think of him, why did 
he not think of him in somewhat more tangible and prac- 
tical fashion. A legacy of a thousand pounds, thought 
Arthur, would have been extremely useful and satisfactory, 
would have liquidated those Oxford ticks, and enabled him 
to buy a couple of hunters to amuse himself with during 
the next winter. True, he had no claim on Mr. Latimer, 
Avas neither kith nor kin to him ; his cousin's case was 
different — the late Lady Eiversley having been George 
Latimer's sister, and, moreover, the dead man had always 
displayed a liking for his scapegrace nephew. 

"An invitation to a dance, at Enderly, next week," 
remarked Mrs. Eiversley, as she came to the end of her 
correspondence. " I suppose I may say we'll go? Dear 
me, Arthur, your letter seems to have absorbed all your 
faculties. I hope it is not bad news that makes you so 
serious ? " 

The rector raised his head, and glanced keenly at his 
son. He had noticed the legal appearance of that large 
blue envelope when he handed it to him. 

" No," replied Arthur, " it certainly cannot be called 
bad news, nor do I see it can be called good. But it is, I 
think, rather a curious thing to have happened to one. 
Eead it, and explain to my mother and the girls what has 
befallen me ; " and, with a faint smile, Arthur passed the 
epistle of Prossiter, Chudkins, and Sons back to his father. 

The Eev. Mortimer was even more astonished than his 
son. He had known Latimer a little in days gone, chiefly 
from meeting him at Bunnington, his brother Sir John's 
place ; but the country rector, on his visits to town — and 
he always indulged in six weeks about June— was not 
likely to run across George Latimer, whose groove for 
years had run in the fastest circles of the London world. 
The rector expressed his surprise freely. 

" To tell you the truth," he said, "it strikes me as a 
very singular thing that Latimer even knew I had a son ; 
but that he should know his name seems to me quite 
unaccountable. I should have supposed his knowledge of 
me to amount to no more than that I was married, and 
had a living somewhere in the country." 

"But if cousin Fred has died abroad, Arthur will be a 
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rich man, won't he ? " inquired Bessie Eiversley, a viva- 
cious young lady, just turned sixteen. 

" And it is so many years since he has been heard of, 
poor fellow ! " observed Mrs. Eiversley. 

" Nonsense ! " replied the rector. " It is absurd to 
speculate on anything so improbable. Fred has not been 
heard of, because he had to fly the country. He has been 
under a cloud, and I am afraid it is only too likely, been 
pretty hard put to it to get along. No — Arthur has fallen 
in for a contingency, and cannot do better than recollect 
how a publisher's ' contingencies ' were denned by a 
noted wit ; namely, as ' things that never happen.' " 

"I am sure I expect nothing whatever to come to me 
under this will," r,aid Arthur, quietly. " The only hard 
lines are, that as Mr. Latimer chose to mention me at all, he 
did not bona fide leave me some small sum. Fred, I 
know, is different ; but still, in the event of my succeeding, 
look what care he is taken of should he ever appear in my 
lifetime." 

" Another contingency, my dear Arthur, about which it is 
quite unnecessary to trouble ourselves. No ! there is only 
one benefit likely to come to you from this bequest." 

" Indeed ! " cried Arthur. "What ? " 

And the lips of Mrs. Eiversley and her daughters all 
syllabled the mystic interrogatory. 

" Well," said the rector, sententious!}', " poor Fred was 
one of the most open-handed, free, generous fellows in the 
world ; and I think, when he reads that bequest, he will 
feel that he ought to do something for Arthur. Coming 
into an excellent income under such circumstances, and 
bearing in mind Mr. Latimer's evident intentions with 
regard to Arthur, had anything happened to himself, I 
think a liberal-minded man like Fred would certainly 
present his cousin with something handsome to assist 
hirn in starting in life." 

" No doubt," said Mrs. Eiversley. " Still, absurd though 
it maybe, I have a presentiment we shall never hear again 
of poor Fred." 

The rector said, " Pooh ! " Arthur shook his head with 
an incredulous smile. Miss Bessie observed mamma was 
always right in her presentiments, and how nice it would 
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be if Arthur was to become rich. Miss Eiversley said 
nothing. She had been silent, as was her wont when 
listening to anything that interested her. She possessed 
that not altogether common faculty of attending closely to 
a subject under consideration, without seeking to join in 
the discussion. She was far away the shrewdest of her 
family, and at present had by no means made up her 
mind as to the effects of this " contingency." I have said 
she was a shrewd girl — I mean that she was, perhaps, 
more gifted with clear, practical common sense, than most 
people ; sufficiently well educated, although no shining 
light in that respect, and I fear not likely to have been 
left in the last half-dozen at a spelling bee. But she 
was an honest, warm-hearted English girl, with sunny- 
brown hair, and eyes to match, a neat figure, and an 
undisguised passion for lawn-tennis, dancing, or other 
healthy amusement. A young lady of mark in Clumber- 
shire, as one of the pleasantest girls and best valsers in 
the county. People never talked of her beauty at first, 
but it stole upon them after a little, and they awoke to the 
fact that Maude Eiversley was a very pretty girl, with a 
hand and foot that an artist might rave about. A great 
friend of her mother's, who had chaperoned her on some 
occasion just after her debut, told that lady afterwards, 
" She was no trouble at all, my dear, and wanted no 
looking after — her partners always came back." 

Maude, turning it over in her own mind after the 
breakfast-party had broken up, cannot help having a 
vague, hazy sensation that George Latimer's will is 
destined to work woe to them in some shape. She cannot, 
for the life of her, as yet, piece out how it should do so. 
If, as Arthur said, it was no good, yet it could be no harm ; 
and surely that must be the case. She often smiled at 
her mother's presentiments, but could not help a slight 
shivering one on her own account at the morning's 
intelligence. "It was too absurd — more absurd than 
mamma," she argued. There is a possibility of her prog- 
nostication coming true, unlikely though it be ; but my 
shadowy dream — ridicidous ! How can any harm come 
to Arthur or any of us from this far-fetched bequest ? " 

She was pacing a broad gravel walk bordering on the 
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ha-ha at the bottom of the garden whilst making these 
reflections, when, raising her eyes, she saw her brother 
coming towards her. 

" Queer succession to be left, Maude," he observed, as 
he met her, and then, sucking hard at his pipe, relapsed 
into silence. 

" It is," she replied at length ; " but, of .course, it will 
make no difference to you." 

" No, I suppose not." 

" You mean, of course not. You will take your degree, 
and then go the Bar, as has been your intention all 
along." 

" Precisely. There can be nothing in this stupid will of 
old Latimer's. Fred will naturally be back in England 
before six months are over. I wonder whether he will give 
me something to start me in London. It would come in 
deuced handy, you know, Maude. Don't think I've gone a 
mucker at Oxford, but I owe a bit more than I care to 
ask the governor for." 

" It's a terribly wild speculation to imagine that Fred, 
when he turns up, will do anything for you," replied 
Maude, gently. 

"But he ought, you know, under the circumstances. 
Don't you think so yourself ? " 

" No ! I cannot see any ' ought ' about it. It is possible 
he might help you, but I don't imagine the world generally 
would see any just reason that he should." 

" Girls don't understand these things," rejoined the 
young man, pettishly. 

" It may be so," said Maude, thoughtfully. " I can but 
tell you how the thing appears to me." 

"But you heard what my father said. He expressed 
himself strongly on the subject, and had no doubt Fred 
would feel that he was bound to do something for me when 
he heard the terms of his inheritance." 

" Yes — and it was curious his suddenly coming round 
to that view, for he was almost emphatic in warning you 
to put no faith in what he called your ' contingency.' I 
don't feel to quite comprehend the thing as yet, but my 
impression so far is, that yours is a very will-o'-the-wisp 
of an inheritance. " 
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" Well," replied her brother, thrusting his hands deep 
into the pockets of his trousers, " time will show. Less 
than a .year will doubtless clear the matter up. Fred, if 
he s ever to turn up, will be heard of ere that. I shall be 
glad to have the matter settled." 

" Best to think no more about it," replied his sister as 
she turned towards the house ; but she felt as she spoko 
that her advice was impracticable, even were Arthur dis- 
posed to take it. 

Despite the incredulity displayed in the first instance by 
both the rector and his son concerning the likelihood of the 
latter ever coming in to the late Mr. Latimer's property, 
slowly but steadily a belief stole over the whole family that 
Arthur would, in the end, grasp his inheritance. Circum- 
stances, as we shall see, combined to strengthen this 
belief till it gradually became an accepted creed. Maude 
alone retained her original opinion that it was " a very 
will-o -the- wisp of an inheritance." 




CHAPTER IV. 

ETHEL -CLOTHELE. 




HE young men of this generation have a dull time 
of it compared with their predecessors. They 
don't even understand the pet vices of those who 
went before them, and live so fast and freely. 
Take gambling for instance ; well, there never was more 
high playing going on than there is now ; but, dear me, 
when nobody pays, what does it matter whether the stakes 
are thousands or sugar plums ; it must make the whole 
thing very monotonous. "When I hear that the Honour- 
able Septimus Hazard has lost seven thousand at Ascot, 
his income being between five and six hundred a year, I 
know the " Honourable Sept," as he is familiarly called, 
will be no whit inconvenienced. The payment of such a 
sum is so utterly beyond his compassing, he will not worry 
himself by attempting its liquidation. The loss of a hundred 
or two to a relentless creditor would have been much more 
intolerable. It is make-believe gambling, such as children 
play at in their nurseries. Play scandals are rife, club 
committees are called upon to interfere on intelligence of 
some disaster of unusual magnitude taking place upon 
their premises. Pure balderdash : the money no doubt 
has been lost— on paper, but that is all. Shooting the 
same : to sit on a rail and kill pheasants till you are sick, may 
seem sport to some people, just as playing ecarte for a 
monkey a game, which neither player has got, is looked 
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upon as high play by others. The young men of our era 
are not equal to dancing. But what revels we oldsters 
saw at county balls and country dances some twenty odd 
years ago. We went for the whole " fun of the fair" in 
those days : what tumultuous " Sir Eogers " and wild 
cotillions we danced. We sometimes even broke out into 
comic songs at supper time, and smoked cigars about the 
size of a jib-boom when the hurly-burly was all over. We 
used to go out partridge-shooting next day after lunch in 
those times, and display every variety of fancy shooting in 
the course of the afternoon. 

However, in Clumfordshire, people still clung to those 
primitive customs, and if they went out to dance, meant 
dancing, and no mistake about it. There was slight fear 
of a ball collapsing from inanition in the cheery west 
countrie ; and the guests at Enderly had come to enjoy 
themselves in downright earnest, with scarce any pretence 
of boredom amongst them. 

Enderly Park was the home of John Hainton, and dis- 
tance some few miles from Olumford ; a low, irregular old 
house, standing in a beautiful undulating park of some 
two hundred and fifty acres, the noble oaks of which had 
probably been standing when His Eoyal Highness the 
Prince of Orange came that way on his road to the throne 
of England. A mighty pretty property, as the public 
generally observed ; and in thus appraising five thousand 
acres in a ring fence one can hardly say the public was 
wrong. The Haintons had been at Enderly a good many 
generations now. The founder of the family was supposed 
to have been one of the followers of Drake, Ealeigh, or 
other of those bold sea rovers who waged such fierce war 
against the Spaniard, and made discovery of such unknown 
lands in the days of bluff Queen Bess. They won wealth, 
some of these wild buccaneering spirits, though many of 
them made a bitter ending of it, and died after terrible 
hardships under hideous tortures inflicted by the Spaniard 
or the Indian. War was carried on in those days, even by 
European nations, with indescribable ferocity ; and between 
the Englishmen and the Spaniards came that little matter 
of religion which usually seems to warrant the treating of 
the captive within one's clutch after the hideous fashion of 
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cruel Pagan Borne : civilisation making small progress in 
this respect, if one-tenth of what newspapers and reports 
tell us be true — the Cossack, the Tcherkess, the Bulgarian, 
and the Koord, having shown themselves requiring no 
lessons from the old savage freebooters of the Spanish 
main. 

John Hainton lived at Enderly Park with his mother. 
His father died a few months before he came of age, and it 
was only natural that the widow and John's only sister 
should make their home with him ; " at all events," said 
Mrs. Hainton, with a faint smile, " till you give the old 
house a mistress yourself, John; and remember I most 
honestly hope to see you do it in time. You're young 
enough to bide a bit, and men pick their wives better at 
thirty than twenty." More than ten years had gone since 
that, and keen eyes though Clumford, aye, and Clumber- 
shire too, possessed, yet John Hainton's name had never 
been coupled with maiden far or near. In fact, John was 
not looked upon as a marrying man. He was very fond of 
field sports, showed much aptitude for business, and lots of 
strong common sense on the Clumford bench, or upon any 
of those numberless occasions when it behoves a country 
gentleman to assist in the business of the county. He went 
to all the balls, lawn -tennis parties, &c, that were going. 
He was a favourite with the generality of women, but he 
always preserved a thoroughly frank coiirteous manner that 
it was impossible to mistake. The most conceited of her 
sex could not natter herself she had ever been on the 
verge of flirtation with John Hainton. 

The Kiversleys arrive in good time at Enderly Park. 
Down in Clumbershire ten, or thereabouts, is supposed to 
be fitting time to commence a ball, and the band of the 
Clumford Volunteers is playing its gayest as John Hainton 
meets them near the entrance of the fine hall which served 
as a ball-room. Having conducted the party to make 
their greeting to his mother and sister, John promptly 
secured Maude's hand for the next valse, and after some 
few minutes led that young lady off to join in it. 

"How nice the old hall looks," said Maude, as they 
strolled up the room. " Who managed the decorations ? 
They are perfect, owing chiefly to their quiet simplicity, — 

3 
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the dark oak and armour is never so well thrown out as by 
a few banners and masses of flowers." 

"It does look well, I think, and I am a tolerably un- 
prejudiced witness, insomuch as it is all Sara's doing." 

" And the country side has done honour to it, Mr. 
Hainton. I think you have all our prettiest girls here this 
evening." 

" I have striven hard," replied John, laughing, " and I 
think I have succeeded fairly ; but then I have canvassed, 
ay, worked hard, for the occasion demanded it. Miss 
Eiversley knows she stands by universal consent in the 
front rank of our Clumbershire belles." 

" Of course," rejoined Maude, with a slight shrug of her 
shoulders. 

" Exactly; and therefore it was unnecessary to mention 
to her and hers anything further than we meant a good 
dance, which we certainly do." 

"Good gracious, Mr. Hainton, what can you mean? 
What do you mean more ? " 

" Well," replied Hainton, with a twinkle in his eye, " I 
told any that I discovered were not quite sure they could 
come, that they would miss a sight, though perhaps exer- 
cise a wise discretion. That Lady Featheringham had 
promised to be here with all her party, and said she should 
bring a London beauty with her that would extinguish the 
Clumbershire belles as the sun does rushlights." 

" Upon my word," returned Maude, "this London beauty 
must be a very Venus if all the girls here to-night are to 
be eclipsed in that fashion. I am overcome with mingled 
awe and curiosity. May I ask her name ? " 

" Certainly, it will be public property directly she 
arrives— Miss Ethel Clothele." 

" And is there anything else singular about her ? Is she 
rich, or heiress, in short ? " 

" Well, she is singular in this wise, that she has lost her 
parents years ago, and seems to have no near relatives. 
Her duenna is, I believe, a former governess, who again 
has a niece or daughter, or something of that sort with 
her. An heiress she is to some extent, I believe, but no 
Miss Kilmansegg, or ' regular hundred thousand pounder.' 
Now we must have a turn." 
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They oould both valse, and Maude Riversley was one of 
Hainton's favourite partners. As they paused, after a real 
good spin, a slight murmur of admiration fell upon their 
ears. 

" The peerless Peri 1" exclaimed Maude, laughing. " Go 
and pay your devoir at once, sir. As a poor country 
potentate we release you." 

" Nonsense ; go I must. Come along, you know Lady 
Featheringham, and can walk up with us to my mother. 
Besides, I mean to introduce you to Miss Clothele. You 
must do battle for the county to-night, and dare compari- 
son with this metropolitan star." 

" Eeally, Mr. Hainton," rejoined Maude, " I can scarce 
thank you for ordering me on desperate service, hut curi- 
osity triumphs, and I may shine in her reflected light. 
Forward the stormers ! I feel I am one of les enfant a 
perdues, and ought to have white tape on my arm accord- 
ing to the novelists." 

As she spoke, Hainton had made his way through the 
crowd, and she had scarce closed her lips before they were 
shaking hands with Lady Featheringham, and making 
acquaintance with her party. 

" They are right," muttered Maude, taking stock of Miss 
Clothele. " She is handsome, and Clumhorshire might be 
well bid to look to its laurels to-night. Ah, that is the 
companion, I presume — not bad looking, but a peculiar 
face." 

It was. People who had once met Caroline Mangerston, 
rarely forgot her. It was not that she was very pretty, 
nor yet that she was very pleasing ; it was not the charm 
of her manner, nor assuredly was it that she was a brilliant 
talker, for Miss Mangerston's conversational powers were 
of no high order. She had a neat little figure, a profusion 
of fair hair, of that peculiar shade that our neighbours 
call blonde cendre, light hazel eyes, and a somewhat large 
mouth, not improved by rather irregular teeth ; but with 
all that, it was a face that made an impression on you. 
Her acquaintances differed very much about her. Miss 
Eiversley has just pronounced her not bad looking, but 
others called her positively plain, and vowed that Veron's 
wicked epithet, applied to such companions of laide de 
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camp, was never more appropriate. One advantage she 
possessed, most decidedly, namely, a soft musical voice. 
As far as appearance goes, she was certainly severely 
tested. It was her fate to move through the world by the 
side of handsome Ethel Clothele, a tall graceful brunette, 
with whom but few beauties could bear comparison. Miss 
Mangerston remained rather a mystery to society at large. 
She was voted, usually, rather shy and stupid, although 
keen observers had been heard to express doubts about 
her being either one or the other — one thing, however, 
Miss Clothele had made society understand clearly, that 
she could not accept invitations which did not include her 
chaperone, Mrs. Mangerston, and that she would not accept 
such as did not, as a rule, include that lady's niece. 

" Let me introduce you to Colonel Leslie, Miss Eivera- 
ley," said Lady Featheringham ; and in a few minutes 
Maude found herself promenading the room on the arm of 
that swart dragoon, who constituted one of her ladyship's 
party. 

" Is this your first visit to the West of England ? " 
asked Maude. 

" Yes — indeed, since a boy, I have seen but little of my 
own country. My life has been spent in India — this is 
only my third trip home in five-and-twenty years." 

"I don't think I should like such banishment," said 
Maude, softly. "It seems terrible to lose sight of one's 
own people for so long a time." 

" What would you have, Miss Leslie ? The patrimony 
of the Leslie's is but of a limited extent, and the cadets of 
the family have for generations earned their living by 
their swords. I suppose we are none of us clever — at all 
events, we have always preferred the chance of hard blows 
to the certainty of hard study. We are a tough race, and 
always make decent soldiers, insomuch as we take a deal 
of killing — a very important point when you come to cam- 
paigning. Kemember, I am not alluding to fighting, but 
to the rough work, hard fare, and sickness, to which many 
of our profession succumb." 

"Ah ! I see you are a race of iron constitutions." 

" Well, I don't quite know that," rejoined the Colonel, 
laughing; " but we are, as I told you, tough, with a faculty 
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of getting over fevers and getting along on inferior food. 
No very high attributes, I am afraid, but very useful to a 
soldier all the same." 

" And, of course, you have seen a good deal of fighting ? " 

" Yes, I have been in pretty well most of the shindies 
that have taken place during my sojourn in Bengal ; but 
excuse me, Miss Eiversley, I want to ask you a question. 
Are you any relation to the Captain Frederick Rivers- 
ley who came, so unexpectedly, into a fortune the other 
day?" 

" His cousin," replied Maude ; " but I did not know that 
he had as yet been heard of. I thought he had disap- 
peared, and the lawyer or trustees, or whatever they are, 
could discover no trace of him." 

" I fancy nothing has been heard of him as yet ; there 
are half-a-dozen reports as to where he was last seen, 
flying about the clubs. In the Eocky Mountains, in San 
Francisco, in New York, at Homburg, at Spa, &c. ; all, I 
believe, without any real foundation. You see, he was a 
well-known and popular man in the London world, and 
though that world has no time to weep much for those 
who come to infinite grief in its midst, yet it is always 
willing to welcome back the prodigal whenever he can find 
the means to return to it." 

" I understand ; and poor Fred has probably had a hard 
life of it all these years. I knew but little of him ; he was 
a good bit older than any of us, and he didn't often come 
our way. Question for question, Colonel Leslie. Do you 
not admire Miss Clothele ? " 

"I think she is simply the handsomest woman I ever 
saw," rejoined Ealph, bluntly. 

Maude looked at him curiously, for a moment, and then 
remarked, " In the very little I have seen of her, I should 
think she was utterly unaffected, in spite of her beauty." 

" You are quite right," rejoined Leshe, " I never met a 
more perfectly frank, unaffected girl, in my life. Her 
thorough honesty is to me her greatest charm." 

" She's an old acquaintance of yours, of course, Colonel," 
observed Maude, demurely. 

" No ; not exactly : I met her in London this season," 
returned Leslie, elowly. 
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He had known Ethel Clothele about six weeks, and was 
as completely her slave as the veriest boy might have been, 
of which fact Maude Eiversley had already more than an 
inkling ; though further than a woman's natural curiosity, 
in a love affair, it mattered nothing to her. 

John Hainton here came up to claim her hand, and, 
with a bow to Colonel Leslie, Maude once more yielded 
herself to his guidance. 

" I think it isn't a bad ball," said Hainton ; "I am sure 
I deserve this galop with you, for I have done my duty 
manfully. I have never been idle, and danced with every 
one I ought." 

" Miss Clothele included," rejoined Maude. 

" Of course, I couldn't possibly help asking the stranger 
in the land, more especially when the strange damsel was 
so wondrous fair to gaze upon. I like her, too, for she 
gives herself no airs, and I have come across London 
belles, at times, who took wondrous pains to let me know 
I was unaccepted in Belgravia — and only a provincial — 
quite without the pale. 

" She's too handsome to be in doubt about receiving 
homage," said Miss Riversley, disdainfully. " It is the 
would-be beauties that give themselves airs — of course you 
asked Miss Mangerston — I've had no opportunity of telling 
you, but Lady Featheringham gave me a hint, that Miss 
Clothele did expect her friend looked after, in the matter 
of partners." 

" God bless me ! I beg your pardon, for one moment," 
and Hainton looked at his card. ' ' I liave put my foot in 
it. I asked her for this very galop, and there she is, 
sitting out, and looking at me. Well, it is no use now ; I 
quite forgot her— not much to be wondered at when you 
vouchsafed to be my partner. Let us have one more turn 
before it finishes." 

" You don't deserve it, after behaving so badly ; but I 
can only consent after so pretty a speech." 

If there was one thing Caroline Mangerston was in- 
satiable about, it was dancing. She was an adept in the 
art, and rarely accustomed to sit out. She might have 
little to say, but there was no lighter valser in London, 
and that, coupled with Ethel's introductions, usually 
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sufficed to fill her card. She had even refused other in- 
vitations for this very galop, so it may easily be imagined 
she viewed Mr. Hainton's delinquency with no little 
asperity, extending that feeling, as was but natural, to the 
partner of his crime. She might not be clever, but she 
was quite capable of brooding keenly over an unintentional 
affront, and if she accepted apology with smiling face, of 
remembering it as a debt of which she would exact relent- 
less acquittance, should she ever have the opportunity. 

I verily believe we make bitterer enemies by such petty 
sins of omission and carelessness, than we do when we give 
people good cause not to love us. At all events, John 
Hainton was doomed to find his slip of memory sternly 
registered against him, and to experience such trouble as 
it is possible for a vengeful and malicious woman to bring 
about. 





CHAPTEE V. 

" CAPTAIN KIVEKSLEY WANTED." 

IX months have gone by since George Latimer 
made an end of it, and " went over to the 
majority." Society in various country houses, 
with the aid of claret and cigars, has discussed 
his will and the whereabouts of Fred Eiversley. The 
subject has been talked over in well-curtained, well-car- 
peted drawing-rooms, over shooting lunches in farmhouse 
or barn, by the cover side, and at last Society gets bored 
with the enigma of Fred Eiversley's fate, and comes to the 
conclusion that if he is not dead he ought to be. Society 
naturally argues that the clear bounden duty of any man 
left a property is to turn up promptly when advertised for, 
and at once announce what he means to do for it — 
Society. So, upon the whole, the public mind ceases to 
interest itself concerning the whereabouts or destiny of 
that luckless Guardsman, except in the case of a few far- 
sighted matrons, who, being blessed with marriageable 
daughters, sought for information concerning the next 
heir ; quite a pleasant little crop of festivities fructifying 
for Arthur Eiversley when, his university career finished, 
he shall settle himself in town. 

But if Society generally had ceased to concern itself 
about Fred Eiversley, it was much the reverse with most 
of the people more nearly connected with the absentee. 
Lord Lithfield was continually writing or dropping in on 
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Mr. Prossiter to know if he had any news, and receiving 
as constant replies in the negative. One or two applica- 
tions there had been from places on the Continent in which 
Captain Biversley had requested a remittance of twenty or 
thirty pounds to enable him to return to England and 
claim his inheritance. But Mr. Prossiter was quite pre- 
pared for this ; and when the handwriting was submitted 
to Sir John or other of Fred's old intimates, it had always 
been decisively agreed that it was not his. Lord Lithfield, 
although he had known the missing man well, had no 
knowledge of his handwriting, and more than once ques- 
tioned whether it was not possible for a man's handwriting 
to completely change in seven years. 

" Possible, but not probable," returned the lawyer ; " so 
I am informed by one of our best experts whom I have 
consulted. Still, I have guarded against that contingency 
by writing back to say that a letter from the bankers of 
the place to their London correspondents, and another 
from the Protestant chaplain vouchsafing for the truth of 
the statement, would justify us in sending out a clerk with 
ample funds to enable the heir of Mr. Latimer to return 
to England forthwith. I have found it sufficed, my lord ; 
we have been troubled by no further letters on the sub- 
ject." 

Mr. Prossiter himself was as deeply interested as Lord 
Lithfield in what might be the result of that perpetual 
advertisement in the Times, by which Frederick George 
Biversley, late Captain in Her Majesty's Grenadier 
Guards, and son of Sir John Eiversley, of Bunnington 
Park, was informed that, by communicating with Messrs. 

Prossiter and Chudkins, of , Lincoln s Inn Fields, he 

would be informed of the particulars of a property lately 
bequeathed to him. 

Sir John Biversley, too, was keenly excited about it. 
He was growing old, and the wild life he had led in his 
younger days was telling its tale. Standing as he did all 
alone in the world, with shattered health and equally 
shattered income, it was small wonder that he should 
yearn to see his only child at home again. Father and 
son had parted good friends, but Sir John was stronger 
then, and knew that he was bowing to the inevitable. 
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Fred was hopelessly ruined, and he, Sir John, could do 
nothing to assist him. Brooding in solitude at Bunnington 
this last year or so, for the gout and ill-health had com- 
pelled him to a great extent to forswear society, the old 
man could not but muse sadly over the prospects of his 
race. His death would be the signal for the sale of the 
heritage of his forefathers ; the Eiversleys would be 
blotted out from the county gentlemen of Hertfordshire, 
while their representative would be a poverty-stricken 
wanderer on the face of the earth ; but when the news 
came of. George Latimer's will, the baronet's spirits rose 
again. Fred would turn up before long, and with this 
unlooked-for fortune that had fallen to him redeem the 
broad lands of Bunnington. Still the months glide by, 
and no tidings reach England concerning Fred Biversley ; 
he is neither heard from nor heard of, and whether he is 
alive or dead is yet matter of perfect uncertainty. It is, 
moreover, a subject on which those more immediately 
interested differ somewhat in proportion to the manner 
it affects themselves. Old Sir John, for instance, has no 
doubt whatever that his son is alive though undiscovered, 
while the rector and Arthur are coming rapidly to the 
conclusion that Fred Biversley is no longer in this world. 
Lithfield and Mr. Prossiter, again, are undecided. 

" It is most extraordinary that he should never have 
seen the advertisement if he's anywhere on this earth," 
quoth the Viscount. 

"I don't know about that," rejoined the lawyer. 
" There are thousands of educated people in this same 
metropolis who never see the Times from one year's end 
to the other." 

" Then advertise in all the papers ! " exclaimed 
Lithfield. 

" I think we must, although the Times, especially with 
regard to ' the agony column,' is supposed to be more 
looked at than any other. Still, the Telegraph and Stan- 
dard are taken in places where the ' Jupiter ' never pene- 
trates. You're right, my lord — we will advertise all round." 

And so it came to pass that the whole daily press were 
speedily engaged in informing Captain Frederick Biversley 
that a property had been bequeathed him. 
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Watching all this with vulture-like eyes also were 
several of the leading money-lenders, who possessed 
amongst their hopelessly regarded assets several bills of 
the missing man. They had looked upon these pretty 
much as folks do Turkish Stock nowadays — as not quite 
to be put in the fire, but with very slight idea that it will 
ever be worth a florin in the pound. But property of any 
kind meant money. Let only their creditor put foot in 
London, and they had determined to so lay him by the 
heels that he should not escape their grip until they had 
arrived at a satisfactory composition of some sort with 
him. They had little difficulty in discovering where the 
property came from, and many of them, from personal 
dealings, could form a pretty shrewd idea of what Latimer 
would die worth. It is the business of these men to know 
such things, and the knowledge is not very difficult to 
acquire by those unscrupulous about the means. 

" It looks goot, it sounds goot, mine goot friends," 
observed little Nathan, after a lengthened conference with 
some of his colleagues. " If we mindst what we's about, 
we shall get our monies in full after all these years." 

"Don't be a fool, Nathan," rejoined Mr. Samuel 
Gregson, who was the largest of Biversley's creditors. 
" If we mind what we are about, we shall get our own with 
moderate interest, but if we try for too much we shall 
probably get nothing. Eemember, I counsel a fair com- 
promise. The Captain will scarce return the pigeon he 
went away. Lord, what ' dead 'uns ' he did back, to be 
sure ! He's not likely to be such a fool as to show himself 
about town until he's made arrangements with us." 

" But he'll have to pay uth. S'helph me Motheth, he'll 
have to pay uth all." 

" Pooh," said Gregson, "he's used to the Continent by 
this ; and if we threaten trouble, he's got nothing to do 
but stay abroad. He may have a wife, and settle every- 
thing on her, and then where are you? ' Six weeks for 
contempt ' don't frighten a man much ; and when he 
comes out of Holloway at the end of it, what else can 
you do ? " 

Down in Clumbershire, as may be easily imagined, the 
existence or non-existence of Fred Biversley was quite a 
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(homo of popular discussion. It was not to bo supposed 
that the gist of George Latimer's will was long confined 
U> the Rectory. The members of that family were at first 
reticent in the extreme on the subject, but ere a fortnight 
had gone by there were rumours afloat in Clumford. Ere 
the month was out the story was countryside property, 
and it was a farce for the Riversleys to preserve further 
mystery concerning it. Naturally Clumbershire hence- 
forth became considerably excited about the return of 
the missing heir, more especially as Clumbershire argued 
that it held the next best trump. Arthur Riversley found 
himself becoming quite a popular young man in the 
county, and, as the months rolled by and nothing was 
heard of his missing cousin, began to be received as heir 
to a good estate. This was not calculated to check the 
ood opinion which Mr. Arthur Riversley had always 
entertained of himself. No young gentleman out could 
have dropped into the role of an eldest son more readily 
than he did, and such an uncxceptionally placid eldest 
son — no uncertainty about how long his esteemed sire 
might live to be taken into the calculations. His father's 
life had nothing to say to it. In six years or so he would 
come into his property, for the first year of those seven 
is on the wane, and he and those about him began to 
question the probability of Fred's being alive. Arthur had 
managed to take a degree, albeit very low down in the 
list. He had also managed to considerably increase his 
Oxford debts during that last term, living, indeed, more 
in accordance with his supposed prospects than his actual 
means. It was curious, too, at home how he was 
humoured in this view of the case. The rector, who had 
manifested so much scepticism upon reading that first letter 
from Prossiter and Chudkins, who had so often sternly 
intimated that his son was to look to him for very slight 
increase of income upon settling in London, and that he 
considered four hundred a year a liberal allowance for a 
young gentleman reading for the Bar, willingly admitted 
Arthur's claim for an increase in this respect on the grounds 
of the additional expenses necessitated by his position. It 
pleased the Rev. Mortimer to see his son making his way 
into the best houses in the county, and he knew none 
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better, that, though, as far as family went, the Biversleys, 
albeit not Clumbershire people, were fully entitled to 
ruffle it with the best of the county. Yet the son of the 
Kector for Clumford would have never been taken up by 
the powers of Clumbershire if it had not been for his 
prospects. As for Mr. Arthur, his prospects were un- 
doubtedly rosy in the extreme and pleasant in his sight. 
At the expiration of a few weeks more he was to be 
launched in London to read for the Bar. "With," as 
that gentleman argued, " a tolerable allowance, and no 
necessity, for the present at all events, of grinding beastly 
law books, life about town ought to be tolerably pleasant, 
to say the least of it." Besides, the probability was there 
never would be occasion for him to work at it as a profes- 
sion, and in the meantime he must eat those abominable 
dinners as best he might. 

Another thing consequent on Arthur's sudden popularity 
was, that invitations to stay in country houses poured in 
upon his people. These were more or less accepted, and 
before long Maude was in almost as great request as her 
brother. A pretty girl, full of fun, with a natural turn for 
theatricals, games, dancing, &c, was invaluable. She 
went about sometimes with her parents, but often only 
under her brother's escort, and it so happened in the 
course of all this visiting that she saw a good deal of 
Ethel Clothele, who was wandering from house to house 
through that country. The pair struck up a close alliance, 
and became friends. That the missing Fred Eiversley 
should be discussed between them was but natural. Ethel 
had heard an imperfect version of the story already, and 
was rather interested in the romance of the thing. 

" Everybody seems to agree now, Maude, that your 
brother will be the eventual inheritor of Mr. Latimer's 
estate," said Ethel, as the pair sat cosily enjoying their 
tea over the fire in Miss Clothele's room at Barnsborow 
Castle, the seat of Lord Prosenbore, a distinguished light 
in the political circles of the day, and in whose mansion 
revels were at this present being held. 

"I don't think so," returned Maude. "I see nothing 
but ruin for Arthur in every line of that ill-omened will. 
I see his youth wasted, his profession neglected, his 
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temper soured, and all for a shadow, a j>itiful ghost of an 
inheritance, an inheritance which the right man will step 
forth from the darkness to claim just as it has wrought the 
utter destruction of my poor brother. Weak, but sanguine 
and clever, left to depend upon his own exertions in this 
world, it was very possible that Arthur might have won 
his way. But — God forgive Mr. Latimer ! — no Mephisto- 
pheles that ever stepped could have planned so terrible a 
trap for my poor brother as this dreadful will. Excuse 
me if I speak strongly, Ethel, I feel so — and none the less 
because I alone refuse to believe in Fred's death, none the 
less because I see what this visionary inheritance will so 
assuredly do for Arthur." 

" I understand," rejoined Miss Clothele. " I can easily 
imagine that nothing can be so against a man's working 
hard as the idea he has no necessity to work at all. 
But, believe me, I have heard your brother's case dis- 
cussed a good deal, and most men of the world that I have 
talked with incline strongly to the belief that Fred 
Puversley will be never more heard of." 

"Let us talk no more about it, please," said Maude, 
wearily. " I know he will, but my knowledge is intuitive, 
and incapable of explanation. Saturday you return to 
London, Ethel, and I shall see you no more." 

"Hush! you must not say that," interposed Miss 
Clothele, quickly. " You will come to town later on, and 
I shall be very angry if you do not come and see me." 

"Ah, but one never really does see one's friends in 
London in the season." 

' ' There I think you make a mistake — we do see our 
intimates, but only those. Our friends ! well, they pass 
by in the crowd, and I'll admit we perchance see little of 
them. You, Maude Biversley, are one of my intimates, 
and will be duly put in possession of all the secret signs 
and passwords," concluded Ethel, laughing. 

Maude pressed her friend's hand in acknowledgment of 
this last speech, and then fell-to stirring her tea in absent 
fashion. She was by no means a gushing or impression- 
able young lady, but she had been marvellously attracted 
by Ethel Clothele, and with good reason ; for Ethel had 
considerably more than her beauty to recommend her in 
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her frank, free, generous disposition. Fearless, and hold- 
ing her opinions with no shame concealing them, not 
heeding particularly whether Society coincided in her 
views or not, Miss Clothele was at times pronounced ' ' so 
odd, you know ; " but, as a beauty and a heiress, she not 
only was allowed to go her own way, but Society sometimes 
even adopted her view of the matter, qualifying their 
former criticism in this wise, " Odd, but so clever, you 
know." Good Lord! to think if one knew as much as 
Society would have us believe we do in these days, when 
every gobemouche prefaces his story with those dread 
words. 




CHAPTER VI. 



THE UNIVERSITY MATCH. 




T is once more the height of a London season, and 
still there are no tidings of the missing Fred 
Riversley. Maude is in town with her own 
people, and is enjoying herself thoroughly. The 
Eev. Mortimer has taken a prettily furnished little house 
in May Fair for six weeks, and the family generally were 
sipping all the sweets of London at its maddest. The 
pictures, the park, tbe opera, and society amply employed 
all their time, and Maude, at all events, thoroughly re- 
velled in everything. She was of far too fine a physique 
to feel tired, and of far too free and unspoilt a nature to 
be bored. Dance, dinner, garden-party, play, an after- 
noon at Lord's, or at ducking, perchance, at Hurlingham 
or Ascot, she enjoyed it all. John Hainton also was up 
from Clumbershire, and much given to volunteering his 
services as guide and escort. It was obvious not only to 
Maude herself, but to her saucy sister and her father and 
mother, that the squire of Enderly was undoubtedly pay- 
ing her much more attention than, courteous as he in- 
variably was to them, it was his custom to bestow upon 
any individual woman. That the Rev. Mortimer and his 
wife should view this with favourable eyes was only 
natural. John Hainton was a most desirable son-in-law 
in every way. Maude herself, modest maiden though she 
was, had once or twice asked herself whether she really 
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could love this man, should he ask her hand, but had 
shelved the question with the reflection that it would be 
time enough to make up her mind when the question 
arose. 

Despite all the whirl in which they both lived, Maude 
contrived to see a good deal of her friend Ethel Clothele. 
The professions of that young lady had not been like so 
many professions that stars of the London world are apt 
to make in their rustic sojournings. Ethel's door was 
never shut against her friend ; and not only that, but the 
popular beauty procured numberless pleasant invitations 
for Maude from people who, but for Miss Olothele's inter- 
position, would not even have been aware of her existence. 
Miss Eiversley, as I have already said, was a quick- 
witted, lively girl, who invariably made her way whenever 
she got a start ; and no sooner was it made known that 
she was one of Ethel's closest intimates, than invitations 
fell pretty thick upon her and hers. You see the name 
was known on Society's " change." Sir John had made a 
figure in the best circles of the London world in his day, 
and his scapegrace son had been known in the inner 
sanctuary after him. 

His sister's success naturally gave Arthur Eiversley — 
now settled in chambers in the Temple, and presumedly 
studying for the Bar — a considerable lift in Society. Then 
he, of himself, was an interesting person, as holding the 
possible reversion of George Latimer's estate. 

" Quite interesting, really, to look at a young man who 
may be promoted from pauperism to tolerable affluence," 
said Lady Cardslipper to Lord Baccart, putting up her 
glasses. 

" Very; must feel as if he had got a rare good treble- 
event bet, or had invented an infallible martingale, I 
should think," replied the noble baron, who had dedicated 
much time and thought to such studies. 

But there were a good many people who, pretty much 
as the country-people had done in Clumbershire, accepted 
Arthur Eiversley as Latimer's heir, arguing his cousin 
Ered would have been heard of ere this, if he were ever to 
be heard of again. 

Another person Miss Eiversley began to see a good deal 

4 
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of under her present circumstances, and who rapidly 
occupied a high place in her favour, was Ralph Leslie. 
She appreciated his chivalrous courtesy to her sex, the 
thoroughness and straightforwardness of his character. 
What Leslie thought on any matter on which it behoved 
him to give an opinion, he had the courage to say and to 
stand by. Not quite so common a virtue this as men may 
deem it. There are plenty of us who only speak half our 
minds on such occasions, and are apt to semi-shuffle out 
of such semi-expressed judgment as we have permitted our 
tongue to avow, upon finding that the majority is against 
us. Leslie, too, was attracted by very much the same 
qualities in Maude, so that it was small wonder the pan- 
speedily became close allies, a state of affairs which John 
Hainton viewed with jaundiced eyes, and some little 
asperity. 

But there was one person who regarded Maude's inti- 
macy with the heiress and London success with the 
bitterest dislike, and that was Caroline Mangerston. As 
we know, it had been Miss Eiversley's misfortune to be 
accessory to a slight put upon her at their first meeting, 
and Caroline Mangerston was one of those natures that 
treasure up and brood morbidly over such trifling contre- 
temps. If she said little, she observed keenly; and her 
somewhat shy manner was, to some extent, assumed. 
It covered her lack of conversation, and Miss Mangerston 
was not gifted in clothing her thoughts with language. 
Another point in her character, though carefully masked, 
was an extreme jealousy about the friendship of Ethel. 
She invariably viewed with dislike and distrust any lady 
who appeared likely to become a favourite with Miss 
Clothele. She was as sincerely attached to Ethel as it 
was in her nature to be attached to any one ; but, as she 
was a girl of few intimacies, so, where she did give her 
friendship, it was of that passionate, jealous nature, 
liable to turn round and rend the object of it with relent- 
less animosity in the moment of her wrath, albeit the tears 
of remorse might flow freely, her anger once expended. 

Miss Clothele had no idea of the real nature of her 
quiet, rather shy companion, for Caroline Mangerston was 
not demonstrative, and yet her devotion for the heiress 
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was as intense as her jealousy concerning it. She was 
continually tortured by Ethel's new intimacies, and pic- 
tured herself as relegated completely to the background, 
and relapsing into the position of any other dependent of 
her class, and it had so far been very different. It was 
sweet to her to be Ethel's great confidante, to mix in the 
world under the shield of Miss Clothele's protection ; and 
she knew well that the heiress was inflexible upon the 
point that she should be treated with all the respect due 
to herself. And should she allow Maude Kiversley to step 
between her and all this ? Not if she could prevent it. 
She had taken a dislike to Maude as being Hainton's 
partner in that valse which he should have danced with 
her at Enderly ; but now, as she saw the daily increasing 
intimacy between the two girls, she began to conceive a 
positive hatred for Miss Riversley, and began to look 
anxiously around as to how she might cause a rupture 
between them ; and, if in so doing she could work woe to 
Maude, so much the better; that thought would nerve, 
not stay her hand. In the meantime she could but wait 
her opportunity. We do not resort to such clumsy expe- 
dients as daggers and poisoned bowls in the nineteenth 
century ; but vindictive people deal out as cruel reprisals 
even nowadays in good society, though it is etiquette to 
receive the fatal thrust with an easy smile, and wrestle 
with your anguish in the silence of your chamber. 

It is a glorious summer afternoon; the fierce July sun 
shines down upon the beautiful four-acre lawn of Lord's, 
now ringed by carriages, drags, and spectators. Ladies in 
all their bravery, in cream-coloured cashmeres, in light 
silks of bronze, sage green, light blue, dark blue, of every 
shade, of every hue. Red parasols, white, black, striped, 
&c. ; the circlet looks like a flower garden, around which 
black coated bipeds, with flowers in their buttonholes, 
perpetually gyrate. On the roofs of coaches, on tables 
beneath the trees, at the nursery end, in tents at the back 
of the pavilion, endless lunches, merging into continuous 
afternoon teas, incessantly go on. The light laughter ol 
the women is mingled with rounds of enthusiastic applause, 
interspersed with cries of "Oh, played!" "fielded!" 
"well hit! " 
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It is four o'clock in the afternoon of the first day of the 
University match, as the big iron gates at the east-end of 
the ground swing back to admit the entrance of a dark 
claret coach, with a team of four iron-greys, which, sweeping 
round to the left, proceed at foot's-pace to the ground 
secured for them on the upper side of the pavilion. Lord 
Lithfield's handsome blase face looks down from the box 
seat, while his fair companion is also well known to us. 
Miss Clothele sits beside the Viscount, and on the bench 
behind them are Miss Mangerston, Miss Eiversley, her 
brother, and Colonel Leslie. Some two or three men were 
at the back of the drag, the boot of which, if it did not 
contain lunch, had all the necessaries for a most elaborate 
tea — from " the appetizer " and cake, to hyson and cham- 
pagne cup. 

"There, Miss Clothele," said the Viscount, as, having 
at length manoeuvred his coach into its allotted berth, the 
grooms led away the horses. " Now, I am once more able 
to talk to you, but the crowd is so great, and the road so 
narrow, that it is necessary to pay attention to where one 
is going, or even at foot's-pace one might upset something 
or somebody." 

" Quite so, and I hope you noticed how beautifully I 
behaved. I uttered not a syllable to distract your atten- 
tion. It could be, at the pace we were going, no selfish 
apprehensions tied my tongue, you can be certain. Simply 
philanthropic motives." 

" Ten thousand thanks ! — on which side are your sym- 
pathies enlisted ? " 

" I should say Oxford, if I were a humbug, because I see 
you have on a dark blue scarf; but I understand nothing 
about the game. I like the show, to see the dresses, to see 
one's acquaintances, and to enjoy a pleasant party with 
pleasant people, in what is to us Londoners, just now, 
virtually ' the country.' If you want an enthusiast you 
must look behind you. Maude plays cricket, at least, you 
did, my dear, a couple of years back — didn't you ? " 

"Not quite so recently as that; but I have bowled and 
fagged out for Arthur, as a girl," laughed Miss Eiversley. 

"Yes, and she was a very decent bowler, too, Miss 
Clothele," said Arthur, "till the time came when she wag 
demoralised, and made a young lady of." 
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This gentleman was extremely satisfied with his present 
position. It was not only pleasant to be seen — I am afraid 
he thought more about that than seeing — but to be able to 
say to his friends of the Temple afterwards, " At the 
Oxford and Cambridge — oh, yes, I went on Lithfield's 
drag ; had to take care of my sister, you know." That 
last turn to the sentence was artistic, embodying, as it did, 
self-sacrifice to his sister, and how the extent to which he 
was sought in aristocratic circles bored him. 

" You must explain all this to me, Mr. Riversley," said 
Ethel, turning round. "Don't be too technical, please, 
but couch your explanation in what you would doubtless 
call the most childish of English, and then be prepared to 
find I don't understand you. Give me only a general idea 
of the game, as to which side is winning, and whether any 
particular interest attaches to the men now in. Ha, what 
does that cheer mean — a man out, is it not ? I see one 
returning to the pavilion ? " 

" Yes, Miss Clothele, the light blues are cheering ; they 
have disposed of one of our most dangerous bats for a 
mere trifle. Bather a disaster for our people this, as we 
counted on his making a good many runs before he was 
sent back ; but it is the luck of the game ; the best players 
sometimes fail at a pinch, and the rather despised tail of 
the eleven, that is, those who are sent in towards the end, 
as of small account, make the score." 

" I understand ; we see that in the world generally. The 
unknown men in everything come unexpectedly to the 
front, and beat those about whom such great things are 
predicted." 

Arthur took refuge in silence. He thought the heiress 
was getting a trifle didactic, still he was highly flattered at 
the duty assigned to him, and more by accident than 
design was achieving that rather uncommon discretion of 
holding his tongue when he had nothing to say. 

" Now, tell me how the game goes," said Ethel, after a 
slight pause, during which it had been, what the initiated 
would call, slow cricket. The batsman, who had just 
arrived at the wicket, was feeling his way. The one he 
found there was celebrated for his defence, but he pos- 
sessed no capacity for free hitting, which is what amuses 
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the general public. That invaluable man in an eleven, 
who can nearly always be depended upon to keep up his 
wicket and bully the bowling — albeit, he may get few runs 
• — is appreciated only by the connoisseurs of the game. 

" Cambridge, Miss Clothele, finished their first innings 
for one hundred and seventy-three. Our people, by which 
I mean Oxford, you know, are now in, and we have lost 
two wickets for twenty-one runs ; and, sad to say, the two 
out are two of our best men." 

' ' Then it looks rather against you dark blues," said Ethel. 

" Nonsense ! don't be faint hearted, Arthur — ah, well 
played, well hit, Mr. Lackington. No, he cannot save it 
— four, it's through the ropes. He gets runs very often, 
does he not, Arthur?" exclaimed Maude, who was now 
heart and soul in the match. 

No need to ask which side she espoused. Her dark 
bine necktie and the corresponding flowers in her bonnet 
tcld that. In fact, there was an Oxford tint about the 
whole drag, from the noble owner's scarf to the corn- 
flowers in the buttonholes of his grooms — from the dark 
blue rosettes of the horses, to the deeply azure-tinted 
posies at the ladies' breasts. 

" Yes," answered Arthur, " Lackington is a bit uncertain, 
but he's dangerous when it's his day." 

" And it is his day ! " cried enthusiastic Maude. " Oh, 
bravo, bravo ! " and she clapped her hands, as Mr. Lack- 
ington, now beginning to feel at home at the wicket, hit 
the Cambridge slow bowler to leg for two. 

But in the very next over came further disaster to 
Oxford ; that able exponent of defence, in the ardour of 
Lis vocation, got his leg "in front," and was adjudicated 
out " leg before." Three for thirty-five. 

" That's bad," said Maude; "Mr. Stayer was a more 
useful man even than a run-getter, in an up-hill game 
such as this is, don't you think so, Arthur ?" 

" You're quite right. This is Mullins coming in now ; 
he is something in Lackington s style, but not so good — 
a tremendous hard hitter. The game will be lively now, 
Miss Clothele. Mullins never wastes time at the wicket, 
he either makes runs or goes. He will either be out, or 
he'll make twenty runs in the next quarter of an hour." 
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The mighty Mullins thoroughly justified Arthur's 
account of him. He made two mighty swipes to the ropes 
for four each, and a third hit of similar calibre, but which 
a brilliant piece of fielding on the part of Cambridge 
reduced to two. His eleventh ball he lifted far towards 
the heavens — a big hit, but the long-field-on was equal to 
the occasion, and Mullins, the great slogger of the Oxford 
team, received his quietus, and retired slowly to the 
pavilion. 

" Oh dear," said Ethel, " that is bad for our side, is it 
not, Lord Litlmeld." 

"Four for forty-eight," remarked the Viscount, as he 
looked at the telegraph-board. " Yes, it doesn't look well. 
I've laid three hundred to two hundred on the old colours, 
and it seems rather that the other way at present." 

However, as regards the remainder of the Oxford team, 
although no one man made a great score, yet they all 
contributed something. 

The one exception was Lackington, who was not got rid 
of till he had put fifty-eight runs together. In short, 
when the last wicket of the dark blues fell, they were 
only twenty-nine runs behind their enemies of the Cam, 
after all. 

" Ten minutes to six ! " exclaimed the Viscount ; " on 
my word, Miss Clothele, I beg you pardon. Miss Kivers- 
ley, Miss Mangerston, pray forgive me. I was so absorbed 
in the game, I forgot all about your necessities. Here, 
Philip, look sharp — tea, claret-cup, hock, and seltzers, and 
everything else there is to eat and drink." 

Lord Lithfield's servitors had had a gipsy fire, and a 
kettle simmering upon it, going for the last hour under the 
wall, so his orders were speedily attended to. 

" That lady seems rather struck with some of us," said 
Leslie quietly to Maude, as he took a cup of tea from the 
servant and handed it to her. 

" Which ? " inquired Maude, curiously. 

A slight elevation of the Colonel's eyebrows, and a 
glance of his eye, apprised her of the direction in which 
she should look. On the grass just below their drag, and 
not ten paces distant from it, an extremely handsome 
woman of middle age was surveying them with great 
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attention. She was well and richly dressed, while the 
man on whose arm she leaned looked like a gentleman, to 
say the very least of him. Still Leslie was right, this lady 
did stare at the occupants of the drag in a fashion rather 
exceeding that warranted on such occasions hy well-bred 
people, and both she and her cavalier apparently would 
come under that denomination. 

" People will look at Ethel, you know, Colonel Leslie ; 
she must pay the penalty of having made a reputation," 
laughed Maude. "By the way, do you know, Viscount, 
who it is that is taking such interest in us ? " 

" Interested in us ?" rejoined Lithfield, laughing; " why. 
half the people here are, I should hope, or else what is the 
use of my crowning my coach with the Graces. Where is 
he ? Whom do you mean ? " 

" It isn't a him," laughed Maude. " I'm alluding to that 
lady in a mixture of heliotrope and black, with all jet 
trimmings." 

Lithfield turned abruptly round, and, to Maude's as- 
tonishment, received a slight laughing nod from the lady 
in question. The Viscount raised his hat in return, and 
then inquired anxiously whether Miss Clothele would take 
another cup of tea. 

Miss liiversley might be new to London, but she knew, 
as women instinctively always do know, that it was best to 
leave further inquiring about the lady in heliotrope and 
black, not so common a little time ago as it is now. 

" You take a deep interest in sport of all kinds, Miss 
Kiversley," said Leslie, in his deep mellow tones. 

" Yes, I think I do. You see I am country bred, and a 
cricket match or a ' hot corner ' always interest me. I like 
to pick out my gun when I come down with the luncheon, 
and woe betide them if they do not do their devoir. Country 
racing I've seen of course, but this was my first Ascot. I 
went down with Ethel and Lord Lithfield, as you know ; 
although it's not quite the right word, I can only say it's 
heavenly." 

And here, as an honest chronicler of events, I must 
invite the reader's attention to the fact that no lady of this 
party has displayed the slightest wish to leave her seat. 
If it has ever been your luck to escort ladies to Lord's, you 
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must know that they are always restless, that no seat con- 
tents them, they are always wanting to move about. As 
for the game, nine-tenths of them neither understand it nor 
care to, but if you can once bestow your fair charge upon 
a drag, depend upon it, she will never want to move until 
play is over. That fulfils all the requirements of her heart ; 
not only can she see, but, much more important, she can 
be seen. 

" Ah ! here are the dark blues turning out again," ex- 
claimed the Viscount ; " very close upon an hour yet before 
stumps are drawn, time enough to see my foes from the 
Cam discomfited to some extent, if only the Fates be 
propitious." 

Watching the drag closely at some short distance is a tall 
stalwart man, whose frank blue eyes look no little troubled 
at the sight of it. John Hainton, after the wont cf men 
entangled, for the first time in Cupid's meshes, is strangely 
mistrustful of himself. He, cool, calm, self-reliant in the 
business transactions of life, the wild delirium of the hunt- 
ing field, or the fierce tumult of the betting ring, is nervous 
and wanting confidence as soon as he finds himself in 
Maude Kiversley's presence. It is curious, this sensation. 
Arguing it over to himself, Hainton feels, in a worldly point 
of view, that he ought not to mistrust a favourable answer, 
but then, poor fellow, he is dreadfully in earnest, and when 
that is the case— well, to put it mildly, the male creature 
does not figure to advantage. There is Ethel Clothele, for 
instance. To aspire to her hand would, he knows, be much 
more presumptuous, and yet John Hainton feels that to ask 
Ethel to marry him would be infinitely easier than to put 
that question to Maude. He would scorn to acknowledge 
it, but he does not quite like Lord Lithfield's attentions to 
the lady of his love, and cannot even disguise from himself 
that he feels decidedly uncomfortable on the subject of 
Colonel Leslie. He has some warranty for this. As before 
said, the Colonel and Maude had become great friends — 
friends and nothing more— but how was a man seriously 
wounded to know this ? It is not so easy even for the cool 
practised veteran who is watching the game to say when 
a maiden's heart is touched, but a man over head and ears 
inlovewould feel jealous of his charmer 'suncle, not knowing 
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him to be such. To any one with unbiassed judgment, the 
thorough frankness and cordiality exhibited by Maude and 
the Colonel in their relations to each other would have been 
quite sufficient guarantee that no warmer feeling than 
friendship existed between them. John Hainton, sore 
afflicted, and seeing with all the glamour of the complaint, 
was glancing rancorously at the drag, and debating 
whether he should go and speak to Maude or not. He 
didn't know Lord Lithfield, it was true, but he knew the 
remainder of the party. 

He strode across and made his bow. 

" Delighted to see you, Mr. Hainton," said Ethel, as she 
stretched out her hand. " Lord Lithfield, let me introduce 
you to one of my hosts in the west counties, one who be- 
stowed upon me dancing, supper, and other diversions, such 
as we women love." 

" You're aboldman, Mr. Hainton," laughed the Viscount, 
as he raised his hat, and glanced at the light blue favour 
John wore in his button-hole, "to venture into such a 
violent camp of the opposite faction as we are here. How- 
ever, you may trust to there being neither hemlock in the 
wine nor anything pernicious in the sandwiches. Cham- 
pagne here, Philip. Won't you come up ? You can make 
room for him, Eiversley, eh ? " 

Arthur took the hint, and swung himself on the roof of 
the coach, and, though deprecating this arrangement, 
Hainton could not resist the temptation of occupying the 
place next the lady of his love. 

" Ah, Mr. Hainton," exclaimed Maude, as she cordially 
welcomed him, " it's not your fault, you know, that you 
went to the wrong university." 

" The right, I'm afraid, Miss Eiversley," laughed the 
Viscount, " that is, as far as this day's cricket goes. These 
two Cambridge men are putting runs together in a manner 
that bodes us no good. If they are not parted speedily, our 
chances will look decidedly hazy." 

" I may be unwittingly speaking with a bias," rejoined 
Hainton, " but I think we are a good bit the stronger team. 
We ought to be further in front than we are ; however, 
there is a good deal of luck always in cricket." 

In the meantime, the lady who had before attracted 
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Ralph Leslie's attention, again passed the drag, and once 
more favoured its occupants with a most comprehensive 
stare. The Colonel and Miss Mangerston alone noticed 
the fair scrutineer upon this occasion. 

"In which of us is that woman interested?" mused 
Caroline Mangerston. " There's something more than idle 
curiosity in her steady stare ; one of the men most likely, 
I wonder which of them ? " 

" She ought to be able to swear to young Eiversley in a 
court of justice," muttered Leslie; then turning round, he 
leaned across the roof to Arthur an«l said, "Do you know 
the lady in the heliotrope and black dress ? " 

"Not in the least," replied the young gentleman; "I 
never saw her before." 

But it was evident now that the strange lady became 
aware that she had attracted the attention of those upon 
the coach. She dropped her eyes, whispered something 
to her companion, and vanished into the crowd. 

"Odd," muttered the Colonel. That Lithfield had 
recognized this lady had not escaped him, and he resolved 
to ask the Viscount for further particulars when oppor- 
tunity offered. 

"What more delightful hour is there in the whole 
London season than that six to seven on a big match day 
at Lord's, when the weather is propitious. To sit on 
bench or coach by a pretty woman, and pretend to be 
explaining the game to her, a subject in which she affects 
to be deeply interested whenever an outer barbarian inter- 
feres with your tete-a-tete, while in reality you neither of 
you know, much less care, who is in or who is out, these 
are golden moments in the days of our youth, before 
anxiety concerning draughts and dampness has come to 
us, when dyspepsia and liver are evils of which we have 
vaguely heard. Such a halcyon time has arrived to the 
Viscount's party. The warm summer's evening would 
have calmed the fears of the greatest hypochondriac, and 
as Lithfield and Miss Clothele interchanged light badinage 
on the box, it more than once rose to the Viscount's mind 
to ask her to accept legal claim to the position ; but Lith- 
field knew women well, and strongly conscious though he 
was of the rank, wealth, and position that he had to offer, 
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yet he felt instinctively Ethel was not to be won on that 
score. That he might ask her hand successfully in days 
to come, he thought very possible, but he felt that to ask 
that question now would be very doubtful policy. He had 
been a dozen times as near the brink of matrimony as 
this, but lacked the nerve to don the fetters. " For better 
or worse," snarled the cynic lang syne — terrible sophistry ! 
do we not always take them for worse ? Not quite ; they 
do not run about in the highways or byways, but the 
women who make their husband's career are alive in the 
world yet ; an' you meet one and have the shrewdness to 
know her when you do, remember she brings ample dowry, 
though she has few gowns to her back. 

Arthur Eiversley had speedily swung himself off the 
drag and plunged into the general crowd, leaving his sister 
to tyrannize over John Hainton to the summit of her 
caprice ; but Maude was no merciless maiden in this 
respect, and Hainton was soon gossiping pleasantly enough 
with the object of his admiration, and much relieved to 
find that Colonel Leslie interfered but rarely in their con- 
versation, devoting himself, with a perseverance worthy of 
a better cause, to the entertainment of Miss Mangerston. 
That young lady had a great liking for the Colonel ; he 
was always gravely courteous and pleasant to her ; and 
let Ethel Clothele be jealous as she might on behalf of her 
chcre-amie, yet Ethel's friends, although not slighting, 
were apt to vouchsafe Miss Mangerston scant converse. 
Caroline Mangerston had never much to say for herself, 
and men are wont to tire of executing monologue to 
women, however unscrupulous they may be as regards their 
fellows. Yes, there are times when we have all mentally 
raged to get " our oar in," and nearly choked from sup- 
pressed execration at our companion's ceaseless garrulity. 

But the horses are round, the stumps are drawn, Cam- 
bridge eighty-one for two wickets, and the fashionable 
world flocks westward again to dinner. When Lord Lith- 
field pulled up his team in front of the house in Prince's 
Gate, Ethel bade him a frank good-night, and thanked 
him honestly for a pleasant afternoon. 

" You'll let me call for you to-morrow, then, Miss 
Clothele, and we'll drive up to see the battle finished." 
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"With pleasure," said Ethel, as she swung herself 
lightly to the ground. " Now, good-bye." 

But the cloud no bigger than a man's hand was already 
in the heavens, and the downpour of the morrow effec- 
tually squelched the university tournament, and saved the 
dark blue from what looked like imminent defeat. 
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CHAPTEK VII. 



AN ILLUSIVE IDEA. 




]ETHUE EIVEESLEY, as July wore away, was 
getting a little intoxicated with his social success. 
To exchange university life for the great London 
Maelstrom is alone a thing that often throws a 
weak character somewhat off its balance ; but in Arthur 
Biversley's case there was this additional temptation — 
namely, that he who had been a man of little mark at 
Oxford had, thanks chiefly to his sister's friendship with 
Miss Clothele, aided a little by the probability of his 
inheriting George Latimer's money, and eventually com- 
ing into the baronetcy, obtained a footing in the London 
world that men of much greater advantages seldom achieve 
in their first season. That he should ignore the obvious 
ladder by which he had climbed was only what might 
be naturally expected from a weak and somewhat conceited 
young man. Mr. Arthur Eiversley had taught himself to 
believe that his success was due principally owing to his 
good looks, agreeable manners, and promising prospects. 
He had for some time schooled himself into the belief that 
there was no probability whatever of his cousin Fred ever 
turning up, and of late had grumbled a good deal at the 
terms of the late Mr. Latimer's will. To compass such a 
life as Arthur is now leading requires much clever man- 
agement on five hundred a year, and already the young 
man was beginning to find considerable difficulties about 
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finding the ready money, without which, however much 
you may live at other people's expense, it is impossible to 
carry on the war. You may pay nobody that it is at all 
possible to get credit from — your tradesmen, for instance, 
such as tailors, hosiers, hatters, &c, are liberal in that 
way for two or three years — but cabs, club dinners, rail- 
way excursions, Ascot, Hurlingham, &c, are matters of 
" money down," and by no manner of means to be other- 
wise compounded. 

Arthur Eiversley, thinking somewhat gloomily over the 
scarcity of gold and silver, gradually falls to musing over 
what is the easiest remedy to apply to this state of things. 
After much cogitation he comes to the conclusion that 
there are only two courses open to him — matrimony or 
the money-lenders. He, as may be easily imagined, over- 
rates his chances in either line. He considers himself a 
very much more eligible parti than it is likely the chape- 
rones at all events would deem him at present ; and most 
decidedly, when he comes to discourse his prospects with 
the money-lenders, he will find that they put a very dif- 
ferent value upon his chance of inheriting Latimer's estate 
to that at which he assesses it. However, he is not called 
upon just yet to try this experiment. He bethinks him- 
self that a wealthy wife would be a more prudent, more 
moral thing to do than borrowing money at ruinous in- 
terest ; and, mentally patting himself on the back for the 
worldly wisdom he has displayed in his cogitation, he 
begins to run over the monied young ladies of his ac- 
quaintance. 

As may easily be supposed, Ethel Clothele was one of 
the first names that came into his mind, and after two or 
three minutes' reflection he came to the conclusion that it 
was useless to go further. Here was one of the very hand- 
somest girls in London, an avowed heiress, and mixing in 
the very best society, an intimate friend of his sister's, 
and who always welcomed him with the greatest cordiality. 
Why should he not stand a good chance with her ? 

" I'm of her own set," he argued (he forgot but partially, 
and that but very recently), " heir to a good estate and a 
baronetcy, oi an old county family, and, hem ! not a bad 
looking fellow "—diffidence was not one of Arthur Rivers- 
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ley's failings. " Of course she might do better, but, by 
Jove ! " here he pulled up his shirt collar and contem- 
plated himself in the glass, " she might do worse. I'm 
blessed if I don't go down and talk the thing over with 
Maude. These girls tell each other a good deal ; it's 
possible she might give me an inkling of what chance I 
should stand." 

Having thus proposed to make life easy to himself by 
living on a woman's money, Mr. Eiversley felt that he was 
as much a man of energy and determination as if he had 
sat down with the firmest resolution to work hard and 
endeavour to achieve success in his profession. He really 
could have seen nothing mean in the step he meditated, 
even had his attention been thus directed. He would 
have enumerated all the advantages that he on his side 
brought to the bargair. he proposed ; and, remember, he 
had taught himself to believe that these were no shadowy 
contingencies, but realities that would come to pass in the 
next six years, even probably to being direct heir to the 
baronetcy. Sir John's life was precarious, and that Fred 
Eiversley should ever appear upon the scene, an idea not 
worth serious consideration. 

" It would read rather well in the Post — 'Ethel Clothele 
to Arthur Eiversley, nephew of Sir John Eiversley, of 
Bunnington Park.' Suppose one could hardly say 
nephew and heir of Sir John Eiversley. Of course I 
know there is nothing to come into there, but the title's 
nice, and between my own money and Ethel's we might 
redeem the property. At all events that is a thing to 
think over." 

You see this young man did not affect to be the least in 
love with perhaps the most beautiful girl he had ever met. 
He was really too much wrapped up in himself to run much 
danger from woman's bright eyes, flash they ever so 
brightly. He thought that this would be a very excellent 
arrangement, and that he could get along very comfortably 
upon Miss Clothele's money till such time as he succeeded 
to his own inheritance. An acknowledged beauty as his 
■vife, too, would give him a certain eclat in society, he 
ihought. He was not old enough as yet to apprehend 
that the positioa of Venus' satellite is by no means to be 
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coveted. No need, at all events, to preach to Arthur 
Biversley the creed that belief in one's self goes a long 
way to assuring success. 

He turned into Curzon Street, a flower in his button- 
hole, his frock-coat and lavender gloves buttoned tight, 
and with the easy air of one of Society's spoilt children — 
children, alas, who gaze ruefully back, at times, upon 
cakes prematurely eaten, on toys too soon broken — who, 
reckless in the morning of life, too often forge fetters for 
then* lifetime. We know all about the opportunity past, 
the word spoken, and the arrow sped, but who shall enu- 
merate the tilings tbat do come back ? Aye, come back, 
and persistently come back. The protested bill, the follies 
of our youth, the sins of our maturer years, &c. We pay 
penalty sharp enough concerning them in this world with- 
out counting the indictment against us hereafter. 

He found his family at luncheon, as he anticipated, and 
was cordially welcomed. 

" To what unexpected event do we owe the felicity of 
your highness's company ? " asked Miss Bessie, pertly. 

She and Arthur were apt to spar a little in these times. 
The young lady had no idea of what she termed humour- 
ing Arthur's airs. " I don't mind his ' putting on side ' 
with Sooiety," said this irrepressible and, truth to say, 
somewhat slangy damsel ; " that's Society's look-out ; but 
I, for one, don't mean to submit to it at home." 

Her brother, his self-esteem being continually severely 
wounded, was wont to sneer at the folly of taking girls 
from school before their education was completed — at au 
age when they mistook pertness for wit and impudence for 
ease in company. But, for all that, Arthur winced a good 
deal under Miss Bessie's attacks, proudly though he tried 
to ignore them. He was not clever, and his two sisters 
were. It is so at times. The talent of the family lies 
entirely with the girls, while the boys, whose opportunities 
of making use of it are so much more extensive, are un- 
luckily destitute of capital to draw upon. Maude strove 
to think and make the very best of her brother, but Miss 
Bessie was more merciless, and, if he snubbed her, she 
most relentlessly chaffed him, and, on the whole, perhaps 
Had considerably the best of it. Irrepressible young ladies 

5 
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of her age are very difficult to put down, while conceited 
young men of Arthur's are terribly sensitive to raillery. 

Calmly ignoring Miss Bessie's interrogatory, Arthur 
slipped quietly into a chair and apparently devoted him- 
self to his luncheon. 

" Has he come here simply because he is hungry ? " 
asked Bessie of her sister in a stage aside ; "or has he 
fashionable intelligence to unfold ? " 

"I have come to lunch, Bessie, if you are curious. If 
I had fashionable chit-chat to talk over I certainly 
shouldn't bore you with it," retorted Arthur, sharply. 
" Stupid, I know, to those who don't understand it." 

" Dear me ! " ejaculated that young lady, throwing up 
her hands in mook admiration. " To think he has been 
bored with it all his life, and still 'bears it like a lamb ! ' " 

Arthur Biversley once more took refuge in silence, but 
Miss Bessie had no idea of retiring from the attaok so 
speedily. 

" I don't mind sacrificing myself," she observed, with 
assumed solemnity ; but, child though I am, I can see 
you are suffering from a suppressed secret. Best cleanse 
your breast, my brother, if it is a story not altogether 
unbefitting my childish ears." 

The girl was a born actress, and her pose of resignation 
and the mock dignity of her language made her sister 
laugh. 

"Just like you, Maude, you always encourage her in 
her impertinence," growled Arthur. 

" If you are so irritable or out of sorts that you cannot 
put up with a little of Bessie's nonsense, tell her so at 
uiice, and I have no doubt she will leave you alone." 

" I think I had best leave you both alone," retorted that 
young lady, and, with a "bless you, my dears," she rose 
with her father and mother and left the room. 

" I came here principally to see you, Maude, on a 
matter of importance," said Arthur, as the door closed. 

"You are not in trouble, I hope," she murmured; for 
she read his character so truly, and the effect of this 
shadowy inheritance upon it, that her first impression 
would be always this when he made such an announce- 
ment to her. 
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" Not at all," lie rejoined. " Don't you think an early 
marriage is a good thing for a fellow ? It steadies him 
and gives him position, you know." 

"Those are two points that depend a good deal upon 
whom a man marries. If he marries a good girl that he 
is honestly in love with, it should steady him if anything 
in this world will. As for position — well, of course it is 
possible to arrive at that through your wife ; but, Arthur, 
— our sex see these things quicker than yours — take my 
word for it, there is not one in twenty of us who could 
forego at times reminding a husband of that fact ; and, 
unless you, by your own exertions, eventually give some- 
thing in return, you'll not find it a happy marriage." 

" Pooh ! Why, the thing is done every day." 

" Exactly ; and the mistake discovered every day. 
Many a man, whose name is now famous, has doubtless 
owed his start in life to his wife's wealth and position, and 
such marriage has turned out happily, but then, remem- 
ber, the man made a name for himself afterwards." 

" Well, you know, I didn't exactly want so much to 
elucidate your views on matrimony generally as upon one 
particular case." 

"Meaning your own projected scheme. But, Arthur, 
how do you propose to keep a wife ? " 

" That's nothing to the purpose. I want to consult you 
about what prospect of success I should have with a 
certain lady." 

" My dear Arthur, before I even ask who the lady is, it 
is but fair to tell you that I fancy Society would dub you a 
detrimental." 

" You forget my prospects ! " exclaimed the young man, 
hastily. " The woman who marries me will, in course of 
time, be Lady Eiversley, and sharer in a handsome in- 
come." 

" I'll argue no more with you about those * will-o'-the- 
wisp ' prospects, but you'll find the world generally ap- 
praise them pretty much at my valuation." 

" Absurd, Maude ! I cannot understand the extreme 
delight you have in running your own brother down." 

" I do not," said the girl, sadly ; " but I would fain have 
him stick to his bone instead of snapping at the shadow. 
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Better to work at the profession you have embraced than 
to keep speculating upon an inheritance that may never 
come to you." 

He recognized the soundness of the advice. He had 
quite enough common sense to know that was what it be- 
hoved him to, but he was of an indolent, sensuous tem- 
perament, that shrank from toil and dearly loved pleasure. 
It was sweeter to remain wrapped in the pleasant dream 
he had wove for himself. He could, of course, always take 
to hard work when the necessity became apparent. He 
did not know what that meant — how hard the collar 
presses when, after years of sybarite existence, work be- 
comes a must, if you are to live, and hard work if you are 
to live decently. He did not consider that the first rungs 
of the ladder are poorly paid in all professions, and in 
none more tban the very one he had adopted. He had 
never seriously thought about that famous essay of 
Dickens' on the " dry rot " in humanity — so awfully true 
to nature — a common complaint, so easy to contract, and 
only to be stemmed by bitter toil and terrible anguish of 
both mind and body. He had no more thought now of 
attending to Maude's advice, than if he had not believed in 
it. We believe in a good many things that we totally dis- 
regard ; and there is no greater mistake than to suppose 
that men, as a rule, go hopelessly down hill with closed 
eyes. They see their doom quite as clearly as the lookers 
on ; but strength of mind to stop the coach fails them. 

" Never mind what I had better do, or what I had 
better not speculate on," returned Arthur, after a pause. 
" The question now is, what chance have I in what I pro- 
pose doing ? Why I come to you is, because I think you 
may probably be able to form a good opinion of my chance. 
I told you I thought of marrying. What if I should ask 
Ethel Clothele ? " 

" You ! I beg your pardon, Arthur, I don't hesitate to 
say I think you would get a decided though courteous 
refusal." 

" I am sure I get on very well with her ; we are on 
excellent terms," rejoined Arthur, somewhat sulkily. "I 
can't see that she has a decided preference for any one 
else." 
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" No ; but you surely cannot say she's ever shown a de- 
cided preference for you. Don't you think your being my 
brother may account, in some measure, for her being 
always civil to, and sometimes dancing with you ? " 

" It strikes me you're a little jealous of the heiress' 
affections," said Arthur, drily. 

" It is but natural," continued Maude, ignoring his re- 
mark, " that she should welcome the brother of one of her 
chief intimates cordially, and vouchsafe him a dance at 
times, especially when he dances as well as you do ; but, 
believe me, you have made no further impression, nor do 
I think you likely to. I don't pretend to pity you, for you 
have never even made a pretence of being in love with 
her. If Ethel wishes to marry position, in my humble 
opinion, she might be Lady Lithfield for the holding up of 
her finger — a position which, granting that visionary be- 
quest should become a fact, is higher than you could then 
give her." 

" Hang it, Maude, I never knew that Lithfield had made 
play in that quarter," interposed Arthur, with a look of 
much surprise. 

" I'd hardly say that," returned his sister. " Lord 
Lithfield is a man of the world, and not likely to go be- 
yond a certain length without encouragement he has never 
as yet received. He does not view winning Ethel Clothele 
as quite such a prosaic or easy task as yourself. To do 
him justice, too, he is really much struck with her, and if 
she chose it should be so, would, I fancy, be very soon 
much in love with her. He's twenty years your senior, 
Arthur, but I verily believe, has still more capacity than 
you for that amiable indiscretion." 

" Of course, if Lithfield is in the field, it is no use my 
entering against him," observed Arthur, who thought this 
a favourable excuse for abandoning the discussion. 

" And, if he were not," exclaimed Maude, somewhat 
nettled at her brother's conceit, " there are twenty as good 
as he she might pick and choose from. Mark me, my 
brother, Ethel Clothele will marry because she loves, and 
for neither rank nor position. It is not that she has ever 
told me so, but we women can read each other much 
better than you men, and I know it will be so. If you can 
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ever make her love you, she will marry you, but you'll 
have to love her first. She would laugh at such protesta- 
tions as you would make her now. I don't think I am 
ever likely to call her sister-in-law, and in all honesty, 
putting on one side her fortune, I say, Arthur, she's too 
good for you," and, with a little nod, Maude left the 
room. 

" She is right," mused Arthur Eiversley, as he sought 
his hat ; " these women do know each other better than 
we know them. If she pronounces it no go, I suppose it 
is. Lithfield, of course, is a trump against one it was im- 
possible to count on. Ethel marry for love ! no, not if 
the coronet is really at her choice. I know that much of 
the sex, anyhow." 

Maude would have had considerably more trouble to con- 
vince her brother his chance with the heiress was hopeless, 
had she not depicted Lord Lithfield at her feet ; but under 
those circumstances he was fain to admit that solution of 
his difficulties was not open to him. It was not that 
creditors were pressing him in the least, as yet. It was 
simply that he had discovered his income was insufficient 
for his requirements, ergo, the income must be increased. 
The reduction of the requirements never entered his head. 
Somehow, it seldom does in such cases. 




CHAPTEE VIII. 

MRS. BEECHEE. 

j]HERE is a part of London, lying between Lord's 
Cricket Ground and the Paddrngton Station, which 
might be at present described as " the debatable 
land." Eespectability of the heaviest type, Bohe- 
mianism, and the demi monde, all seem at present to be 
striving for its possession, and it will be curious to see, in 
twenty years, whether this is the district of the retired 
tradesman, or of the artists and their followers. The third 
section, like the North American Indian, always retires 
before the flood of respectability — intolerant of nomade 
habits and irregular hours. The Bohemians are also 
vagabond in their habits, rising when they list, going to 
bed any time, smoking at all hours, and seeing nothing 
peculiar in drinks under any circumstances, whether with 
the lark or the owl, taken horizontally or up-standing, 
before breakfast or after supper. 

At the upper part, or, to speak more specifically, at the 
Hyde Park end of Maida Vale, are several pretty villas, 
standing in what, for London, are spacious gardens. One 
of the prettiest of these cottages in the debatable land was 
inhabited by a rather debatable widow. The social police 
of the neighbourhood, consisting of those acidulated 
spinsters, fussy matrons, and inquisitive elderly gentlemen, 
whose main employment in life is inquiring into their 
neighbours' affairs in the first place, and the tearing to 
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pieces of their neighbours' characters in the second, were 
much exercised in their minds concerning her. Mrs. 
Beecher was a very well preserved woman, who might be 
any age between thirty-five and forty-five. She dressed 
extremely well — too well, said the social police — though 
in excellent taste. She was very fairly regular in her 
attendance at church, very fairly liberal in her sub- 
scriptions to the schools, &c. She had a good many 
visitors, all looking good style and irreproachably appa- 
relled. 

They always called at strictly canonical hours. There 
were no reasonable grounds whatever for assuming the 
slightest doubt about Mrs. Beecher's thorough respecta- 
bility. She had resided in her present house for the last 
four years, had paid her bills regularly, and never even 
afforded a surmise for scandal about herself; but, as I said 
before, the self-constituted " Vigilance Committee " of the 
district were still restless and curious concerning her. 

She made no disguise of her antecedents. She was the 
Avidow of Edward Beecher, Esq., late of the Bengal Civil 
Service, had a pension from the Indian Government in 
virtue of her deceased husband, and private means of her 
own to boot. She kept a couple of horses, a groom, and 
a very neat Victoria— rode sometimes, attended by this 
groom, an elderly servant of most orthodox appearance — 
was sometimes driven by him. She kept, altogether, four 
servants — a cook, a parlourmaid, a housemaid, and the 
above-mentioned groom. The first and last mentioned 
had been with their mistress for years, but were remark- 
able for the reticence of their speech. The others had 
been but lately engaged ; they equally made no disclosures, 
for the very sufficient reason that they knew nothing to 
disclose. Mrs. Beecher remained an unfathomable 
mystery. She neither sought society nor positively 
declined it ; but, of the two, inclined towards the latter. 
Old Colonel MacGruden, indeed, vowed that, to the best 
of his belief, Tom Beecher never was married, but he was 
bound to confess that Beecher had died four years ago, 
and that he had known nothing of him during the last six 
or seven years of his life. So, in such society as she chose 
to mix in, Mrs. Beecher moved under some slight amount 
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of suspicion. She afforded no grounds for it whatever. 
She was quiet, pleasant in manner, and decorous in beha- 
viour, and, but for one thing, even the suspicions of the 
social police of the district must have been long laid. The 
one thing they could not quite get over was the numerous 
fashionable visitors from the West that Mrs. Beecher had. 
Delicate cross-examination of the widow on that point 
elicited nothing more than she had moved much in society 
in her earlier life, and that her old friends were kind 
enough not to forget her now she was an old woman. 

" Old woman ! my dear," said Mrs. Pickinham, to her 
bosom friend, Miss Snipinchase, "that's her hypocrisy; 
much she dresses — and I'll admit that she knows how to 
dress — as if she thought herself an old woman." 

" Yes," replied the fair Snipinchase, " and as for her old 
friends, why, there were two young gentlemen called 01 
her last Sunday afternoon, who might have been her sons." 

Still, despite all this, Mrs. Beecher apparently mixed in 
as much society in her neighbourhood as she cared about, 
and it might have occurred to a shrewd observer, that she 
coveted no more than threw a thorough tcgis of respecta- 
bility over her. Three or four times a week, in the season, 
her brougham would rattle into town, but as to what 
diversion, or as to where his mistress might have been, 
the old groom was dumb. Theatre, opera, dinner, was all 
that could be extorted from him. Which opera-house, 
which theatre, or where was the dinner, were subjects 
upon which he was not to be questioned with result. But, 
if there was one thing that mystified the social police more 
than another, it was this : they penetrated — that is, the 
female and larger part of that great protection society — 
Mrs. Beecher's "make up." It was evident to them thnt 
the ravages of time were, in some measure, repaired by 
art — consummate art they admitted, but for what purpose ? 
When a woman is coquette enough to carefully conceal 
her years in this wise, she invariably still wishes to attract 
admiration, at all events. Would not any jury of women 
find that verdict unanimously ? In such society as they 
saw Mrs. Beecher in, she most decidedly did not seek to 
do so. She was quiet, natural, sensible, goodnatured, but 
not a shadow of coquetting was to be detected in her 
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manner. She never offered the faintest encouragement to 
flirtation, and when under strict notice of the inquisitors 
compliments had been paid her, acknowledged them grace- 
fully as such, and nothing more. 

It is a glorious July night as Mrs. Beecher's brougham 
turns quietly, if quickly, up the little bit of a drive leading 
up to the cottage. Her servant descends, rings the bell, 
and the old cook shortly appears. This much the gossips 
of the vicinity have collected from the housemaids, that it 
is old Catherine who always sits up to let in her mistress 
at night ; but that is plausibly explained by the remark 
that their work does or should begin earlier than the cook's. 

" Any letters, Catherine ? " inquired her mistress, as the 
door closed. 

" Two or three, that don't look of any consequence ; but 
of course I don't know, madam. I have laid the table, 
and placed some cold chicken and tongue, in the dining- 
room. Shall I bring up a pint of champagne, or what ? " 

" Seltzer and a little brandy, and put the cigarettes out. 
I want to smoke more than eat. The letters, too, I suppose 
they are there — not of much consequence, I dare say, but 
I'll look them over after supper." 

A handsome woman as she sat at her supper undoubtedly 
was Mrs. Beecher — a dark-haired florid brunette on a large 
scale. She was attired in an evening robe of sapphire 
velvet, with appointments all duly to match, and no man 
but would have pronounced her inside the forties who 
might have gazed on her then for the first time. Her 
eyes flashed brilliantly, and the blood mantled red in the 
widow's cheeks as she mused over the pleasant evening 
she had spent ; and it was not till she had lit a somewhat 
large-sized cigarette, that she thought of the two or three 
letters that laid upon the table. She opened the first care- 
lessly, glanced at it, and tossed it contemptuously on one 
side. " Go with that party to Bichmond ? No, not now- 
adays ; and I shall give you to understand, Viscount, I 
consider it an impertinence to ask me. You might make 
allowances for a woman who has at last got the best of 
Fortune to some extent, although I know you would never 
turn Queen's evidence against me. Queer hand this. I 
wonder who my correspondent is. How gloriously Patti 
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did sing to-night, to be sure ! Music and cigarettes ! On 
my word, if one could but smoke at the opera, and men 
were not allowed to babble except between the acts, it 
would be Elysium!" She read the next letter — the 
cigarette fell from her fingers unheeded, and she became 
lost in thought. She read it over thrice, and then 
muttered, " What can this mean ? Is it for good or for 
evil ? And, my God, how I did love this man once ! Can 
he be alive yet ? I've deemed him dead for years past." 

She rose, and paced the room some half-dozen times, 
lost in thought, then once more glanced at the letter — 

" If I mistake not," it ran, " you at one time took an in- 
terest in Captain Frederick Eiversley. Are you aware that 
he has been left a fine property ? If report says true, you 
did a good bit for him in the days of his adversity. He is 
now thoroughly in a position to repay your kindness, or 
any moneys you may have been induced to advance him. 
I recommend you to see him as soon as possible, as he is 
of that kind who are, somehow, speedily bereft of their in- 
heritance. The pigeon that believes in its own beak and 
claws falls an easy and speedy prey to the hawks of its 
neighbourhood. You cannot save him — take care of your- 
self. " Your well-wisher, E. T." 

Mrs. Beecher mused a good bit upon the letter. That 
she had known Fred Eiversley towards the finish of his 
career in the Guards was true, as also was the fact that 
she had been passionately attached to him. She was con- 
siderably older than Fred Eiversley could be, but that, 
again, is no great criterion — ladies often lose their hearts 
to men ten years their junior. The matron of forty with 
a passion for a young gentleman of three or four and 
twenty, is no anomaly, and she is wont to display, perhaps, 
even less discretion in her philandering than her more 
youthful compeers. Mrs. Beecher had wanted many 
years of forty when she had known Fred Eiversley. Who 
was her unknown correspondent ? What was his object in 
giving her this information ? The widow had lived rather 
too ruse and adventurous a life to believe such a bit of in- 
formation would be sent her unless the writer, at all 
events, believed it true. He had evidently accurate 
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knowledge of her past relations with Fred Biversley. 
Now what could be his object ? For that of course he 
was, in some measure, serving his own purposes, Marion 
Beecher felt no doubt. She was conscious of having a 
strong claim upon Frederick Biversley ; and though she 
appeared, and was, comfortably off, yet she was a woman 
of extravagant tastes, who, like most of us, could do with 
a little addition to her income. She made up her mind to 
make inquiries quietly. The advertisement in the papers 
had never caught her eye, and her anonymous corre- 
spondent's letter told the first she had heard of it. 

She turned the affair over in her mind for nearly an 
hour before she had taken her resolve. She must see 
Fred Eiversley. She felt a tenderness for him even now, 
though the wild love she had once felt for him was a 
thing of the past. Broken, ruined as he had been, he 
had behaved well to her to the last. He had made no 
disguise of the utter wreck of his fortunes. Their parting 
had been inevitable, but they had parted good friends. 
She must see him, if it was only to congratulate him, to 
welcome him home. As to anything else, well, she would 
be guided by circumstances. She did not want to harass 
him for money ; still, if he was really now a rich man, she 
thought he was bound to do something for her if she re- 
quired it. A very hazy idea concerning this something, 
but a vivid impression that want of money often necessi- 
tated the postponement of her desires. 

" Yes," she muttered, as she brushed out her dusky 
tresses, which exhibited no grey hairs, albeit there could 
be little doubt to a close observer that, when in battle 
array, the widow had recourse to the accessories of the 
toilet. " I must see him first, and then find out his 
address. He could surely never refuse to visit me if I 
wrote him a note — indeed, he ought to find me out. My 
name is in the Blue Book, and an old Londoner like Fred 
might speedily discover me if he tried ; perhaps not 
though, I have changed my name since he left. However, 
if he is back, and has come into money, it will be easy to 
come across him in the Park, at the opera, or some such 
place, unless he is vastly changed from the Fred Biversley 
I knew." 
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Having arrived at which conclusion, Marion Beecher 
sought her pillow, and slept tranquilly till morning. 

When a woman makes up her mind to do a thing, and 
that woman happens to be an independent lady, she 
generally loses very little time about compassing her end. 
Not the sort of person, the widow, to let the grass grow 
under her feet on such occasion. Two or three of her inti- 
mates were speedily informed of her wish to see Captain 
Eiversley. 

" Nothing easier," replied one of her cavaliers. " I 
will point him out to you any time. He is always about ; 
but he calls himself Mr. Riversley." 

Mrs. Beecher knew very well that army men, on retire- 
ment from the service, did sometimes drop their rank, 
especially when they had not got very high in the profes- 
sion. 

" I mean the Mr. Riversley," she replied, "who I hear 
has come into a good property somewhat unexpectedly." 

" Exactly — he's to be seen everywhere. The next time 
I have the honour of being your escort, I will point him 
out to you. We shall probably come across him at any- 
thing that collects the London world. I only know him 
by sight, but he goes everywhere." 

" Not in your set exactly, I presume ? " 

"No; he is a satellite of Miss Clothele, and revolves 
round that particular planet ; but I don't know any of that 
circle, and am not, I think, likely to do so." 

" I wish you knew Mr. Riversley," rejoined Mrs. Beecher, 
musingly. 

" Your wishes are commands, and, if I get the chance, 
I won't fail to make his acquaintance ; but as I tell you, to 
put it in the vernacular, I'm not in with that lot." 

The widow's cavaliers were of the fast school in some 
measure ; not but what she sometimes appeared under the 
escort of as well-bred middle-aged men as could be met 
with. From this out Mrs. Beecher made inquiry in society 
concerning the heritage of Captain Riversley, but by this 
time the story of George Latimer's will was a twelvemonth 
old, and had died out pretty well except in the immediate 
set to which in his lifetime he had been affiliated. Arthur 
Riversley was generally regarded as his heir, with some 
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hazy idea that he would not come into the property for 
some two or three years ; and Arthur found it very pleasant 
to accept the situation, and had really brought himself to 
consider it a hardship that there were close upon six years 
of probation still to intervene. The reappearance of his 
cousin was a thing which now rarely recurred to him. 

' ' Poor Fred is not in this world, or we should have 
heard of him long before this," he would remark languidly 
upon such sparse occasions as those conversant with the 
real state of the case alluded to that possibility. 

That people imperfectly acquainted with the real facts 
in the outset should be quite in the dark about them now, 
was but natural. It is small matter of astonishment that 
Arthur Eiversley should have been pointed out to Mrs. 
Beecher at the university match as George Latimer's heir ; 
for the richly-dressed lady who honoured Lord Lithneld's 
drag with such a steady and comprehensive stare that 
afternoon was the fair widow to whom I have just intro- 
duced you. 

"Nothing to me," thought the widow after that little 
bit of sight-seeing — " a relation of Fred's, I dare say ; but 
I don't think it likely Fred's relations would look kindly on 
me under any circumstances, much less feel called upon to 
afford me assistance, even if I required it, which, thank 
Heaven, I don't. No ; my anonymous friend has got hold 
of an incorrect version of the story. He's right, though, 
upon one point. Arthur Eiversley has a good-looking face, 
but, if I know anything of such matters, it is a monstrous 
weak one— likely to fall a victim to the free lances, I 
should fancy." 



CHAPTEE IX. 



' THE PARK BEFORE GOODWOOD. 




HE Saturday before Goodwood! What society, 
that is the very cream of society, looks upon as 
the last " park " of the season. " Of course some 
of these poor parliamentary devils may be tied by 
the leg here for another two or three weeks," remarks 
Lord Lithfield to his friend Ealph Leslie ; " but their 
feminine belongings won't stand it, they'll be off either to 
the horrible dulness of their rural retreats, or to the 
execrable houses they have hired on the sea." 

"And where," laughed the Colonel, "do you mean to 
betake your noble self? " 

"It is difficult, without you go grousing, to say. The 
country, unless there is something to shoot, is simply 
detestable till hunting begins. Yachting is a bore, except 
in one of your own. Your confounded host never will 
leave a place you do not like, nor stay in one you do. 
You have put a question, Leslie, to which, when you 
cannot respond ' Scotland,' the answer becomes difficult. 
However, I am off this afternoon, and perhaps Brighton 
"may produce an inspiration." 

" Going to Brighton to-day ? " ejaculated Leslie. 

"Even so, Balph. Three other wearied spirits and 
myself have taken a house there for the month. We shall 
do the Sussex fortnight as regards racing, win we hope 
pots of money, take in tons of ozone, get London well out 
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of us, and be, we trust, richer, wiser, brighter, healthier 
men on the 1st September ; possibly we may not, you 
know, but that's the design. Deuced odd, I had a line 
from Prossiter this morning, to say there was a Fred 
Eiversley in the field : ' Eeads plausible, but so have some 
of the others,' those are his words. Astonishing the lot of 
reprobates about Europe who think they can make some- 
thing out of that advertisement." 

"But Prossiter is quite equal to the occasion, is he 
not ? " 

" Quite. I declare I don't think he ever had a case 
that so interested him. He admits he never felt so keen 
about anything before. You see he never had anything 
of this kind to manage previously. It's out of his usual 
groove, and no Indian questing for a trail, or detective at 
fault for a clue, could be more athirst to get on the line. 
Like most of the responses, this I presume. ' Fred 
Eiversley ' always replies from a third-rate continental 
town, and requires twenty-five to fifty pounds to enable 
him to return to England and take possession of his 
inheritance." 

" Odd thing your going off to-day. How was it you 
didn't stay till morning ? " 

"Well, that's Frank Vane's fad; he always vows that 
the misery of an English Sunday is expiation for a week's 
average wickedness, but that fifty Sundays in London 
should expunge every crime in the decalogue from one's 
register. We don't make it pleasant for the toilers on 
their one day of rest, it must be confessed : words of wrath 
hurled at them from the pulpit or liquors of venom 
launched at them from the bar, with every rational amuse- 
ment carefully closed against them. Take your choice of 
strong alcohol or strong doctrine. It will not come in our 
day, but I prophesy the Established Church will come 
down with a crash great as the Roman Catholic Church 
toppled over with in Henry the Eighth's time." 

"And the people will be what?" inquired Leslie, 
smiling : he was used to the Viscount's tirades. 

" Heaven knows ! Atheists, Deists, or Eoman Catholics 
— extremes are always now meeting in religion. From 
believing in nothing, to believing with all the trust of ? 
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child, is but a step, and which creed will become dominant, 
the wildest matter of conjecture. But depend upon it, that 
from reverence of the goddess of reason, to adoration of the 
Virgin, is the bridging of a very small stream." 

"And we arrive at all this, because a blase reprobate 
like Frank Vane detests London on Sundays." 

" Ah, yes," laughed Lithfield, " and why not ? What 
brought about the Eeformation ? Henry the Eighth was 
bored — he really couldn't stand Queen Katherine and her 
clergymen any longer. Mary of Scotland eventually lost 
first her liberty, and then her head, because she could not 
endure John Knox's prosing — denunciations he and his 
fellows called it — we do name things differently. Who is 
it mentions ' a pious and painful preacher ? ' Baxter, is 
it not ? I fancy Knox was a little in that way. Ha ! here 
comes Miss Clothele, and her shadows, Miss Riversley and 
Miss Mangerston. The first two are about the nicest girls 
in all London." 

" Not about — they are," rejoined Leslie, dryly. 

" I tell you what, Ralph, I never thought about marrying 
before, but I've a big mind to see if I could induce Ethel 
Clothele to be Lady Lithfield. There ought to be some- 
body to come after me, sprung from my own loins. I 
shall make an uncomfortable end of it if I think that 
beast of a cousin of mine is to inherit." 

"You could hardly do better," replied Leslie, gravely, 
though his lips twitched a little under the heavy moustache 
as he spoke, " and you can offer her a good deal." 

The Viscount looked at him curiously for a minute, and 
then said — 

" You don't understand much about women, Ralph, if 
you think she's that sort. Just consider the case. Miss 
Clothele has got as much money as she wants ; she has 
the entree to the best of society ; and I don't believe she 
would give eighteen-pence to be a Viscountess, especially 
hampered by the condition of taking a husband she didn't 
like, to obtain that rank. My dear fellow, I've been 
making love to women of some sort ever since I was at 
Eton, and went through the regulation flirtation with my 
mother's lady's-maid. I claim to know a little about them ; 
•and any man who pretends to more must be either very 
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young or very vain, and will be probably convinced of his 
mistake very shortly. Eemember I have been flirting and 
spooning all these years you have been laudably engaged 
in throat-cutting. If I thought she would take into con- 
sideration what I can offer her, I'd ask her this morning, 
if possible ; but, my dear Ealph, I am pas si bete — that 
would count little with her." 

" Well, you will ask her some day," muttered Leslie, 
" sooner or later ; and no doubt she will say you aye." 

" I think she will, if ever I ask her," said Lithfield, 
quietly. 

" You've confidence in the advantages you possess, affect 
not to count upon them though you may." 

" Not a bit," returned the Viscount. " If ever I do ask, 
I shall feel pretty sure. Ethel Clothele is far too proud to 
coquette, and a man must be blind to ask an utterly needless 
question in her case. One might certainly be mistaken, 
but I don't think I should. Come along, let us go and 
join them." 

"Delighted to see you, Lord Lithfield!" exclaimed 
Maude, as they shook hands. " My last chance of thank- 
ing you for some very pleasant drives." 

" Nonsense ! I shall see you all on the lawn at Good- 
wood. Is it not so, Miss Clothele ? " 

" You will see me — I am staying with the Donaldsons ; 
but Maude, I am afraid, is going back to the west." 

"Yes, that is the case," exclaimed Miss Eiversley; 
' ' and, while admitting I should have dearly liked to go to 
Goodwood, I must own I never had a pleasanter time in 
town than the last two months. However, Clumbershire 
will be very nice. There's solace in lawn tennis and 
peaches ; and we dance down there in a way you Londoners 
know nothing about." 

Lithfield smiled. Maude was a favourite of his, or he 
would have rejoined languidly, " I can easily imagine so;" 
but he not only lik,ed the girl herself, but knew her to be 
the bosom friend of the maiden he delighted to honour. 
The Viscount had the reputation of being able to say 
the wickedest things in the most dulcet tones, and with 
the most utterly unconscious manner of any man in 
London. He was a good-natured cynic, though, and was 
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rarely malicious except under provocation. His sense of 
fun sometimes overpowered him and caused a retort to 
escape him that he would hardly have ventured on except 
for that. A more kindly giber did not exist, and he was 
wont to rail at affairs generally in preference to making 
satirical observations on individuals. 

"And so you have thoroughly enjoyed your season, Miss 
Riversley," remarked Leslie. 

" Yes, thoroughly. It is the first time I ever had what 
I should call a good gulp of a London season ; hitherto I 
have only had sips. And you ? " 

" Well, it has been pleasant in its way, but a little of 
this sort of life goes a long way with men like myself. It 
is apt to become a trifle tame. You see, my life has been 
spent in real soldiering. I have had my turn at big fights 
with both wild men and wild animals, and on that north- 
west frontier we are rarely long without a shindy of some 
sort. We live, so to speak, with foot in stirrup and a hand 
on the sabre. Big cities to us represent a few weeks' wild 
intoxication. The older you grow the sooner it palls, and 
the quicker you thirst for the old wandering tent-life you 
are accustomed to." 

"But you cannot contemplate ending your days in such 
fashion ? " inquired Maude. 

"No," rejoined Leslie, laughing. " What I should call 
the devil is worked out of a man sooner or later, and he is 
quite content to subside then. It comes to some at forty, 
while others at eighty would fain take yet again to the war- 
path an' the authorities would consent. In our country we 
are wont to wax shy of the Nestors — miserable rule of 
thumb country that it is. In Germany their leaders are 
mostly from three score to three score and ten." 

" Ah, you have betrayed yourself, Colonel Leslie! " cried 
Maude, gaily. "It is evident you contemplate pursuing 
the war-path till your course be run." 

" Not quite," rejoined Ralph, smiling. " I have visions 
of cozy chambers in St. James's, and a brougham, before 
I die." 

" Say a house and a wife. Do you not think it would be 
better when you are tired of your present wild life ? " 

" No," replied the Colonel, slowly. " I doubt whether a 
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score of years' campaigning makes one a domestic character. 
And you, Miss Mangerston, are you glad the season's come 
to an end ? " 

" I don't care much about it one way or the other. I 
am usually content in London, and I like the country for 
a bit." 

" You go to Goodwood, I presume ? " 

"No, I am not included in Ethel's invitation," rejoined 
Miss Mangerston, with a decided dash of vinegar— best 
Chili — in her voice. 

She cared nothing about Goodwood. She took into no 
consideration that entertainers at the Ducal meeting had 
to exercise much contrivance about the billeting of their 
friends, but she simply resented the idea of being, what 
she would have termed, "left out." 

Leslie detected the jar in her voice, and turning quietly 
to Ethel, said — 

" I suppose you also are leaving London ? " 

" Yes, after Goodwood we go to Scarborough — a very 
pleasant watering-place — pleasantest of them all I think — 
for the next few weeks. Do you know it ? " 

" Very well. I have felt the pangs of ennui at every 
watering-place in the kingdom in my time, and I quite 
endorse your opinion — Scarborough is about the most 
endurable of the lot. There's a good deal more ' go ' about 
it than Brighton, in which a cynic of my acquaintance 
vows you must be either devout or dissolute — saint or 
sinner. And after Scarborough ? " 

" We go a round of visits in Clumbershire. I was there 
last year, you know." 

" And so I shall not see you again after Goodwood until 
the end of " 

"November," interrupted Ethel, laughing. "So you 
must bear that infinite sorrow with manly fortitude and as 
you best may." 

"You should not laugh. Really, Miss Clothele, losing 
sight of you will be to lose sight of a good deal of life's 
sun — there ! " 

" Very pretty, Viscount, but compliments between such 
allies as you and me are hardly the thing at parting." 
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"I hate parting with my friends, and really I was 
beginning to look upon you as something more." 

" What, a daily necessity— an irritant that you had 
accustomed yourself to, and felt that you could ill bear to 
be bereft of? Now, don't look angry," continued Miss 
Clothele, smiling. " I know what you mean perfectly, and 
am quite willing to admit that you are not only a friend in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term, but a valued and 
intimate one to boot." 

" Then you can give me credit for genuine regrets at 
having to say adieu." 

" I should be very much disappointed if you had not. 
It would be small compliment to our friendship if our 
separation were not tinged with sadness. But, in these 
days, Viscount, when, in our country, separation merely 
signifies a matter of twelve or fourteen hours, real senti- 
ment is not possible on the subject." 

"Quite possible," rejoined Lithfield, "but it depends 
altogether on ' the subject.' Miss Clothele will, maybe, 
discover that I am right in days to come." 

" Well parried," replied Ethel, laughing. "And now, 
wishing you may come and recount to me tales of great 
racing successes in Suffolk, good-bye. Maude and I go 
out of the Groavenor Gate, as she has promised to lunch 
me to-day." 

Lord Lithfield shook hands with the ladies, and, as he 
strolled out of the park with Leslie, observed grimly — 

"There is no fear of my being said nay at present, 
Ralph." 

"What! You don't mean you have put your fortune 
to the test this morning, surely ? " ejaculated the Colonel, 
sharply. 

" No, and am not likely to, so far as I can judge, old 
man. I have too clear an apprehension of what the 
verdict would be just now to risk it." 

Although he had no thought of putting his own chances 
to the test, yet Ralph Leslie derived comfort from the 
apparent discomfiture of Ethel's most formidable admirer. 

As for the Viscount, his interest in life was re-aroused 
by finding on his writing-table a visiting- ticket engraved — 

" Captain Frederick Riversley." 
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" Poor Fred at last," muttered the Viscount. " I wish 
I wasn't leaving town. However, I shall be back again iu 
a fortnight, and I can write to Prossiter. I wonder what 
Fred Kiversley's like now. These castaways come back to 
us wiser, but not, as a rule, such good fellows as they 
were when first wrecked on life's waters." 
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CHAPTEE X 



CAPTAIN RIVERSLEY. 




E. PEOSSITEE is sitting in his room, in Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields, drafting one of those compli- 
cated marriage settlements, for which the firm 
was so famous, and which not only feathered, and 
fresh feathered, the tolerably warm nest of Prossiter and 
Chudkins, but entailed a profitable business on their 
posterity, even to the second and third generation. 

Suddenly was hissed up the whispering pipe : " Gentle- 
man to see you, sir — name, Captain Frederick Eiversley." 

" Will see him in ten minutes," murmured Mr. Prossiter 
back again ; and then threw himself back into his chair, 
to meditate upon whether this was the real Frederick 
Eiversley. 

It didn't signify what Prossiter and Chudkins might be 
really engaged in — they might be yawning, spiking flies 
with a pen-knife, munching dry biscuit over pernicious 
sherry or grand old port, or picking their teeth from very 
weariness ; but they never saw a client under ten minutes. 
It was a tradition of their office — it is, indeed, of most — ■ 
whether to give the idea of excessive business or not I 
can't say. Similarly, it is a tradition amongst clerks, to 
invariably hand you the supplement of the Times. Why 
does one never, by accident, get half of the actual paper ? 
Can they take in the supplement only, at a reduced rate, 
or do the clerks retain the body of the journal for their 
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own private reading ? Personally, for half-an-hour, I con- 
sider the supplement of the Times infinitely more amusing 
than the paper itself. Such an extraordinary catalogue of 
wants, whims, wickedness, and eccentricity, you shall see 
nowhere else. 

"Now," mused Mr. Prossiter, " what are the chances 
about this being really Frederick Eiversley ? I have had 
a good many applications from continental towns, all of 
the same kind — all requesting an advance of money to 
enable them to come to England. This is the first man 
that has come and said, ' I am Frederick Eiversley.' The 
presumption is that this .really is the man. He would 
scarcely dare face our office, unless a most foolish and 
ignorant impostor ; knowing, as he must, that means the 
submitting to a crucial examination of his identity. He 
must be aware that we have accurate information about 
all sorts of details of Captain Eiversley's life that, unless 
he can respond satisfactorily to, makes exposure only a 
matter of a day or two. He must know that he will be 
called upon to confront many of his old friends, and it is 
probable, unless the man is an idiot, be is not without 
knowledge that there are penalties attached to ' the obtain- 
ing of money under false pretences.' No," concluded Mr. 
Prossiter, tapping his teeth thoughtfully, with his gold eye- 
glasses, " the balance of probability is in favour of the 
candidate being genuine. I may as well, by the way, have 
my note-book concerning the case, and a few leading 
documents concerning it — and, ah, yes, a cheque-book — 
whether the real man or an impostor, he will, no doubt, 
equally want money at once." 

Mr. Prossiter crossed the room, opened a drawer, from 
which he took a red morocco note-book, several papers, 
and a blank cheque-book. He was about to close it, when 
he suddenly exclaimed, " What a fool I am 1 I forgot the 
photographs." He looked through the drawer for a mo- 
ment, and then took from it a large envelope. He walked 
back to his table, arranged the papers carefully on his 
right hand, placed the morocco book on his left, and drew 
some loose papers carelessly over the cheque-book; then 
he opened the envelope and gazed attentively at the four 
or five cartes de visite it contained. " No great guide these," 
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he muttered — " three distinct likenesses, and the man, be 
he ever so genuine, probably not resembling any one of 
them very much. No ; one don't always recognize a 
photograph even of a few weeks ago, and when one knows 
the person who sat for it. No conclusive evidence, should 
he fail to correspond to these." 

" Show Captain Eiversley up," he hissed down through 
the tube. 

A few minutes, and a slight, dark man, of middle height, 
clad in an ordinary suit of dittoes, entered the room, raised 
his low-crowned hat easily, and observed quietly, " Mr. 
Prossiter, I presume ? " 

" How do you do, Captain Eiversley ? " said the lawyer, 
rising to meet his client, and extending his hand. " Pray 
be seated, sir. There is a great deal to be said between 
us, even at this our first interview, and, I need scarcely 
say, we shall have to trouble you several times before our 
business is satisfactorily concluded. Satisfactory, very, I 
trust for you, Captain Eiversley ; at least, coming into a 
handsome property is usually so deemed by the fortunate 
inheritor." 

Fred Eiversley threw himself wearily back in his chair. 
" Yes," he rejoined, slowly, "when you have lived on the 
rocks, with the goats, for years, it is a pleasant change to 
find yourself once more amongst the sheep, and knee- deep 
in clover." 

"A gentleman this man, and no fool," thought the 
lawyer. He was in no way convinced that this really was 
Frederick Eiversley ; " but," he argued, " the easiest way 
to arrive at the truth will be to affect no manner of doubt 
in the first instance. If he is the right man, we are likely 
to keep his business by cordially acknowledging him as 
such from the first : if he is an impostor, nothing is so 
likely to throw him off his guard as a belief that we enter- 
tain no doubt concerning him." 

" And now, Captain Eiversley, you would naturally like 
some particulars concerning your inheritance." 

The new comer nodded. 

" You will excuse my asking you, in the first place, how 
it is you have been so long in responding to our advertise- 
ment?" 
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' ' Yes ; because it's part of your legal caution, I suppose." 
" Just so ; you'll pardon me, I know, but men are usually 
more prompt to claim a hundred pound legacy than you 
have shown yourself with regard to a handsome property." 
" The wolf may be slow to clench his fangs in the lamb," 
rejoined the other, dryly, " simply because he don't happen 
to know of the lamb's whereabouts. I have lived with the 
wolves of late. We don't get either our tea, toast, or papers, 
very regularly in that country." 

" Then you don't know in the least who has left you this 
inheritance, or what it amounts to ? " 

' ' How should I ? When I drifted into the ' broken 
brigade ' there was not one of my kith likely to leave me 
enough to bury me. If you know anything about us, you 
know Bunnington must come to the hammer, when- 
ever Sir John, my father, dies. You talk about a hand- 
some property. What is it ? five hundred a year ? and 
who the devil left it me ? " 

"It is a good deal better than five hundred a year," 
returned Mr. Prossiter, tapping his teeth. " Not much 
like his photograph, and looks half-a-dozen years older than 
he should do ; but hard times may account for that," 
mused the lawyer, " and he makes no disguise that his 
bed has not been of rose-leaves these latter years." 
" Ah, you don't even suspect who left it you ? " 
"No!" 

" Did you ever hear of George Latimer ? " 
"Of course; I knew him well — he was a great racing 
man ; but if you mean he's left me anything, I can only 
say I am much amazed." 

"Hem ! " said Mr. Prossiter, as he wrote a line in his 
red morocco book. " You'll excuse me, Captain Eiversley, 
but I must make a note or two of the case." 

" I suppose so ; you've of course got to satisfy yourself, 
and probably other people, that I am Captain Eiversley. 
This inheritance, you say, is bigger than I thought. It is 
likely, under those circumstances, there are several who 
deem their claims as good as mine, morally, and will take 
care to see there is no legal error about my succession. 
Go on." 

" Can you tell me where you were born ? where you 
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were baptized? It does not follow, of course, that you 
should be able to answer these questions ; but it will 
facilitate matters if you can." 

" Certainly. I was born at Eunnington Park, and 
christened, to the best of my belief, in the church of the 
parish." 

•' In the year ? " inquired Mr. Prossiter, carelessly 
dipping his pen into the ink. 

" Of Grace," drawled Captain Eiversley. 

"Just so. What year?" 

" I don't quite recollect. You see, my memory, good 
as it is, becomes rather vague about the times of my long 
clothes." 

" And your mother's name was — I think you said ? " 

" No, you don't. I've said nothing whatever about my 
mother. If you would prefer to interview a solicitor in 
my behalf, say so ; but I am not going to submit to private 
cross-examination, for Mr. Prossiter's or any other attor- 
ney's amusement. I don't anticipate much difficulty about 
proving my identity. The particulars of the property I 
am entitled to, you will be speedily bound to disclose." 

" Captain Kiversley, you must pardon me. I am sure 
you will, when I inform you that I have received several 
intimations from all sorts of places on the continent, in 
reply to our advertisements. The Captain Eiversleys 
prepared to cross the Channel and prove their identity on 
the receipt of twenty-five or fifty pounds, that I have heard 
from, would astonish you." 

The ex-guardsman now indulged in a low laugh, and 
then replied, — 

"Yes, I know all that sort well. I have not lived the 
rascally life of an adventurer in French country towns for 
nothing. There are plenty of them would think twenty 
pounds and a new suit of clothes quite sufficient to cross 
the Channel for. And me — you judge me of that sort ! 
Perhaps you are right ; but I have crossed to play genuine 
cards. If you do not accept me, I must seek some other 
solicitor to take up my case ; but mem cher Monsieur 
Prossiter, you make a very great mistake if you think I 
have returned to England the fool I left it — not quite. 
In six days' cross-examination you would get no more out 
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of me, in a witness-box, than I chose to tell you. Not 
things to my credit these, but they are the outcome of 
experiences. If you are contesting my claim in anybody 
else's interest, say so, and I will put myself in the hands 
of another of your craft." 

" Captain Eiversley, you are doing me great injustice," 
rejoined Mr. Prossiter. " You must make allowances for 
our extremely awkward position. Pray remember, I have 
no personal knowledge of you whatever, nor has any one 
connected with the firm. We have had many unmistak- 
ably bogus applications for advances on this inheritance, 
and it really behoves us to be careful. We have no 
interest whatever, beyond placing the property in the 
hands of its lawful inheritor. If he thinks fit to continue 
us as his solicitors, I frankly admit we should like it ; but, 
remember, that is by no means so big a thing that a firm 
like ours need stoop to scheme for it. If, as I presume, 
you are Captain Frederick Eiversley, you will find us, 
once satisfied on that point, ready to facilitate your taking 
possession of your property in every way. If you doubt 
me, ask Lord Lithfield, who is one of the trustees." 

" Lithfield one of the trustees," said the Guardsman, 
musingly. " Now, why the deuce couldn't you tell me that 
before ? You go on pegging away on your cursed detec- 
tive principle, obviously regarding me as an impostor, 
and so keeping me in ignorance of every detail regarding 
my inheritance that it is important I should know. What 
is Lord Lithfield' s address ? " 

Mr. Prossiter was staggered. This, at all events, did 
not look as if the man before him was an impostor. If he 
were not really Captain Frederick Eiversley, he surely 
would not desire to see the Viscount. Here Mr. Prossiter's 
want of criminal practice stood somewhat in his way, and 
led him into unjustified deductions. Because the culprit 
should manifest curiosity concerning the whereabouts of 
the detective, it does not follow that he is desirous of an 
interview. Socially, to acquire knowledge of where your 
pet aversions are spending their holidays, is eminently 
useful, but you do not, as a rule, when such knowledge 
comes, select such places for enjoying your own in. 

The lawyer wrote three lines on a sheet of note-paper, 
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and, passing it across to his visitor, observed, " That is 
Lord Lithfield's address, Captain Biversley. You can do 
no better than call at once upon him. He will naturally 
recognize you, and, as an old friend of your family's, and 
also of Mr. George Latimer's, that will pretty well establish 
your identity. Satisfy your trustees, remember, and we 
are powerless. It would be nothing to us if we handed 
over the property to the wrong man, at their bidding. 
The responsibility is theirs, we are merely their legal 
advisers." 

" Just so ; that would naturally occur to any one," 
observed the ex-Guardsman, sententiously. " The only 
wonder is, that a professional gentleman, like yourself, 
should waste so much unnecessary time by leaving an 
unprofessional man like me to slowly work out information, 
which it must be obvious that, whether the right man or 
not, I ought to be put in immediate possession of." 

To say that Mr. Prossiter was astonished at this speech, 
is little ; he was a good deal more — he was irritated. It 
was somewhat contemptuous, and, to make matters worse, 
Mr. Prossiter, loth though he might be to acknowledge it, 
was conscious there was a terrible amount of common 
sense in it. 

" We are in a difficult situation, Captain Eiversley. We 
must proceed with caution." 

" An over amount of which is the prelude to intermin- 
able law- suits and undecisive campaigns. You must give 
me certain information before I even know what case I 
have to establish. Now we come to another point." 

"Very critical point this," thought the lawyer — "one 
scarce likely not to be touched upon. An advance of 
money, of course, and I wonder to what extent his demand 
will reach." 

"May I ask what that is?" said Mr. Prossiter, at 
length. 

" Quite right if you can't guess. I should have imagined 
you might have divined. Of course, I want the name of 
the other trustee." 

Mr. Prossiter positively swelled with indignation. To 
be lectured by a broken dandy on professional matters 
would have roused most men in his position. He gulped 
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down his wrath and suppressed his surprise, and, with 
some little effort, answered — 

" Mr. Deblitz, the great city financier." 

" You were accidentally right," observed Captain 
Riversley, slowly. "Don't know Deblitz. Don't know 
that I ever even heard of Deblitz. He's no use to me. 
Points you want, in first instance, are recognition by my 
father and Lord Lithfield — those satisfactorily establishecl s 
it will be for Deblitz, or you ha his name, to say what more 
you require. You will naturally suppose that I shall want 
money. Of late years I have never m^t any one who 
didn't; and even in the old London time, there was a 
thirst for hundreds characterised most of my set. However, 
my old friends, the Jews, will doubtless do one more 
bill for me under the circumstances if it becomes im- 
perative." 

"At the risk of being considered impertinent, Captain 
Eiversley, I must venture to remind you that your deal- 
ings with the money-lenders are reputed to have cost you 
dear in the old days — in short, to have led to your exile. 
There is a large sum of ready money lying to your credit 
at Coutts's — the accumulations of income during the last 
year." 

If Mr. Prossiter had been told that he should volunteer 
a loan, at the beginning of this interview, he would have 
retorted, " That will be a proof that I am convinced it is 
Captain Eiversley." Mr. Prossiter certainly had arrived 
very much at that conclusion, and yet, must have admitted 
that the gentleman before him had produced no proof of 
his identity whatever ; while the lawyer, if he had not 
actually offered to advance money, had certainly now given 
Riversley encouragement to ask for it. 

" I dare say Lithfield will advance me wbat I shall 
require to start with ; in the meanwhile there is obviously 
nothing more to be done till I have seen the Viscount." 
So saying, the Captain rose, nodded carelessly to Mr. 
Prossiter, and lounged out of the office. 

"Hum ! " said the lawyer. " The Captain has always 
been described to me as an e&treraely pleasant fellow ; if 
this be the real man,- and I suppose he is, I can only say, 
tastes differ. I certainly am not struck with him in that 
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respect. There was only one thing struck me as curious. 
Although he said he knew George Latimer, he never 
mentioned that Mr. Latimer was his uncle. He might 
have considered that he had no expectations from him, no 
doubt, although, from all accounts, I should have imagined 
the reverse ; but it was odd his not alluding to their re- 
lationship. However, the steps he proposes to take are 
certainly suoh as Frederick Biversley would naturally 
take. No two people better able to recognize him than his 
father and Lord Lithfield, and, of course, it is all-important 
to him to satisfy the latter of his identity." 





CHAPTER XI. 

CAPTAIN KIVERSLEY NUMBER TWO. 

j]R. PROSSITER meditated, sleptover the reappear- 
ance of Captain Riversley, and then, according to 
the Viscount's request, indited a letter in which 
he informed him of his ward's arrival in town, 
and of his interview with himself. 

" The suavity and geniality with which your lordship 
has always credited Captain Riversley, I must with due 
deference to your opinion insist that I entirely failed to 
discover. It may he, he reserves those charms in his 
character for his intimates, and holds that solicitors, 
doctors, &c, are not to be treated with ordinary courtesy. 
Were I his physician, I own I should a little aggravate 
his gout ; were I his solicitor, I should feel strongly 
tempted to decline further management of his affairs ; but 
at present I am acting for you and Mr. Deblitz. He is 
extremely anxious to see you, which looks very much as if 
he was the real man. His incivility to myself also goes to 
confirm this. Such peculiar cases as Captain Riversley's 
are a little out of our line, I grant you, but inheritors of 
property are people of whom we have much experience. 
While licking their lips over the honeycomb, their tongues 
are generally of the saccharine order, whatever they may 
be when the contents of the hive are once in their posses- 
sion. In short, I think no one but ' the genuine article ' 
would have been so curt and brusque in his language. On 
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the other hand, although admitting at once that he knew 
Mr. Latimer well, he derided the idea of having profited 
by his death, and never alluded to their relationship. I 
purposely abstained from pressing him on that point. You 
will say, ' Why ? ' Because, if he had looked liked turning 
out an impostor, it struck me that was probably the weak 
place in his imposition. As I have said, I came to another 
conclusion ; but had it been otherwise, it would have been 
foolish to thus suggest to him a weak point in his case, and 
one requiring little difficulty to amend. A somewhat con- 
clusive thing too, in my mind, was this : although admit- 
ting that he should probably require money speedily, he 
never even hinted that we should advance it, but said 
quietly he had no doubt that you would let him have all 
he should require. On the whole, I fancy we have found 
the wanderer." 

Such was the substance of Mr. Prossiter's letter, which 
was duly posted to Lord Lithfield's house in Eaton Place. 
Two days afterwards, as the lawyer was busily engaged in 
the study of some mortgage deeds, the bell from below 
signalled there was a message waiting at the other end of 
the pipe. Mr. Prossiter crossed the room, and signalled 
back that he was all attention. 

" Captain Riversley wishes to see you, sir," was whis- 
pered up the pipe. 

" Shall be at Captain Eiversley's disposal in about ten 
minutes," whispered* Mr. Prossiter back, in thoroughly 
conventional fashion ; and then, throwing himself back in 
his chair, he began to wonder what it was that " the 
Captain " had come about. 

He can hardly have seen Lord Lithfield, mused the 
lawyer, or else I do think I should have had a line from 
the Viscount. Yet he may, and bring a note with him. 
No ! Lithfield out of town most likely, and he wants an 
advance. Well, right man or wrong, the money question 
was certain to rise speedily to the surface. He rose, 
called, " Ready to see Captain Riversley," down the pipe, 
and then resuming his seat, quietly awaited the advent of 
his visitor. 

Some two minutes or so, and there was a quiet tap at 
the door. " Come in ! " said the lawyer, rising, and then 

7 
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stood dumbfounded, for there entered a worn, slight, pre- 
maturely-aged man, his dark hair just shot with gray, 
tolerably well dressed, but in garments of an unmistakably 
provincial, foreign cut. He was about the same height, 
he was about the same build, about the same age, and 
of much the same complexion as the ex-Guardsman of two 
days ago — but that was all ; there was no possibility of 
mistaking the one man for the other, once you fairly saw 
their faces. 

" Captain Frederick Riversley ? " said the lawyer, inter- 
rogatively. 

" Just so," replied the new comer, in soft trainante tones. 
" Mr. Prossiter, I presume ! ah, I see it is so ; had we not 
better sit down, as our interview must occupy some little 
time ? " 

" He's no more like the photograph than the other," 
thought Mr. Prossiter, "but people change and photo- 
graphs fade, so that don't count for much." 

" You are, of course, astonished that a perfectly broken 
man like myself should have so long neglected to inquire 
about an inheritance of any sort that might be due to him ; 
but you see, in the Zingari tents, where I have lived of 
late, we don't get either our cream or our papers with much 
regularity." 

" Extraordinary," muttered Mr. Prossiter ; "he begins 
exactly like the other one ; the supposition of twins with 
acute sympathies I thought was confined to the ' Corsican 
Brothers.' " 

" You don't really mean to say that you have been living 
amongst the gipsies, Captain Eiversley? " 

" No, not exactly;" replied the other, with a faint smile; 
' ' but I have dwelt much with those nomad tribes on the 
continent who get their living by their wits, and am familiar 
with what a slender living it amounts to at times. Have 
learned to dine off a twopenny loaf and a bunch of radishes, 
washed down with a tumbler of vin ordinaire. Did I like 
it ? No. I never thirsted for cutlets and ' Heindseok ' 
more fiercely. It is with a view to these latter that I am 
here in answer to your advertisement." 

" Then you know nothing whatever regarding your in- 
heritance ?" 
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" Nothing ! Nor who was kind enough to leave it to 
me." 

" Most singular how these two claimants coincide in 
their views," thought Mr. Prossiter. " I'll question this 
one on the old lines. You knew Mr. Latimer, perhaps ? " 

" Oh, yes ; who didn't that was in my world of those 
days ? I heard of his death many months ago. Somebody 
had seen it in the Times, and told me. A right good fellow 
gone, and nobody could regret it more than I did." 

" Well, suppose it was he that left you this inheritance, 
what should you say ? " 

" That I was extremely grateful and somewhat aston- 
ished ; but don't you think it would be as well to drop 
fencing ? Prom what you tell me, I suppose poor George 
Latimer has left me something. What is it — five hundred, 
or does it run to a thousand ? " 

" Extraordinary, the similarity of their views," mused 
the lawyer ; " and if only a third turns up, that three-card 
trick which I see so often mentioned in the papers will be 
really nothing to picking out the right man." 

" Captain Biversley," he continued, " I may as well tell 
you at once that your inheritance is very much larger than 
you suppose; but that there are more Captains Riversley 
in the field than you. I, as you know, have never seen 
you before, and therefore can be no judge whatever of your 
identity ; but more competent judges than myself, and it 
may be the law courts, will have to decide the question of 
* Who's who ! '" 

" What ! " replied the other, slowly; "there is another 
Captain Eiversley claiming the property, professing to be 
Captain Frederick Eiversley, late of Her Majesty's Guards, 
and only son of Sir John Eiversley, of Bunnington Park, 
Hertfordshire." 

" Precisely," said the lawyer. 

" And he — has he as yet given proof of his identity ? " 

"No; he called here two days ago, but we are exactly 
in the same position as regards him that we are to your- 
self." 

"But you can't surely suppose, Mr. Prossiter, that £ 
shall haye any difficulty in convincing my old friends who 
I ami" 
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" It is very curious," remarked the lawyer, tapping his 
teeth thoughtfully with his eye-glass ; " but he seemed to 
anticipate no more difficulty than you do on that point." 

" But there cannot be two of us." 

"Not legally, my dear sir, undoubtedly; and " 

Here Mr. Prossiter paused for a moment, then added, 
significantly, " and the consequences of inquiry will be 
unpleasant possibly to one of you." 

"And you suppose me to be the impostor ? " inquired 
tbe other, languidly. 

" My dear sir," interposed Mr. Prossiter, quickly ; " in 
my profession we never suppose ; we deal in facts, not 
suppositions. I have already told you that personally I 
am not competent to form an opinion." 

" I wonder what is the first thing to do," said the ex- 
Guardsman, meditatively. 

"The best thing the right Captain Eiversley can do will 
be to see Lord Lithfield as soon as possible," rejoined Mr. 
Prossiter. " He not only is one of the trustees, but knew 
Captain Frederick Eiversley intimately." 

" Of course, Lithfield will know me at once, and can tell 
me what to do next. Thank you, Mr. Prossiter. Lord 
Lithfi eld's address is " 

" That," said the lawyer, who had been writing rapidly 
on a piece of note paper while Eiversley was speaking ; and 
so saying, he passed it across to him. 

" Still in his old house, I see. Good morning." And 
Mr. Prossiter's visitor bowed and took his departure. 

The lawyer remained for some minutes immersed in 
thought. " This is about the drollest professional conun- 
drum I have met with in all my experience," he muttered. 
" Both of these men have a genuine ring about them, and 
for the life of me I cannot see much to choose between 
them. Both, odd to say, weak on exactly the same point. 
Neither seems aware that the testator was his uncle, while 
each feels quite confident that Lord Lithfield will recognize 
him at once. "Well, that alone must settle one of them. 
Lithfield may recognize neither, but he cannot recognize 
both as Frederick Eiversley. It really is an interesting 
case. I should like, on my word, to have a trifling bet on 
the result. I think I should back the last man ; still, 
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looking at the thing analytically, why ? And it at once 
resolves itself into this, because he had the pleasanter and 
more courteous manner of the two — as if that constituted 
evidence. Looking at it without prejudice, the only thing 
to be said is, that they are evidently both well up in the 
history of Frederick Eiversley, and working in ignorance 
of each other. I have enlightened the last man with regard 
to his having an adversary in the field, and as far as I 
could judge, he was quite taken aback. Might be a little 
bit of neat acting, though it is hard to see how two pre- 
tenders could benefit by collusion. No ! depend upon it, 
each is playing his own hand, and the result must be 
eminently favourable to justice. Both impostors, and they 
cut each other's throats ; whilst, if either is the true man, 
he must speedily settle his opponent. Meantime, I think 
I'll drop Lord Lithfield an account of matters, as he 
apparently holds the key of the situation." Mr. Prossiter 
herewith took up his pen, and indited the following 
epistle : — 

" Dear Lord Lithfield, 

"We have been very anxious to hear of Captain 
Frederick Eiversley for the last twelve months. He has 
turned up at last, and, singular to say, in duplicate ; that 
means two Captains Eiversley have called upon me within 
the last three days. Either might be the man we seek, 
but it is quite clear we do not want them both. Although 
much of the same height, build and appearance, there 
is no mistaking one for the other. Both speak with equal 
confidence of at once establishing their identity; and, 
curiously enough, both appear equally confident of obtain- 
ing your immediate recognition. It is the most singular 
case not only that I ever met with, but that I ever heard 
of. 

"Impostors laying claim to a property of which the 
rightful heir is missing, there have been many, but I can 
call no case to mind in which there have been two simul- 
taneous impostors in the field ; nor, supposing one of them 
to be the real man, a case in which the heir and the pre- 
tender asserted their claim so immediately together. 
Captain Eiversley No. 2 seemed much astonished upon my 
informing him of the pretensions of Captain Eiversley 
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No. 1, while I have had no opportunity of letting No. 1 
know that he had a rival in the field. 

" Now you, of course, will be able at a glance to decide 
which is the genuine candidate, providing they both call 
upon you ; but the probabilities are strongly against that, 
and are strongly against any one but the real man actually 
doing so. Each requested your address; each said the 
first thing to be done was to see you. If one of them 
does call, I fancy be will be Captain Frederick Eiversley 
in "propria persona. He must be a pitiful impostor who 
would confront you. Neither of these men are that; 
which is genuine I confess I have no idea, but the pre- 
tender or pretenders — for they may be both in the same 
category — is a clever plausible rogue, and not likely to 
run the chance of exposure so early in his game. The 
object must, of course, be the advance of a good round 
sum, for no adventurer would be foolhardy enough to try 
and carry the fraud through. 

"I'll admit that my impression in the first instance 
was that Captain Eiversley No. 1 was the right man, and 
it would probably be so still had it not been for the 
appearance of Captain Eiversley No. 2. Now, I confess 
to being fairly at sea. That my first visitor did not ask 
for a pecuniary advance astonished me, but my second 
also made no application on that score. You may depend 
upon it, the impostor or impostors are of no ordinary 
calibre. That each is up in the ordinary 6alient points 
of Frederick Eiversley's life, as far as I know them, I 
need scarcely add, with perhaps this somewhat remark- 
able exception ; neither mentioned the fact that George 
Latimer was his uncle. I cannot say they are not aware 
that it was so ; I only say, upon hearing he was the 
testator, each claimed to know him well, but neither men- 
tioned what one would have expected, namely, their 
relationship to him. 

" I refrained purposely from questioning them on this 
point, by reason that ignorance of who Lady Eiversley 
was is apparently the weak point in either hand ; but 
their attention once called to such knowledge being 
expected of them, and nothing would be easier than to 
obtain it. Of course, Mr. Latimer's will is explained to 
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such quick-witted people as these directly they discover 
Lady Riversley was a Miss Latimer. Both expressed 
surprise at inheriting a property from the testator ; and 
yet surely Captain Riversley, a favourite and only 
nephew, might not unreasonably have looked forward to 
benefiting by his uncle's death. This is a thing, though, 
of whioh you would be a better judge than myself. As a 
prospect utterly unnegotiable, Captain Riversley may 
have paid little heed to the contingency, but it is curious 
it should not even occur to him upon hearing Mr. 
Latimer's name. 

" Should you not have already seen either of the 
claimants, it would conduce I think much to trapping 
the impostor if you could manage to be out of their way 
for another fortnight. By that time, I have little doubt 
that I could contrive a dramatic situation at which I 
should request you to assist, and which would pretty 
effectually dispose of certainly one, if not of both, the 
Captains Riversley. 

" I remain, 

"Yours faithfully, 

"Robert Prossiter. 

"Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
" Angiust 1st, 18—." 



CHAPTEE XII. 



THE CARDS DIFFER. 




HE lawyer's letter was, to tell the truth, some 
relief to Lord Lithfield's mind, besides affording 
matter for great curiosity. As we know he had 
received Fred Eiversley's card just before start- 
ing for Brighton, it had never occurred to him to doubt 
that this was the real Fred Eiversley, but he had thought 
with some compunctions that Eiversley might be in sore 
need of immediate pecuniary assistance. Still he didn't 
know where the man was, and then, having arranged for 
" our Goodwood," we do not break such engagements 
except under dire necessity. He reflected, his people 
knew his address at Brighton, that all letters could be 
forwarded to him there, and that he could be back again 
in town in little more than an hour if he found it neces- 
sary. Mr. Prossiter's letter set him at rest on this point. 
He had no doubt that the lawyer was right, and that it 
was the genuine Captain Eiversley who had called upon 
him, but it was also clear that he was in no desperate 
straits for money. Lord Lithfield had liked the broken 
Guardsman much, and had even proffered assistance 
when he knew the final catastrophe was impending, but 
Fred had answered wearily, " Thanks, no ; the scrape is 
a deal too big ; let me carry away the luxury of remem- 
bering that at all events I didn't let my friends in." 
Moreover, Mr. Prossiter apparently deemed it advisable 
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that lie should see neither of the candidates for George 
Latimer's lands for a fortnight. Well, that would exactly 
suit him. He could enjoy Brighton, and the two week's 
Sussex racing, and then give a couple of days, in his 
way through town, to the Eiversley business. 

Mr. Prossiter, as the days stole by, was getting more 
and more astonished at the behaviour of the two claimants. 
Captain Eiversley No. 1 had called, and submitting a 
paper containing a list of names and a few other facts 
connected with himself, had demanded whether his sub- 
stantiating these facts and being spoken positively to 
regarding his identity by these people, would be sufficient 
evidence that he was who he represented himself to be. 
To this Mr. Prossiter had replied in the affirmative, and 
the Captain had again disappeared, and to the lawyer's 
immense astonishment without making any application 
for an advance of money. Captain Eiversley No. 2 has 
simply written a letter dated from the Bath Hotel, Albe- 
marle Street, requesting to be informed of Mr. Deblitz's 
address. The lawyer instituted inquiries, and ascertained 
without difficulty that a Capt. Eiversley was living quietly 
at " the Bath ; " that he had a bedroom, dined in the 
coffee-room, and was out the greater part of the day. 
Further, that he seemed to have no acquaintances, and 
kept, as the waiter testified, " very much to himself." Of 
where Captain Eiversley No. 1 has pitched his tent Mr. 
Prossiter is in ignorance. He could find out, doubtless 
without much difficulty, but he does not think it worth 
while, and in short would not have made the few in- 
quiries he has in the other's case had it necessitated more 
than sending a sharp clerk down to Albemarle Street to 
ask some three or four questions. The Goodwood week 
has passed and gone, and the next is gliding away, but 
still the rival candidates for George Latimer's estate give 
no further sign. Not only is the lawyer puzzled, but he is 
in some measure irritated. He has got strangely interested 
in this case, and is anxious, not exactly for the denoue- 
ment, but that the drama should progress. It is a case 
quite out of his usual line of business, and there is 
undoubtedly more romance in criminal law than in the 
drawing of wills, or preparation of marriage settlements, 
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But he is also aware that he must wait, that it is not for 
him to make the next move. He is looking as eagerly- 
forward to the exposure of the impostor as ever a master 
of hounds looked to a kill at the end of a sharp forty- 
minutes. Still, angling for big criminals, like angling for 
big fish, necessitates patience. Scotland Yard and the 
Rue Jerusalem will wait on occasions like Indians on the 
war path. 

Lord Lithfield, likewise, is terribly bitten with this same 
anxiety, to wit, that the drama should proceed. The 
Viscount declares that Goodwood bores him. He has 
attended many a meeting in the park of the Lennox's. 
He understands what he is about pretty well, and can take 
very fair care of himself on a racecourse. He is a steady 
and legitimate speculator, eschewing wild and reckless 
plunging. Still he has, like all votaries of " the numbers 
up," experienced the vicissitudes attending such worship. 
He has had his " good times," and known what it is to be 
" squeezed;" but this week, although fortune has been 
propitious, the Viscount declines to be interested. The 
fact is, he has fought the fell fight with the layers of odds 
for years, and it is no new sensation ; but to be an actual 
assistant at the unravelling of a species of Gaboriaux 
puazle, tickles his sensibilities amazingly. To do him 
justice, there is more than that. He really is very anxious 
to see that pleasant cheery youngster, of the Guards 
that he liked so much rescued from his probably vagrant 
life about cheap continental towns, and taking his place 
once more amongst his equals in the London world. 

" Then what is it that Prossiter means doing ? He 
writes about ' contriving a dramatic situation,' " and the 
more he muses over this the more his curiosity is 
quickened concerning it. He has had strong theatrical 
proclivities in his time, but what was the melodrama of 
the stage to the melodrama of real life ? What was " The 
Tioket-of-Leave," at the Adelphi, to Inspector Wilkinson 
with the " real bracelets " in Mr. Prossiter's office, ac- 
companied by the recognition of the rightful heir ? And 
Lord Lithfield had no doubt that this was the scene, or 
some slight variation of it, that the lawyer was preparing 
for his edification. 
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That we do some of us get absorbed in great criminal 
cases there can be no doubt. Look at the extraordinary 
interest manifested by the public whenever an unusually 
cruel and elaborate murder is perpetrated, or, for the 
matter of that, in any great criminal case characterised by 
what dramatists and romance writers call " construction," 
that is to say, elaborately mapped out beforehand. This 
naturally becomes intensified upon finding ourselves promi- 
nently mixed up in the matter, and Mr. Prossiter had told 
the Viscount in his letter that he, Lord Lithfield, appeared 
to hold the key of the puzzle. "And it was probable he 
thought he did. If they both appeal to me as to whether 
they are not Captain Eiversley, it is impossible I can make 
a mistake. Though it is eight years since I last saw Fred 
Eiversley, it is very improbable there is any one so like 
him that I could not decide off-hand as to which was the 
real man. Besides, Prossiter says these two men are, 
though about the same build, stature, and complexion, not 
at all to be mistaken for one another. It is odd too, very, 
that Fred Eiversley, after calling on me, should not have 
written. Everything addressed to my London house is 
sent on here at once, as they would have told him if he had 
asked. Considering their natural anxiety to see me, I 
wonder I have not heard from either of them." 

So the Viscount lost his money over the Stakes, and 
landed a coup in the Stewards' Cup with serene indifference. 
It was no use ; the curiosity he felt about the rival candi- 
dates for the Latimer estates utterly over-shadowed all his 
interest in the racing, keen turfite as he was as a rule. 
Nothing but heavily losing could have concentrated his 
attention on the business of the week ; and as men oft- 
times do when indifferent to success, he won considerably. 
It is rarely that luck is vouchsafed to that last stake in 
actual life, often as it answers the purposes of fiction to 
make it successful. 

Of course, Miss Clothele was at Goodwood, and it was 
more than once upon the Viscount's lips to tell her of the 
two Captains Eiversley. He was aware, of course, that 
she knew the story of that inheritance, and what a cruel 
difference it would make to the brother of her friend 
Maude. Lord Lithfield felt little pity for that young 
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gentleman. To say the truth, he thought it would do him 
a deal of good to have to work for his living. He regarded 
Arthur Eiversley as a conceited young idiot, who would 
hecome simply insufferable should he come into a good 
property. The Viscount, like many others, tolerated him 
for the sake of Maude, whom he honestly thought a 
charming girl, full of verve and vivacity, and with plenty 
to say on most things. Then, again, Miss Eiversley was 
one of Ethel's intimates, and Lord Lithfield, at present, 
was burning much incense at that shrine. He always did 
worship somewhere, and calumny declared changed his 
goddess every season. It was not quite that, but the 
Viscount was certainly an adept in what may be termed 
sauntering through a flirtation. He dreaded scenes, and 
had once or twice had to betake himself to foreign parts on 
occasions when the lady had began to take things too much 
in earnest. He could hardly be held blameless in some of 
these cases. Young ladies on promotion might be excused 
for believing that their being made Lady Lithfield was to 
be the legitimate end of such philandering; but the 
Viscount never went that far. Experienced maids and 
matrons of the London world voted him charming. Maidens 
of two or three seasons' standing, or married women who 
thoroughly understood the platonic liaison in which, as 
everyone knows, you make believe a great deal, affecting 
much devotion which never interferes with either slumbers 
or digestion, and holding scenes or any overstepping of the 
most conventional love-making, as extremely bad taste, did 
likewise. The Viscount was liberal in the matter of opera- 
boxes, stalls, bouquets, mostly able to obtain tickets for 
private views, &c, and was, in short, a very model cavalier 
scrvente. 

But Lord Lithfield felt that under the peculiar circum- 
stances it was best to say nothing about Ered Eiversley 
having at last turned up. Mr. Prossiter's letter certainly 
did not enjoin secrecy, but it was calculated to give the 
idea that the intelligence it contained was best kept to 
himself for the present, and so, though he and Ethel had 
often talked over Arthur's chance of succession, he said 
nothing to Miss Clothele on the subject ; and yet he was 
sorely tempted to do so, for it was one on which they held 
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opposite views, Ethel firmly believing that her friend's 
brother would eventually succeed to the Latimer property ; 
■while the Viscount was just as strongly convinced that 
Fred Eiversley would turn up in the end. It requires 
great denial to abstain from proclaiming the triumph of 
our opinions always, so that it may be conceived, with his 
head so full of the affair, Miss Clothele narrowly escaped 
receiving the Viscount's confidence on this occasion. 

As for Maude, she had gone back to Clumford with her 
father and mother. Arthur also had accompanied his 
family. The fact is, this gentleman saw no way of com- 
passing Goodwood. Started on town with a goodly string 
of Oxford " ticks " round his neck, and plunged at once 
into society, a young man of Arthur Eiversley's tempera- 
ment giving himself thoroughly up to the wild revel of his 
first season, speedily discovers that an allowance of five 
hundred a year is very inadequate to meet the expenses he 
is called on to incur. Nobody expected him to entertain, 
but cabs, gloves, flowers, stalls at theatres, shares of 
Eichmond dinners, an Ascot party, joining a select three 
or four for Henley regatta, &c, &c, most effectually 
emptied his pockets, and left him little resource but to 
take refuge once more beneath the paternal roof-tree. A 
few months back, and he would have looked forward to 
thoroughly enjoying the summer in Clumbershire ; now, 
after the feverish existence he had lately led, he regarded 
the prospect with horror. It was sheer scarcity of ready 
money that drove him beneath the family eaves, and he 
fiercely objurgated the injustice that had decreed he should 
wait seven years before coming into his property. He 
already looks upon it as his own, and ponders meditatively 
upon how he is to exist till he acquires it. He has made 
life more expensive for himself in London than he need 
have done, because it tickled his vanity to pass as the heir 
to five thousand a year. The men of his own standing 
with whom he associated accepted this statement without 
challenge. George Latimer's will was a bygone story by 
this time, and had never attracted more than a few days' 
wonder even amongst those who had known both the dead 
and the missing man. The generality of Arthur Eiversley's 
intimates were men of considerably greater means than 
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himself. It was the old story of the earthen pot swimming 
amongst those of hrass ; and when the brazen vases called 
to the earthen one to join in the revel, that pitcher of clay 
was too weak to say no, and, alas ! not strong enough to 
take part in the dance. Alack, these clay pitchers, how 
many of them disappear beneath the waters yearly from 
thinking they can swim with the pots of brass. 

Goodwood is over, and still marvelling concerning those 
two Captains Eiversley, Lord Lithfield continues his 
"punting," i.e., his betting on horses, pigeons, &c, through 
the Olympic games of Brighton, and the more sedate 
festival of Lewes. His Lordship gets more bored and 
more lucky as the fortnight wanes ; and eschewing the 
Lewes Friday from very weariness, returns to town with 
an account to settle at Tattersall's on the coming Monday 
that might gladden the hearts of most men. 

On arrival at his own house, he, after the manner of 
most bachelors, glanced at the rubbish that had accumu- 
lated on the writing table in the study — papers, pamphlets, 
circulars, &c, all of which his well-trained housekeeper 
knew better than to forward. There were also some few 
visiting cards, one of which immediately caught his 
attention — 

Captain Frederick Eiversley. 

"By Jove! " he exclaimed, "this must be the other 
one. The card I got just before leaving for Goodwood 
was ' Captain F. Eiversley,' and moreover was rather 
thicker in the engraving, not quite the same, and a littlo 
larger, if I don't mistake. The plot thickens ; it is evident 
that both candidates have faith in my recognizing them. 
A staggerer this for Prossiter, because one of them must 
be ' a fraud.' " 




CHAPTER XIII. 

MB. PKOSSITER AS A DRAMATIST. 

jjRTHUR RIVERSLEY playing lawn tennis in 
Clumber shire, and thinking that upon the whole 
it is very good of him to condescend to be amused 
by such primitive sports, is little aware of the 
clouds hovering over his horizon. He has proved a most 
apt pupil in the acquisition of what, in the slang of the 
day, is denominated " side," which, translated into dic- 
tionary language, meaneth the conceit of the young. 
Never eradicated in some cases, there are men who would 
like to embark for the other world armed with a crutch- 
stick, a tooth-pick, and with hands duly clad in black kid 
instead of more seemly cerements. Some men never 
become old ; some never acquire ordinary prudence ; 
whilst most of us remain fools, more or less, to our end. 
The acquisition of " side " is considerably easier than the 
acquisition of money — the reason, probably, ingenuous 
youth invests so freely in it ; and could it be possible to 
in any way look upon it as a profession, Arthur might 
have been congratulated, but it is not, as a rule, calculated 
to advance a man's interests in life, albeit professors of 
the art have shown, when opportunity offered, what far 
better stuff there was in them. As a rule, the professors 
of "side" either come to infinite grief, or abandon it 
after a very few years. 

As for Maude, she has thrown herself into all her old 
country pursuits with glorious abandon. She had enjoyed 
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her two months of London thoroughly — nobody more so, 
and had entered into everything that came in her way 
with delight — dance, garden party, cricket match, 
Hurlingham, or Ascot — nothing came amiss to sunny, 
bright-tempered Maude. But it was very pleasant to find 
oneself once more beneath the dear old trees she had 
known since a child, to trot about the queer, twisting old 
lanes with their high banks and hedges, to trip across the 
emerald green meadows, or loiter amongst the rectory 
strawberry beds. Then there were all her old friends to 
see and chatter with, and relate her town experiences to. 
So, upon the whole, Maude was not quite certain whether 
the best part of an "outing" was not the coming home 
again. About John Hainton, the girl had by no means 
made up her mind concerning him, and felt grateful to 
him for not having brought matters to a crisis ; as things 
stood at present, he had paid her great attention, but he 
had gone no further. That it rested with her to be 
mistress of Enderly Park was, she knew, the opinion of 
her mother and one or two of her mother's friends — ladies 
of mature age, and who derive their chief interest in 
society from watching and speculating on the drama per- 
petually enacting before their eyes ; and how quick these 
lookers-on are. Where is the man who has not announced 
some such discovery to the wife of his bosom, and ex- 
perienced the amused smile with which she listened to 
his intelligence. When he finds it out, the probability is 
that the engagement is announced within forty-eight 
hours, while the partner of his home will tell him she 
knew that would happen three months back, and that the 
momentous question was put about ten days ago. Young 
ladies themselves also are not often taken by surprise ; 
they are usually quite aware when such things are immi- 
nent, and Maude certainly thought she had only to give 
a little encouragement and John Hainton would be at her 
feet forthwith. The question was, should she give it; 
and now they were back at Clumford it was a problem 
likely to be speedily brought before her, if John Hainton 
was in earnest. Such matters may be enacted and post- 
poned in the crush of the season, but in country quarters 
it is hard to keep a man at arm's length. 
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Miss Clothele and her satellites might be also expected 
to make their appearance in Clumbershire in another 
month's time or so, and Maude looked forward to that. 
She was not given to running up what I will venture to 
call overwhelming friendships at short notice, but she had 
certainly been strangely attracted to Ethel, and had seen 
a good deal of her in London, much to the sullen distaste 
of Caroline Mangerston, who brooded over that at present 
utterly unhatched egg of retaliation with persistent 
patience. Nothing tangible in her mind as yet, but a vague 
idea that if ever opportunity offered she would settle that 
imaginary score with Maude Eiversley. I don't think 
Miss Mangerston knew much about Byron, but she was 
quite impressed with the belief that — 

" There never yet was human power 
Which could evade, if unfoi given, 
The patient search, and vigil long, 
Of him who treasures up a wrong." 

Applying equally well to the softer sex, and none the less 
if the wrong should be somewhat shadowy. 

But the main interest of our story centres for the 
present not in Clumbershire, but in Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
where Mr. Prossiter sits something like a detective spider 
waiting to pounce upon spurious flies that may be attracted 
by the bait of the Latimer estates. About the very time 
that Lord Lithfield, just returned from Lewes races, is 
musing over the cards of the two Captains Eiversley, Mr. 
Prossiter is closeted with Captain Eiversley No. 1. No. 1. 
has come to that point at last, the non-insistance of which 
sooner has so puzzled the lawyer in the case of both 
claimants — money. This Captain Eiversley has requested 
an immediate advance, his slender means being exhausted, 
and all his efforts to see Lord Lithfield being for the time 
unavailing, in consequence of that nobleman being out of 
town. He proposes to go down to Bunnington Park to 
see his father ; he wants money for that purpose, to settle 
his hotel bill, to buy new clothes with, and for multifarious 
purposes unnecessary to particularize. He presumes Mr. 
Prossiter will have no objection to advance a hundred or so. 

He says this in a light, easy manner, as if there could be 

8 
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no doubt about the lawyer drawing a cheque for about 
double that sum forthwith. 

" Very unfortunate Lord Lithfield's being out of town. 
Did his people say where he was ? " asked the lawyer. 

" Not precisely, but he's away, or rather went away for 
Goodwood, as I might have guessed, if I had reflected, he 
was pretty certain to do ; but, you see, I have been out of 
all this life so long now that I forget the A B C of it. I 
suppose I can have a hundred on account, at all events ? " 

" Well, you see, my dear Captain Eiversley, the fact is, 
there are a few little forms that must be complied with. 
You see, I can't quite, on my own responsibility, advance 
even this trifling sum. I must first communicate with 
Drummond & Co., who keep the current account of the 
Latimer estates. It will be well, perhaps, to get one of 
their cheque books, and I think I'll just drop a line to Mr. 
Deblitz to let him know what we are doing. Sure to be 
in town, a man like Deblitz, you know. We should have 
funds falling and all sorts of stock dropping," concluded 
the lawyer, smiling and tapping his teeth with his eye- 
glasses after most jocular fashion, " if such a pillar of the 
financial world as Deblitz was to be wandering about the 
Continent." 

" But surely it is the custom of you lawyers to make 
small advances yourselves in cases like mine ? " 

" Of some firms, doubtless," replied Mr. Prossiter 
suavely, " but we have always held rigidly apart from the 
money-lending business." 

" Money-lending ! " laughed Eiversley bitterly. " As if 
I was asking that of you ! Pooh, my good sir ! I am a 
judge of kite-flying in all its branches, and have no inten- 
tion of continuing the study ; still, if I can't have this 
pitiful sum from you, and can't find Lithfield, I see no 
alternative than to again have recourse to it." 

" Pray don't be angry," replied Mr. Prossiter deprecat- 
ingly. " To-morrow, Saturday, is really like Sunday. 
You may say it is a dies non. Monday I could make all 
the necessary arrangements, and if you would call here on 
Tuesday — or shall I send a clerk up to your hotel ? I 
forget where you said you were staying." 

" Nowhere — don't tax your memory. You know I have 
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never mentioned — I prefer not. It is more economical 
than correct, and I thought I showed wisdom in choosing 
it. I didn't. I might have swam in champagne at 
Long's, and they'd not have troubled me with a bill. 
Where I have pitched my tent, they are keen on the sub- 
ject of weekly settlements." 

" Excuse me, Captain Eiversley, I have no wish what- 
ever to pry into your present residence. I proposed 
sending a clerk up solely with a view of saving you 
trouble. Perhaps you will call here on Tuesday. Shall 
we say twelve — or later, if you prefer it ? " 

" No — twelve will do very well," rejoined the other, 
rising. " I will look in at that time, and trust to find you 
have settled all these fiddling preliminaries. Good-bye." 

" Good-bye," replied Mr. Prossiter cheerfully, and then, 
after some few minutes' counsel with his eye-glasses, the 
lawyer wrote a letter, which the messenger was directed 
to take forthwith to Scotland Yard, the result of which 
was that the next morning saw Mr. Prossiter in close con- 
sultation with a slight, dark, wiry little elderly man, whose 
calling it would have been hard to guess at. He might 
have been so many things — a first-class artisan, a shrewd, 
well-to-do tradesman, a surveyor of roads, collector of taxes, 
or anything of that sort. Nothing in the least remarkable 
about his appearance ; a commonplace little man, with 
small, rather restless eyes, that was all. He listened atten- 
tively to Mr. Prossiter's narrative of the appearance of the 
two Captains Eiversley, and occasionally seemed to check 
off salient points of the story on his fingers. The lawyer 
concluded his statement with the pithy remark — 

" One at least is an impostor, Mr. Wilkinson. In your 
opinion, which ? " 

" Difficult to say as yet, sir. It stands to reason there 
can be no collusion ; even if they are both impostors, 
depend upon it they are playing independent games. I 
am sorry you told No. 2 that No. 1 was in the field — that 
is giving him rather an extra pull ; on the other hand, No. 
2 makes no secret of his abode, while No. 1 does. There is 
only one thing puzzles me about the whole business — if 
either was the genuine man, why didn't he go to about the 
first man in London he ought to have seen ? " 
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" But they have both been to Lord Lithfield, and he was 
out of town. I had a note from him this morning de- 
scribing the two cards of different patterns." 

"I wasn't thinking of Lord Lithfield, sir. The first 
man Captain Frederick Eiversley ought to have gone to, 
in my humble opinion, should have been his family 
solicitor." 

" Gad ! you're right, Wilkinson ; I never thought of 
that. How stupid of me, to be sure ! " 

" There's this to be said, Mr. Prossiter — people very 
often don't do what they obviously ought in these sort of 
cases, and it is quite likely it may be so in this. An 
impostor would obviously not dare face him. I don't say 
it is the case ; but an impostor might have ascertained 
that Lord Lithfield was out of town before he made his 
call. What do you wish me to do, sir ? Am I to take 
over the case ? " 

" No, not as yet ; I have a plan of my own. You don't 
know the real Captain Riversley by sight ? " 

" No, sir." 

"But you could have no difficulty about seeing the one 
at the Bath hotel, I suppose ? " 

" Not the slightest — I'll engage to see him before he goes 
to bed, if he sleeps there. I should make a point of doing 
that, anyhow, and I shall know when he goes, and wherever 
he goes, as long as is deemed advisable, from the time I 
set eyes on him." 

" And about the other ? " 

" I shall know all about him from the time he leaves 
your office on Tuesday morning." 

" You couldn't find out anything about him before it ? " 
said Mr. Prossiter. 

" My dear sir, to search for a man we don't know with- 
out a clue to his usual home or haunts is, in London, like 
looking for the proverbial needle in the haystack. I could 
not guarantee to find him in a month if he didn't come 
near the honey-pot — meaning this office. But you say he 
is to be here on Tuesday, and after that I can safely 
promise to know where to find him any time." 

"Very well, that will do, I dare say ; but I don't want the 
impostor or impostors — for they may both be such — to slip 
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through my fingers. Now listen — Captain Eiversley No. 
1, as I have told you, comes here at twelve on Tuesday, by 
appointment. I intend to write to Captain Eiversley No. 
2 to call upon me at 12.15 on the same day, and also 
Lord Lithfield. I need scarcely say, my intention is to 
confront the two candidates in the presence of the man 
whom they both claim to know perfectly. I fancy I shall 
about get at the relative value of their respective claims 
then." 

" Admirable, sir ! " exclaimed the detective, with undis- 
guised admiration. " A dramatic situation really worthy 
of our department. Mr. Prossiter, you are thrown away 
in your profession, sir — the criminal branch, sir, the 
criminal branch, is what you are clearly cut out for. 1 
believe you have the same capacity for the enjoyment of 
an intricate murder case that I have myself. A man who 
don't feel his profession will never do anything big in it, 
whether his trade lies in trotters or tragedies. But one 
thing, sir, in which, if you'll excuse the liberty, my experi- 
ence may be useful — in the matter of detail. You will 
have separate rooms in which to show the Captains 
Eiversley, of course. Just so," continued Mr. Wilkinson, 
in reply to the lawyer's nod, " and Lord Lithfield " 

" Will be shown straight up to mine, and his arrival 
will be the signal for Captain Eiversley No 1 being sent 
up. Captain Eiversley No. 2 I shall call down through 
the pipe for two or three minutes later. Now for your 
plan of operations." 

" I, and one of my men, have nothing to do further 
than be lounging opposite your office a few minutes before 
the clock strikes twelve. It will make matters quite simple 
if you will give orders that the clerk who shows Captain 
Eiversley No. 1 into the waiting-room shall immediately 
come to the door with a paper in his hand, and look into 
the square. We shall be sure of our man then, and I will 
undertake not to lose sight of him again. My assistant 
can follow the other to the Bath, if wanted, or attend to 
anything else that may turn up. A spare hand is very 
useful in these cases, and sometimes, at the outset, saves 
a deal of time, trouble, and expense. Two clues, for 
instance, Mr. Prossiter ! You follow em both at once, and 
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when the one man finds himself on a false scent, it doesn't 
signify, the man on the real trail is sticking to it ; but 
when there's only one in it, by the time he's discovered 
that he is on a bogus track and harked back, the scent has 
grown cold, and the quarry gets difficult to follow." 

Mr. Wilkinson spoke as an enthusiast on big game 
shooting might speak of his experiences in India or Central 
Africa, and upon Mr. Prossiter assuring him that his 
wishes should be attended to, took his departure with 
a bow that strongly emphasised his admiration of the 
lawyer's plot. That gentleman rapidly penned, first his 
note to Captain Eiversley No. 2, requesting to see him at 
12.15 on Tuesday, on some important business, bearing 
reference to his Latimer estates. He then wrote to Lord 
Lithfield, begging him to attend at his office at 12.15 
punctually on Tuesday, when the dramatic situation he 
had promised him should take place. He further particu- 
larly requested that he would be " not at home " to either 
Captain Eiversley, before his visit to Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
Those two notes despatched, not by post, but by trusty 
emissaries, and Mr. Prossiter left the office with a decided 
chuckle over his day's work. 

It was sweet titillation of his vanity the unqualified ad- 
miration the hard-headed detective had expressed for his 
little plot ; and, although Mr. Prossiter had as little of 
that weakness about him as most of us, yet there is no 
man living who is not to be tickled an you once ascertain 
what it is he piques himself upon. Then, again, Mr. 
Prossiter really was immensely curious to see how the 
sensational scene he had put together with no little 
thought and trouble would come off. He felt as a dra- 
matic author might do who had left his exponents to 
finish the piece according to their own views — ignorant as 
any other of the audience as to the final result. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

ME. PROSSITER'S PLAY COMES OFF. 

j]ORD LITHFIELD, as a rule, never appears in his 
pretty dining room before twelve. His lordship 
is an essentially late man in his risings up and 
lyings down, and holdeth the British breakfast in 
undisguised contempt. The one drawback to hunting, in 
his eyes, is that you must make that early meal or starve. 
The Viscount's view of life was an enjoyable dejeuner, 
virtually luncheon, at any time from twelve to two that 
happened to suit him ; but his soul is vexed with curiosity 
concerning these two Dromios, with whose rightful or 
wrongful impersonation he is so immediately connected. 
He enters his dining-room at half-past eleven this morn- 
ing, and having hastily discussed a slice of reindeer 
tongue and a glass of Leoville, orders his brougham to be 
round in fifteen minutes. He is at Lincoln's Inn Fields a 
little before the appointed time, and is at once shown up 
into Mr. Prossiter's room. 

The lawyer shakes him warmly by the hand, and, 
quivering with excitement exclaims — 

' ' Everything going admirably, my lord. Captain Rivers- 
ley No. 1 is in a room downstairs waiting to see me — you 
are here. Captain Riversley No. 2 will be in another room 
downstairs in a few minutes, and then the play begins. 
Enter Claimant the first. I shall see if he knows you, or 
you him — two minutes. Enter Claimant the second. You 
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will be able to reckon him up, and 1 shall have brought 
the family together, you see. When the wrong Captain or 
Captains Eiversley take their departure, Inspector Wilkin- 
son, of the detective police, and his myrmidons, are wait- 
ing opposite to track them home. We know all about one 
man's habitation, but nothing about the other's, and to- 
morrow we can lay the impostor by the heels." 

A ping of the bell, and Mr. Prossiter jumps up to the 
speaking-tube, returns the signal, and awaits the whisper- 
ing message. 

"It's all right!" he cries, radiantly; "No. 2 has 
arrived" 

Then, placing his lips to the tube, he murmurs down it, 
" Show up the first Captain Eiversley that arrived." — 
" But, my lord, may I trouble you just to sit at the desk, 
and take up a pen ? " 

" What ! you want to pass me off as a clerk," said the 
Viscount, laughing, as he complied with the request. 

" Not quite ; but you will look as if you were engaged 
here in business of some kind." 

Another minute there came a sharp tap at the door, and 
then Captain Eiversley entered. He cast a quick glance 
round the room as he shook hands with the lawyer, and 
then his eyes rested on Lord Lithfield. He gazed at him 
keenly, Mr. Prossiter in the meantime eyeing him over the 
tops of his double glasses quite as sharply. The Viscount 
looked up and met the steady stare of the intruder with 
the utmost serenity for a few seconds, and then feigned to 
be absorbed in his writing. 

" Lord Lithfield don't know Captain Eiversley No. 1," 
murmured the lawyer. 

" I understood our interview was to be a private one, 
remarked the ex-Guardsman with some hauteur. " I had 
better wait till that gentleman has finished his business 
with you." Captain Eiversley evidently knew better than 
to mistake Lithfield for a lawyer's clerk. 

" Eiversley the first don't recognise Lord Lithfield," 
mused Mr. Prossiter. " Hem ! I beg your pardon, but 
that gentleman is rather essential to this meeting being 
satisfactory to you. Your object, if I am not mistaken, 
to-day, is an advance of money to enable you to visit your 
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father, fit yourself out, assume your proper position, &c. 
That gentleman represents Messrs. Drummond & Co., the 
receivers of the Latimer rents, and, of course, holders of 
the accumulated income since Mr. Latimer's decease." 

It was in some sort true. As one of the trustees, Lith- 
field might indirectly claim to represent the bankers, as it 
was certain they would advance no money without his 
authority. Captain Riversley No. 1 regarded the Viscount 
with some interest. He represented what he was anxious 
to obtain — money. 

" I presume you have some evidence of your identity to 
put before us. We must have some, you know, even to 
advance you a hundred pounds," remarked the lawyer, 
drily. 

" And if you don't assist me with funds, how can I 
prove my identity ? Lithfield, — all the men I thought I 
could have relied on, are out of town. I must go down to 
Bunnington. I suppose you will credit Sir John's testi- 
mony as to who I am ? " 

"Certainly. Excuse me for one moment," and the 
lawyer turning round to the pipe, struck the bell, and as 
soon as he heard the answering signal, whispered down it. 
His companions both watched his proceedings closely — the 
Viscount with intense interest, the Captain with some 
slight astonishment. 

Another moment the door opens, and Captain Eiversley 
No. 2 enters, and is coming forward to shake hands with 
the lawyer when he catches sight of his namesake, and 
stops short with the ejaculation of " Solano ! " 

Mr. Prossiter had looked forward to a dramatic situation, 
and he had decidedly got it. That the two men knew 
each other was evident — that each was much surprised at 
the other's presence there could be no doubt. 

" I see, gentlemen, you are old acquaintances," said the 
lawyer. " I might have guessed as much, seeing that you 
are probably near relations." 

"Don't jump at conclusions, unsupported by evidence, 
my legal friend," remarked Captain Eiversley No. 1, with 
perfect nonchalance. " You have been impressing the 
necessity of that uncomfortable logic severely upon me, and 
now you are running riot like a puppy on the same line." 
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Mr. Prossiter was extremely nettled at this rather im- 
pertinent speech. He quite made up his mind about the 
speaker, and entertained no doubt of his being an im- 
postor. About the other he couldn't say, as yet. " I may 
have been deceived by the name," he replied; "at all 
events, I have great pleasure in bringing the tivo Captains 
Eiversley together." 

"Do you mean to say this man Solano, here, calls him- 
self Captain Eiversley ? " exclaimed the last comer. 

" Most certainly," replied Mr. Prossiter, briefly. 

"And, may I ask, why the devil you've assumed my 
name, sir ? " he continued, turning sharply round on the 
unabashed impostor. 

" Well, you didn't seem inclined to take it up, and I 
could not stand that advertisement in the daily papers 
going so long unanswered. I am always willing to look into 
cases in which property is wanting an owner — especially when 
I know so much as I did about this case. I thought it 
worth coming over about, and seeing if I could get a slice 
out of the cake. Obviously, the best plan was to come 
under your personality." 

" But you don't mean to say that you ever thought it 
possible to establish a claim to the Latimer estates ? " sud- 
denly interposed the Viscount. 

" No," returned Solano (as we may as well now call him) ; 
" an advance of two or three hundreds was aU I meant to 
try for, but " — here he stopped, for the other Captain 
Eiversley pushed past him, and extending his hand, 
said — 

" How are you, Lithfield ? " 

" Very glad to see you back amongst us once more, Fred," 
said the Viscount, as he heartily wrung the hand stretched 
out to him. " You are changed a good deal, and I hardly 
knew you when you first came into the room. This is the 
man we want, Mr. Prossiter ; and, as far as ready money 
goes, I am willing to be his banker till we can arrange for 
his coming into his own. As for this gentleman," con- 
tinued the Viscount, " I presume we shall meet him again 
very shortly." 

" Doubtful, my lord," rejoined that unblushing im- 
postor. " I shall most likely return to the Continent." 
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" That, I fancy, will depend upon the view twelve of your 
countrymen take of your talent for personation." 

" Not at all. There's nobody to take any proceedings 
against me save Captain Eiversley ; and Fred Eiversley 
won't," rejoined Solano, somewhat defiantly. 

Mr. Prossiter took off his eye-glasses, beat the " devil's 
tattoo " on his teeth with them, and winked as if he were 
being galvanized. Lord Lithfield looked amazed, and at 
last both men, by common impulse, turned their eyes on 
Eiversley. 

" And why should I not ?" said Fred, sharply. 

"For the sake of the days that are past— because we 
know so much of each other ; because," concluded the 
other, carelessly, " you are a good fellow, and wouldn't be 
hard upon a poor devil down in his luck." 

" You seem to pin your faith, sir, upon Captain Eivers- 
ley's good nature. Have you taken mine into account ? " 
interposed Lithfield. 

" I don't see that it is any affair of yours," rejoined Mr. 
Solano, doggedly. 

" Don't you ? As one of the trustees to the Latimer 
estates, I should have had to bear the half of whatever 
plunder you might have succeeded in carrying off. I have 
really more case against you than Captain Eiversley." 

Solano was silent for a minute or two, and then said — 

" Yes, I suppose you have ; but, if Eiversley lets me go 
free, I should think you could afford to also. It's not 
much use hunting a broken man down." 

" Do you mean letting this man go, Fred ? " asked the 
Viscount. 

" Yes," returned Eiversley, in a low voice. " I knew 
him well over there in my bad days, and I'll not be bard 
upon him now. You will oblige me by doing the same.'' 

"Very well, but upon one condition." 

Solano raised his head quickly. 

" That he satisfies my curiosity upon two or three 
points." 

" Is it about my past life ? " he demanded, eagerly. 

" No, only about your present imposture." 

Solano's face broke into a smile of relief as he answered 
quietly— 
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" Any questions Lord Lithfield chooses concerning th.it 
I am quite willing to answer." 

'-What induced you to call upon me? You couldn't 
suppose I should mistake you for Captain Eiversley ? " 

" No. I took especial pains that you should not see me. 
I knew you were not at home when I called, and knew 
also that you were leaving town the same afternoon. 
Your return to town I never calculated on. I purposely 
never came near Mr. Prossiter till the very end of the 
season, so that there was little likelihood of any of Bivers- 
ley's old intimates heing left in London." 

" You seem to know our London life well. May I ask, 
did you ever mix in it ? " 

" Yes. But allow me to observe that is trenching on 
the past." 

" One thing more. Your name, Mr. Solano, is foreign, 
but you speak English as if born here. Are you an Eng- 
lishman ? " 

"I am of no country," returned the other, bitterly. 
" Names are assumed as easily as clothes. I have travelled 
under that of Solano for some time. As for languages, I 
speak most Latin languages indifferently well — French, 
Spanish, and Italian." 

"And, I should imagine, play most games of cards with 
similar facility," observed the Viscount. " Thank you for 
answering my questions." 

Mr. Solano picked up his hat, bowed quietly to the Vis- 
count and Mr. Prossiter, then, crossing, exclaimed, "One 
word, Eiversley." He muttered something eagerly into 
the latter' s ear, to which that gentleman made a hurried 
response, of which " Bath Hotel, Albemarle Street," was 
alone audible to the others, and then Mr. Solano dis- 
appeared. 

The lawyer was sadly disappointed at the upshot of his 
drama. He had quite counted upon the sequel. He had 
pictured the Viscount keen and implacable in prosecution, 
and had misgivings about the reality of Fred Eiversley 
still, owing to the miserable Christian spirit he was dis- 
playing in the affair. He entreated them both to recon- 
sider the thing, and urged that it was monstrous to allow 
such abrazened swindler to escape. But Fred Eiversley 
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replied that his word was passed, and the Viscount added 
that he was similarly committed. 

Mr. Prossiter consoled himself, as the pair departed, 
with the thought that, at all events, Wilkinson would know 
where to find the delinquent should either of his clients 
change their mind, and that it was possible, when the 
sagacious Wilkinson came to what is termed " reckon Mr. 
Solano up," he might recognise him as an old offender 
who had been long wanted. 




CHAPTER XV. 



QUONDAM FEIENDS. 




[E. SOLANO walked away from Mr. Prossiter's 
office in what is denominated " a brown study." 
" Neat, very neat," he muttered to himself; " to 
think that old Six-and-eightpence there had so 
much gumption in him. It was a very pretty trap, and 
very prettily sprung ; and he had me, and no mistake. 
Done, yes, diddled ; and I thought I had rather an easy- 
going lawyer to deal with. Yes, it's these innocents 
always do clear us out. The old story. I thought he 
was not very good at the game, and he'd two aces up his 
sleeve all the time. He'd make it lively for ' the Heathen 
Chinee ' even. Vicious old brute, too, he was all for con- 
signing me to dungeons deep, and proceeding to all sorts 
of unpleasantness. No ; I have made a mess of it ; a 
great mess of it, and with such a deal better game to 
play. Only I thought Fred Eiversley would never turn up 
again. I'd never have made such a fool of myself, espe- 
cially if I had enjoyed a little previous knowledge of 
Prossiter. However, things were getting desperate, and I 
thought, with my intimate knowledge of Fred Eiversley's 
life and belongings, I might have made something out 
of the personation. That's over. What is to be the next 
move ? " 

Musing in this wise, Solano paced along Great Queen 
Street and Long Acre, crossed Leicester Square, and turned 
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up Princes Street, utterly unconscious of an eidolon, in the 
shape of a seedy-looking man, who lounged leisurely after 
him, never approaching very near to him, except he turned 
off his direct path, and then dropping back the minute he 
had again sighted him. He might have been a clerk out 
of employ ; he was Inspector Wilkinson. 

" No, Fred Biversley," continued Solano, pursuing the 
thread of his meditations ; " I'm not going to part with 
you for the present. I don't think you can quite afford to 
quarrel with me. I could divulge enough to swamp you 
in the London world, and you know it. Bon camarades we 
were once, and I intend we shall be so again ; not the less, 
mon ami, because you happen to be so much better worth 
it now than in the times past. Yes, if he takes to racing, 
he will want a master of the horse ; and I don't think 
Newmarket will get much the better of me. He'll want a 
confederate, anyway, whatever he may take to, and that 
I intend to be. Yes, my dear Fred, I intend to be your 
fidus Achates for the present, and will take very good care, 
for my own sake, you don't fall into the hands of the 
Philistines a second time." 

So scheming, Solano made his way up Wardour Street, 
crossed Oxford Street, and turning up Wells Street, dis- 
appeared, much to Mr. Wilkinson's astonishment, in 
Fusby's Hotel. Fusby's is not the place to which you 
would expect a gentleman of Monsieur Solano's doubtful 
antecedents and principles to betake himself. The detec- 
tive was somewhat nonplussed. Gentlemen of what the 
detective deemed Mr. Solano's profession, i.e., swindling, 
usually give the best hotels or expensive lodgings the 
benefit of their patronage, especially when they are artists 
of the first class, and Inspector Wilkinson unhesitatingly 
classed the sham Captain Eiversley in that category, as 
he considered that nothing but the audacity born of scores 
of successful impositions would have inspired such a bold 
and hazardous attempt. 

Now Fusby's is a retiring fifth-rate family hotel- — not 
an inviting place by any means. Its facade suggests to 
the observer's mind, bugs; a glimpse at the coffee-room 
windows conjures up misgivings concerning the cruets, 
and doubts anent the purity of the table linen. One feels 
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by intuition that the waiter — I doubt a second — as well as 
the cheeses, are mouldy. I believe the bedrooms to be 
stuffy, and the ws siting utensils of limited size. Upon the 
whole, I shouldn't much care about staying at Fusby's. 

The detective, taking stock of the outside of Fusby"s, 
arrives at all these conclusions, upon the same grounds 
that the narrator did when he studied Fusby's ; but with 
the detective it raised this point: why did a man of 
Solano's appearance and habits take up his abode in a 
place so opposed to the custom of his brethren under like 
circumstances ? Bear in mind that Inspector Wilkinson 
knew nothing of what had taken place in Mr. Prossiter's 
office, and you will not be so much surprised at the idea 
that struck him ; namely, that this was the true Captain 
Eiversley, and the gentleman residing at the Bath the im- 
postor ; that latter decidedly the more likely hotel for a 
first-rate artist to fix upon as his head-quarters. 

" However, if I'm wrong," said Inspector Wilkinson, 
" I shall try to cypher out this ; and Mr. Prossiter, I take 
it, knows by this time which of the two is a decided sham. 
In the meanwhile, it is well to make all safe." And with 
that the inspector crossed the street, and lounging into 
the bar of Fusby's Hotel, asked the young lady behind the 
counter to oblige him with " six of cold pale." Leisurely 
sipping his brandy-and-water, Mr. Wilkinson was per- 
vaded with an overpowering curiosity concerning Fusby's. 
It was a very old house, was it not ? Not so very. Well, 
he was surprised to hear that. It was the famous one 
drawn by Dickens in one of his books. Well, he couldn't 
recollect which, but it was in one of them. The young 
lady thought it might be, and wondered whether she was 
in too. The inspector gallantly replied there could be 
little doubt about that, if she were only old enough ; but 
that book, he thought, had come out seven or eight years 
back. That settled it, the young lady replied. She had 
been only there two years, and this was her first place. 

"I suppose you are generally very full?" asked the 
inspector. 

" Pretty well. We do a fair business." 

" Country people mostly, I suppose ? " 

" Yes ; tradespeople, farmers, and such like. They are 
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good customers, but the first are troublesome about their 
buttered toast ; they seem to think it ought to be all butter ; 
while the farmers really don't act fair by the cold meat — 
giving them lunch at eighteenpence is dead loss." 

" Yes, those healthy country appetites must be trying for 
your business ; but I suppose they make up for it in beer." 

"Oh, they do that; they are good customers to the 
bar," said the girl, laughing. " Plenty of malt to wash 
down the beef, and several goes of something hot before 
going to bed." 

" Ah ! there's a friend, well, hardly that, an acquaint- 
ance of mine, uses your house at times. Mr. Eiversley — ■ 
do you know him ? " 

" No. I doD't even recollect the name ; and I think I 
should. It's rather a pretty one." 

"Well, that's odd; because I rather thought if he 
wasn't actually here now, he had been — dark gent, about 
forty, rather a swell. Certain to take notice of a pretty 
girl like you." 

" Oh, I don't want customers taking notice of me. I 
haven't time for such nonsense," rejoined the young lady, 
with a coquettish toss of her head, that directly negatived 
the assertion. 

" Ah ! it's evident you never saw Mr. Eiversley." 

" One'll get over that if one lives long enough, I dare 
say," rejoined the damsel, pertly ; but for the matter of 
that, we have a dark gent, a regular swell, staying in the 
house now, who always makes me a compliment as he 
passes." 

" Ah, but it's not Eiversley." 

"No, this is a foreign gentleman, I think, though he 
speaks English beautifully. Monsieur Solano — see, there's 
his page in the ledger." 

" Ah ! the good-looking man who passed me at the 
corner of the street, and came in here a minute or two 
before me." 

" Just so ; do you know anything about him ? " 

" Nothing. He looks a regular swell ; but, bless you, 
you know all about him. At all events more than any 
one in Fusby's, I'll be bound. His sort ain't likely to talk 
much to any one here but you ; and talk we all must. 

9 
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Ain't I running on like an old eight-day clock myself, and 
with an appointment to keep up at the top of Oxford 
Street ? Good-bye, miss. Mind, I've a card, all reg'lar 
for the wedding, and if he ain't good-looking, I'll forbid 
the banns." 

" Go along with your nonsense," rejoined the barmaid, 
giggling. " Good-bye, and don't be long before you come 
and see us again." 

" You ! you mean, my love." And with a pantomimic 
gesture of deepest devotion, Mr. Wilkinson took his 
departure. 

" Curious, this," he muttered; "living here under tha 
name of Solano. If he's not Captain Eiversley, I wonder 
who he is. I shouldn't think this is his first dive into the 
pockets of the public. If he's an Englishman, I should 
think some of us in ' the Yard ' ought to be able to put a 
name to him ; but his putting up at Fusby's is what licks 
me." 

At nine o'clock that evening, Fred Eiversley and Mon- 
sieur Solano might have been seated in a private room at 
the Bath. Two or three decanters, and the debris ot 
dessert, remained on the table between them, and the two 
men lounged back in their chairs in enjoyment of their 
after-dinner cigarette, with the aspect of men who had 
dined satisfactorily. 

" We've plenty to talk over since we last met," exclaimed 
Solano, after a long pause. " I have congratulated you, 
and now," he continued, as he leant forward for the claret 
jug, " I'm going to drink your health. Here's a bumper 
to you on coming into your inheritance, and may you live 
long enough to spend every shilling of it." 

" You don't suppose I'm such a fool as I was when I had 
to fly England eight years ago, do you ?" retorted Fred 
Eiversley, sharply. 

" No, I should trust not; besides, you will have the 
advantage of being always able to command my advice ; 
and — well, I've been pretty well through the mill." 

"It is possible you may not be always available," re- 
plied the other, with a sneer. " I've a hazy notion that a 
stirring up of old stories might make London rather too 
\\ot for you." 
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" I don't deny it," replied Solano, quietly, " but then who 
is to disturb those pools of oblivion ? Not you, for you 
know nothing of my history further than the guess you 
have just hazarded." 

"You are right, though perhaps a little inquiry might 
enlighten me concerning it. Whatever you might choose 
to say to-day in Lincoln's Inn Fields, of course I know that 
you are an Englishman, and were a man about town at one 
time. I know also that Solano is not your real name. I 
sha'n't seek to know anything about your past, unless I find 
it necessary in self-defence." 

" Ah ! I understand ; you wish to have done with me," 
said Solano, very slowly. 

" On the contrary," returned Eiversley ; " I think you 
can be of great use to me ; but the sooner you clearly 
imderstand that we stand in very dissimilar relations to 
each other to those we stood in three years ago, the better. 
Perhaps it would be as well if I recapitulated them." 

Solano emitted a thin cloud of tobacco smoke, but vouch- 
safed no remark. 

" When we first met abroad, I was a broken man, 
struggling hard to eke out the trifling annual stipend I still 
drew from my father, by play — my sense of honour growing 
duller day by day. It was reserved for you to quench my 
last spark of self-respect. You found me a man waxing 
loose in principle ; a few months in your school, and the 
last- shred was gone. It was you first taught me that 
I was a child in play, as understood in those parts ; that 
the real science of play was an adroit manipulation of the 
cards, a shrewd observation of your opponent's countenance, 
and the countless other almost imperceptible signs by 
which a gamester follows the very mind of his antagonist. 
The night you condescended to give me my first lesson in 
real ecarte, I don't forget. The stake was merely nominal, 
but the lesson a revelation. You told me I had the king in 
my hand upon one occasion of my dealing, and when I 
asked how you knew it, laughed, and said a child could 
have guessed it by my glancing at my markers. As for 
you, you held them when you pleased. It was you preached 
to me the doctrine that all men who had learned to gamble 
played in this wise. That the poor fools who played ' on 
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the square ' (so you called them) only did so for lack of 
education ; that the game of life was the same all round ; 
that racing was conducted on the same principle, j I knew 
you lied ; hut I was very miserable, very poor, and very 
weak. I turned robber like yourself, and joined with you 
in spoiling the Egyptians.. You know what a pleasant life 
it was. We lived on the best ; hut under the surveillance 
of the police. We won with the chance of being called 
cheats, and kicked, every day of our lives. Keady to settle 
matters always with the pistol if we could ; but men of the 
world don't think it necessary to go out with a black-leg. 
You were my master then. I want you to understand I'm 
thoroughly out of leading-strings now." 

" Somewhat mawkish sermonising, my dear Eiversley," 
replied the other, " although I am glad you appreciate my 
tuition. I found you a mere gosling amongst the game- 
cocks. I taught you to use your spurs, that's all. If you 
mean you require a trainer no longer, perhaps not. But 
there is an old and salutary custom which obtaineth in 
this country, namely, the pensioning off of old and valued 
servants." 

"Ha, my friend! you still won't take a hint. Oh, 
fail not to credit one who has drank wisdom from your lips, 
with being able to play a handful of trumps against you. 
Suppose I say, no : you never get a penny-piece from me 
— what can you do ? Brand me as a card-sharper ; but do 
you think society will believe your story ? You all but 
taken in custody for personating me ; bah ! the detectives 
were at your heels from the moment you crossed Prossiter's 
door this morning." 

Solano could not suppress a slight start of surprise. 

" Bemember you are playing single-handed against the 
bank this time, if you quarrel with me. I fancy that for a 
thousand, with the assistance of the police, I could unravel 
your former life in a very short time. Sir John Biversley's 
heir, with five thousand a year, and the experience you 
have taught him, is a very different man to combat from 
the broken-down greenhorn over whom you obtained such 
ascendancy at Nice." 

Solano had arrived at the Bath with little doubt about 
reasserting his influence over his old pupil ; but he had 
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lost sight of him for the last four years, and forgot to 
allow for the effect of that space of manumission on his 
apprentice. During that time Eiversley had assumed 
supremacy in his turn over many weaker vessels. They 
met again as cocks of game, hoth ; and the younger man 
with all the advantages of money and position, and 
appreciating the value of these- acquisitions to their last 
fraction. Solano was much too quick not only to under- 
stand all this, but to see that his quondam pupil thoroughly 
understood it too. That idea, of being under the surveil- 
lance of the police, troubled him ; he was averse to people 
prying into his affairs, especially people of that description. 
He thought it best to make no answer, but smoked silently 
on. 

" You saw the king in my face, Solano, that first night 
at ecarte, near eight years ago ; I see a deficiency of trumps 
in yours now. Listen to me. I have no knowledge, 
remember, whatever of your past, and your real name is 
quite unknown to me. Now, I will draw your English 
career. You know this London world in a way, but you 
were never of it — that is, you never were in London 
Society. How do I know that ? By the freemasonry 
with which those who have mixed with the right people — 
lived, in short, in the inner ring — always know each 
other, let our smash be of the heaviest and completest. 
I'd back myself to pick such out of the ranks of the army, 
and think they've better stuff in them than me, who only 
turned hawk. What you were I've little doubt — a gentle- 
man on the turf, who one knew at Newmarket, Ascot, &c, 
as long as he payed. The day came when you didn't. 
You were well known about flash billiard-rooms and in 
the outer ring for some time after, were then the hero of 
one or two gross turf frauds, of one or two shameful 
hocussing cases at cards and billiards." 

" You seem to have been compiling my dossier with 
considerable care," snarled Solano, whose face was now 
set in a sullen scowl. 

" Excuse me, this is entirely supposititious history. 
Allow me to conclude it in a dozen words — debt, implica- 
tion in a fraud that either did bring you, or you feared 
would, and thought it advisable not to wait to ascertain, 
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within the clutches of the law, the Continent, and there 
the last polish was put to your education. I have done. 
You know best whether the picture is correct." 

" I think you might write a sensational novel if you 
tried," rejoined Solano. 

" Biography, you mean. Commonplace, though, — ■ 
not sensational. My own, indeed, would write something 
like it." 

" Very much so ; and the writing of biography is not 
necessarily confined to you." 

" Quite so. Only mine finishes tamely comparatively. 
You see I never came within the compass of the law." 

" And how dare you say I did ? " asked the other, 
sharply. 

" I certainly shouldn't till I had gathered the facts from 
Scotland Yard. I should be very particular as to facts," 
replied Eiversley, coolly. " How absurd to be annoyed 
at an imaginary sketch. Besides, remember this morning's 
business." 

Solano gulped down his wrath fiercely. He felt he had 
been a fool to let that last observation escape him. It 
was rarely he let his temper get the better of him, but it 
was galling to find his quondam pupil his master even in 
that contemptuous cynicism on which he piqued himself. 
At last he raised his head, and, looking his host full in 
the face, said — 

" It is time this farce was explained." 

" Not altogether a farce," replied Eiversley. " I wished 
to convince you of two things. First, that you levy no 
black mail from me ; try it, and you'll see what comes of 
it. Secondly, that if you expect help from me, now I 
have money, it must be as my servant. Of course I am 
not thinking of anything menial — merely that you carry 
out what I tell you either in the betting-ring or elsewhere. 
Think this over. I fancy I shall have call for a man of 
your stamp ; and, if we come to terms, would allow you 
a fixed salary. Here are three ten-pound notes for old 
times. Come to lunch at two the day after to-morrow 
and give me an answer. And now good-night. You had 
better take one of those weeds to walk home with. 
Lithfield filled my cigar-case as well as my purse this 
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afternoon, and he is a judge of tobacco as of all other 
luxuries of life." 

As for Solano, he mutely took the proffered cigar, rose, 
wished his host good-night, with the addenda that he 
would be there to lunch on the Thursday, and found 
himself in the street in a state of bewilderment. As he 
strolled home to Fusby's he was still amazed to think how 
utterly he had been beaten by what he would have termed 
" a young one of his own training." True, River sley had 
held all the cards, and, being most thoroughly cognisant 
of the fact, it was impossible their interview could have 
terminated otherwise. Yet Solano had dreamt of levying 
black mail heavily in some shape or other on his former 
pupil, and felt now, as we all do when those we have 
taught to play rackets, billiards, &c, beat us for the first 
time. How slow we are to recognise the fact that we are 
probably going a little off our play, while the young one 
we gave unlimited aces or points to is coming on. He 
gammons with us now, and, if a good-natured lad, lets us 
win, although quite conscious he could give us points, and 
we, in our senile vanity, don't see it, but chuckle and trot 
off with the gratifying reflection that " there's life in the 
old dog yet." Quite so, but " every dog has his day," and 
that we have had ours we're slow to recognise. 





CHAPTER XVI. 

MISS MANGERSTON SPEAKS HER MIND. 

HE weft of human life is very curious ; I will not 
say to follow, but merely to look back upon. 
Let any man of forty or upwards look back upon 
the days he was three or four and twenty, and 
call to mind his half-dozen great allies of that epoch— a 
time at which men for the most have elected their career 
in life. If possible, let him discover what those six men 
are now doing, and he will be surprised to find how very 
differently things have gone with them from what they 
anticipated. The probability is, that three out of the six 
are seeking a living in totally different grooves from tLose 
in which they originally started, and that out of the re- 
mainder, one or two have gone down beneath life's stormy 
waters — sunk not into the oblivion of the grave perhaps, 
but into that more terrible oblivion — tho Dead Sea of 
Life. Men and women we never hear of again till two 
lines in the obituary of the Times records their departure 
from the terrestrial world, to that other still less known 
world across the Styx. 

George Latimer's will has been the means of incorpo- 
rating the threads of many lives into one woof, and it 
would have perhaps been better for some one or two of 
our characters had it never been penned, notably for 
those who appeared at first most likely to profit thereby. 
Miss Clothele and her staff, as Lord Lithfield always 
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called the Mangerstons, mother and daughter, were once 
again in Clumbershire. Maude had not met them as yet, 
but knew that they were staying with Lady Feathering- 
ham. It is a glorious September morning, and Miss 
Clothele and her I'aide de camp are wandering about the 
pleasaunce in front of the house. 

•'Bather remiss of Mr. Hainton, Caroline, that he has 
not been over to call on us, don't you think so ? He lives 
no distance off for a man to compass, and he affected great 
devotion in London, although I have a suspicion it was 
principally upon Maude Biversley's account." 

" Oh, I don't know ! " replied Miss Mangerston, quietly. 
" Mr. Hainton's devotion is a matter of calculation. You 
were an assistance to him in getting on in society, and, 
next to dedicating himself to worshipping yourself, it was 
best to affect adoration of one of your intimates. I don't 
think Mr. Hainton very likely to lose his head about any 
woman — not even you, Ethel." 

" I'll forgive him that," laughed the heiress. " But, 
surely, you'll admit he was considerably smitten with 
Maude Biversley." 

" He certainly affected to be, but I was — what shall I 
say ? — well, unfortunate enough to hear Mr. Hainton enume- 
rate his views about women on one occasion, and I'll admit 
that I don't think Miss Biversley or any one else likely to 
make a serious impression on that gentleman. My word, 
Ethel, if I possessed your beauty and attractions, I'd read 
John Hainton a lesson it should take him a good year to 
forget, at all events." 

" Hush, Caroline," replied Miss Clothele, in no little 
astonishment at the bitterness with which her friend's 
concluding sentence had been uttered. "What did he 
say ? " 

"I'll not tell you," rejoined the girl, sullenly. "You 
think well of him, and think perhaps he's serious in his 
attention to your favourite, Miss Biversley." 

" I don't suppose he is engaged to her, but I certainly 
fancy that he is in earnest." 

"You will see. John Hainton in earnest about any 
woman — not he. He regards us all as puppets. You, 
with your beauty and reputation as one of the belles of the 
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London world, might turn his head as might any one of 
your compeers by flattering that keystone of all humanity, 
his vanity. But, my dear Ethel, I'd give you seven years, 
and still be bound you hadn't got to his heart." 

" You mean we can't get at what don't exist," observed 
Miss Clothele. 

" Just so ; and the more I study men the more certain I 
am that they are more easily influenced through their 
vanity than through their affections." 

The enunciator of this cynical aphorism, we must 
remember, was deemed somewhat stupid by society 
generally. 

" Hush, Car-line ! "What quarrel have you with them 
that you should ' rail so bitterly against the other sex ? 
Surely, so far you, like myself, have experienced nothing 
but kindness and courtesy at their hands." 

" Yes, but that does not obscure my powers of observa- 
tion. I don't talk much in society, as you know, Ethel. 
Society, in its wisdom, thinks me a fool on that account, 
but I can see if I can't talk. People are kind to me 
because I am under your protection, and you will have it 
so. They bow to you. Why ? Because, thanks to your 
beauty, your wealth, and the independence of your charac- 
ter, you are a power in the land. Neither the Pope nor 
the Czar are autocrats that can bear comparison with a 
queen of the London world ; and you can, to some extent, 
pass a sentence of ostracism." 

"My dear Carrie, I never heard you so bitter before. 
What can have occurred to steep your soul in gall in this 
wise ? Mr. Hainton has never done anything to awaken 
your wrath that I know of." 

" We base our likes and our dislikes upon very slight 
foundation, as you know," retorted Miss Mangerston. 
"I have my own opinion of Mr. Hainton, and, in the 
interests of my sex, trust to see him receive a sharp les- 
son ere long." 

" What do you mean ? " cried Miss Clothele. 

" I hope to see him made a fool of by a woman, instead 
of his making fools of them. Had I half your advantages, 
I'd revenge my sex on him before many weeks were over." 

" I can neither agree with you nor quite understand 
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you," replied Ethel, quietly. "I think you are mistaken 
in your view of Mr. Hain ton's character, and I fancy 
Maude Eiversley would consider you in error regarding his 
attentions to herself." 

" Ah, has she told you so ? " 

" Not at all. We have never discussed the matter ; but, 
like you, my dear, I can see, and I'll admit putting a very 
different interpretation on Mr. Hainton's attentions to 
yours. I deem him in veritable earnest." 

"You do. Suppose I called upon you to test them. 
No, no, don't mind my idle words — I am talking nonsense. 
But you do like Maude Eiversley, don't you ? " 

" Yes, certainly. I have not known her very long, but 
I hope I may reckon her now as one of my intimate 
friends." 

There was a slight contraction of Miss Mangerston s 
brow, a slight twitch of her mouth as she listened to these 
words. One might almost have said a slight shiver ran 
through her whole frame at Ethel's speech. When we 
recollect the fierce jealous attachment she had for Miss 
Clothele, it is easy to understand the gall and wormwood 
this observation was to her. It confirmed her still more 
in the wild scheme of vengeance floating vaguely through 
her mind — namely, the effecting of a rupture between 
John Hainton and Maude Eiversley by means of Ethel. 
She had brooded much over this, and determined that it 
must be brought about. How, she did not as yet quite 
know, but that, if satisfactorily brought to pass, the results 
must be inevitably what she chiefly desired, seemed^certain. 
Vengeance on John Hainton for that slight sin of forget- 
fulness last year, vengeance, too, on a girl she detested. 
But far more important still, let the severance between 
Hainton and Maude be brought about through Ethel's 
interference, and all intimacy between the two girls was at 
end also, if she knew anything of the ways of women. 
Keep a girl really in love from the perpetration of any 
matrimonial folly, and, whatever her lips may express at 
the time, do not rely on either gratitude or friendship in 
the future. The converse is curious. Assist a woman to 
a husband, and, however bad an egg he may turn out, she 
will always have a kindly feeling for you. Miss Manger- 
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ston has, as yet, by no means made up her mind how all 
this is to be brought about, but she shows already much 
capability for such machination. Iago was a poisoner on 
homoeopathic principles, and administered his jealousy- 
globules by slow degrees. Thoroughly awake to this is 
Caroline Mangerston, and, though with as yet but a vague 
notion of how her slow poisoning is to be compassed, she 
has already whispered as much as she dares into Ethel's 
ear. 

Drop a thing persistently and daily into a man's mind 
from which you derive no visible advantage, and it is very 
curious how, supposing him to be of only ordinary calibre, 
it will penetrate his system. Half-a-dozen doses of nitrate 
of silver have no visible effect on the patient ; persisted in, 
this medicine makes him turn blue. It took a course of 
mental poisoning, it may be remembered, before Othello 
was reduced to a positive green. 

Still, all this time the news of Fred Eiversley's return 
has not reached Clumbershire. It is known neither at 
Clumford Eectory nor by Miss Clothele, albeit she has a 
somewhat extensive London correspondence. But, one 
morning, John Hainton turns up at the rectory just in 
time for luncheon ; and, that meal satisfactorily disposed 
of, manages to secure a tete-a-tete with Maude in the gar- 
den. He knows well how Arthur has built up castles in the 
air that will never now be realised ; and he knows, further, 
that, with the exception of the girl by his side, the whole 
family have believed, more or less, in those castles. He 
has come over to dissolve that dream. He thinks it better 
that he should break it to them than they should hear it 
by accident, as they infallibly will before many days are 
over — likely to be in any paper they take up now. 

" Miss Eiversley," he said, as he and Maude strolled 
leisurely down the garden walks, on which the leaves came 
fluttering stealthily down, as if ashamed of succumbing to 
that crackle of frost, now becoming characteristic of day- 
break. " I have got something to say to you." 

Ma-ude's heart gave a great jump, and I think an im- 
ploring " Oh, don't," trembled on her lips. She thought 
John Hainton was going to call upon her for a decision on 
a subject on which her mind was as yet by no means made 
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up. Not that she was that sort of girl who could not give 
a man a straight honest answer to a question of this kind, 
but Maude had not as yet resolved what the answer should 
be. She did most decidedly wish that John Hainton 
should not ask her to be his wife at this present — and yet, 
such is the inconsistency of women on these matters, she 
could not help feeling a little nettled when he continued — 

"Have you heard that Fred Eiversley has arrived in 
London ? I had a letter from Town this morning, that 
tells me it is the talk of all the clubs." 

" And, perhaps, not a whit the truer for being a canard 
of the smoking-rooms," replied Miss Eiversley, with some 
slight asperity. 

Hainton looked at her with some little astonishment — 
how is it possible for a man to follow the workings of a 
woman's mind ? how could he surmise that her heart was 
in a nutter lest he should ask her to be his wife ? a question 
which he lacked courage to put to the test, although he had 
quite made up his mind that it had to be asked ere long. 

" I don't think you quite understand me," he resumed, 
quietly ; this is no rumour, but a fact. Fred Eiversley is 
in England this minute, and has been recognised by Lord 
Lithfield ; and he, I believe, knew him well before his 
exile." 

Her momentary pique was over now, and she recognised 
how bitter this shattering of his expectations would be to 
Arthur — disappointment, no doubt, to her parents ; but to 
her brother she knew it would mean not only disappoint- 
ment, but, probably, difficulties. She had but a moiety of 
her brother's confidence, but she could guess the rest, and 
had little doubt that he had lived of late a good deal on 
his expectations. She knew that Arthur had University 
creditors, who were somewhat importunate, before the 
shadowy inheritance of the Latimer estates had dangled 
before his eyes. She felt assured that such liabilities had 
been gathering apace of late. 

"You have no doubt about this?" she said, at last. 
" You feel sure it is not mere rumour; but absolute fact?" 

"Absolute fact," he replied, slowly. 

"It is very hard on Arthur. That miserable will has 
wrought his ruin." 
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" How so, Miss Eiversley ? " 

" Oh, can you not see? Speculating on that visionary 
inheritance, he ceased working, and took to spending. He 
has done no good whatever in his profession, and I have 
no doubt " — and here Miss Eiversley stopped abruptly. 

" No doubt of what ? " inquired Hainton. 

" Of what ! Well, it is a thing I have no business to 
mention to you, or any one. Please don't ask me, and 
forget such an expression escaped me." 

"I don't wish to intrude upon your confidence, but if 
you think I can ever be of help, I shall feel only too glad 
to do your bidding." 

She thanked him with a smile, and felt assured that he 
meant it ; but she knew full well that the assistance her 
brother would probably require, would be money, and that, 
of course, she could not ask from John Hainton, nor, 
indeed, any one else that she knew of. Curious, she had 
never felt ill at ease with her companion before, and yet 
now, it was with undoubted embarrassment she asked — 

" Had he seen anything of Miss Clothele since her 
arrival in Clumbershire ? " 

Of course, if anything should have given John Hainton 
confidence, it was his fair companion's evident nervousness 
— on the contrary, he caught the infection, and, while 
thinking that he had never seen Maude look so lovely aa 
she did in her plain muslin dress, with the September sun 
gilding her bonny brown tresses, instead of asking for the 
prize on which his heart was set, he faltered forth, " That 
he had not been over to the Featheringhams as yet." 
How differently we should play the hand, if it could be 
played over again — how differently conduct many a con- 
versation or episode in our lives ; but a good deal of life, 
like one's play at the whist-table, affords scant time for 
reflection — relentless partners or adversaries demand that 
we shall play— we do, and the wrong card continually. 

They paced the walk for a turn or so in silence, and, at 
last, Maude suggested they should go in. She felt the 
situation was growing awkward, and women dislike and 
instinctively put an end to such circumstance, as a rule. 
Her cavalier mutely assented, remarking, as they turned 
towards the house, "I met a friend of yours, by the way, 
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who is staying with the Featheringhams, shooting, last 
week — Colonel Leslie." 

" Indeed ; I am glad that he is down in this neighbour- 
hood. He is an immense favourite of mine. I look upon 
him with reverence, mixed with incredulity. It seems so 
hard to reconcile the quiet, courteous colonel, with the 
most terrible sabreur on the Indian frontier ; and yet I am 
told it was so, by those who knew ; and that Ealph Leslie 
was the most daring, tireless cavalry leader we had when 
the border was ablaze in the North-west ; and I believe the 
border is pretty generally in that state out there — much 
like our own marches were here before the union with 
Scotland. I always regard Colonel Leslie as a ' belted 
Will ' — the famous Lord Howard, that lived on the border, 
that figures in Scott's ' Lay of the Last Minstrel.' " 

If there had been one thing wanting to complete John 
Hainton's discomfort, it was this. He had felt jealous of 
Colonel Leslie's intimacy with Maude, in London, and 
this rather inflated speech of hers fanned the dying embers 
with a vengeance. Miss Eiversley had no need to appre- 
hend a crisis that afternoon, and she and the Squire of 
Enderly parted in friendly, but ordinary fashion. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

" THE RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL." 




OPE deferred may make the heart sick, but hope 
deferred, unexpectedly realised, is wont to produce 
a species of moral intoxication. Fred Eiversley 
had not communicated with his father until after 
that final interview with Mr. Prossiter, at which he had 
been recognised by Lord Lithfield. Then he wrote to Sir 
John and informed him he should be at Bunnington in a 
few hours, in short, as soon as he could complete the 
necessary steps for entering upon his inheritance. It was 
long since Sir John had been so roused about anything. 
It was his custom now to croak away his days over the 
fire and the papers, or, in the early autumn-time, to sit at 
the open window of his study, which looked over the 
broken park-land. Somewhat querulous and sarcastic he 
was to those about him, as might be looked for in one, 
bankrupt in health and wealth, and whose best hope in 
life could only be, that the hour-glass was turned for the 
last time. We are most of us loth to hear that our 
hours are numbered, and cling to this world, little pleasure 
as there may appear left for us in it. We fear to embark 
upon the unknown, even when the sleep that knows no 
waking should look like rest from fighting the stormy 
billows that surround us. 

To Sir John, the news that his son was alive and once 
more in England, acted like a draught of the elixir of life. 
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He had once more something to live for — to see Fred, and 
to see Fred, with the assistance of his newly-acquired 
property, redeem the Bunnington lands from the fierce 
grasp of the usurers was, he felt, worth living for ; other- 
wise, he had been of late, like many another old Pagan of 
his own stamp, half wishing that the boredom of existence 
might cease for him. When age and ill-health debar such 
men indulgence in their former pleasures, life seems for 
them to have lost its savour. 

Sir John fretted and fidgeted after the fashion of a 
querulous invalid, whose whole interest was thoroughly 
absorb :d in one object. He was in a fever about the post, 
quite an hour before it was due ; he apparently expected 
supplementary posts at unrecognised periods, while the 
grooms became veritable couriers, and the contents of the 
stables posters, so continually were they dispatched in 
wild search of problematical telegrams. The world of the 
confirmed invalid is so circumscribed that it is little 
wonder an object of interest is apt to absorb his entire 
faculties. The old man thinks ol nothing else ; Bunning- 
ton Park and the Bunnington acres are, after all, not to 
pass away from his line, nor the Biversleys to be erased 
from the roll of country gentlemen in Hertfordshire. Aye, 
Fred will serve his time as sheriff, after all, and if he will 
only marry judiciously, which means a girl with money, 
might hunt the country again in days to come. He's old 
enough to prefer solids to sweets ; shares, securities, and 
the three per cents, to a pretty face ; and as for a fashion- 
able beauty, who owes her tresses and complexion to her 
coiffeur, and her figure to her dressmaker, he must surely 
be case-hardened against their toils. Let me see, Fred's 
thirty-four, and has bought his experiences, pretty dearly 
too, poor boy, these latter years, I am afraid. However, 
he's come round at last, and landed the big stake, for 
which I made so many fatal essays, as Newmarket and 
Homburg can testify. 

Forty- eight horns of feverish impatience, and the 
welcome yellow tissue, having, it is needless to say, 
eluded the vigilance of the groom on vedette duty, is put 
into the Baronet's hands ; they shake a little as he opens 
it, and reads that Fred will be with him to dinner. A, 

10 
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worldly, though thoroughly good-natured, father he has 
been hitherto, never able to do much for his son, owing to 
the hot revels he had held in his wild youth, but he would 
have shared the property honestly with his heir had he 
not unluckily gone through it before Fred had left Eton. 
It was not until his infirmities left him, but the retrospect 
of life, that he felt twinges of remorse at having laid low 
the family tree, and improved the Eiversleys off the roll of 
English landed gentry. How Sir John fussed about for 
the next few hours let his servitors testify. He hobbled 
across to his son's room — it was the one he had occupied 
from a boy — to see that everything was prepared half-a- 
dozen times, and again, and again, was the housekeeper 
summoned and cross-examined in minor details. Mrs. 
Broadsley had witnessed the Captain's coming of age, and, 
like all the old servants who had previously known him, 
was somewhat excited herself about the return of the 
prodigal. He had been freehanded, as most such spend- 
thrifts are, but he had ever besides a bright smile and 
cheering word for those who waited on him. That Master 
Fred should be popular in the stables was but natural. 
He could cross a country or make anything in reason 
travel in harness. That he should be popular with the 
female domestics was also natural : a good-looking fellow, 
with a jest, if not something more, always ready on his 
lips, was certain of their sympathies ; even the old keeper 
began to call to mind, and chuckle over, some of Master 
Fred's feats with the breech-loader. In short, Sir John 
and all his retainers were with ear a-prick for the wheels 
of the absentee's chariot. 

The Baronet had always been fond of his boy : he had 
laughed at his youthful conceits and extravagances ; but 
it was not till poor Fred was dipped past redemption that 
his father had really instructed him in the mere hollow- 
ness of their holding. It was not till he appealed to him 
for help that Sir John sadly explained that Bunnington 
was' really no longer theirs. He had been told to look for 
no further help beyond his allowance when he joined the 
Guards ; but so had most of his comrades, and the major 
part of them practically tested how far that warning was 
true before two or three years had rolled over their heads, 
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Fred Riversley had seen it turn out so often a monition 
without consequences ; a barometer, the indications of 
which were quite unreliable ; on Avhich stormy merely 
meant breezy weather, that it was little wonder he deemed 
the Bunnington glass set in similar fashion. He knew 
his father had lived a very fast life in his clay, and was 
not logician enough to understand that, from the premises 
of a spendthrift sire and unentailed estate, the deduction 
was unmistakable pauperism for the next in succession. 
I don't know, with his bringing up, that this knowledge 
would have made much difference ; to Fred Eiversley, 
launched upon town in the way he was, probably not, but 
still he did not know it till the crash had come. Let this 
fact stand recorded in favour of a man of whom there is 
little to put upon the credit side of his ledger, and give 
him the benefit of believing that, knowing the truth, he 
would have set his shoulder to the wheel, and worked 
hard in some shape for the redemption of the family home 
and acres. He has come by the scratch of a pen into a 
fortune which, strive as he might, it is little likely he 
would have made in these few years ; we shall see now 
what he proposes to do with it. 

The gates are wide open, and the lodge-keeper and his 
wife all agape at the Park entrance as the carriage wheels 
in, and a dark care-worn face carelessly acknowledges the 
beaming smiles and salutations of the worthy couple. 

" The troubles and the furrin parts have spoilt him," said 
the woman, as she turned disappointed to her husband. 
" He never passed the gates on coming home without a 
smile and a joke for Peggy." 

" The sunshine's all out of his face," returned her 
husband, " and his eyes dreadful. He ain't himself, old 
lady, or he'd never have forgot to ask me whether I'd got 
over the taking of the wasp nest. But Bunnington '11 
bring him round, no fear." 

If there had been excitement at the lodge, you may 
depend upon it there was still more at the house. Not a 
retainer of the establishment but contrived to be in the 
way under some pretext or another : the old servants to 
welcome their young master back, the new to see this gaj 
soldier of whom they had heard so much. The last 
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enlisted housemaid in the smartest ribbons she thought 
Mrs. Broadsley would tolerate, was peeping over the ban- 
nisters as breathless with expectation as the old keeper 
who lounges prominently before the shrubbery in hope of 
recognition. 

A chill ran through the whole of these good people as 
Fred Eiversley passed with impassive face through their 
midst to his father's room ; to the housekeeper only did 
he vouch recognition, he shook hands with her, briefly 
complimented her on wearing well, and passed tbe re- 
mainder without notice. As Mrs. Broadsley confidentially 
told the butler at her own table, that evening — he was a 
new official since the Captain's exodus: "Not the Mister 
Fred we sent abroad, Mr. Tunbottle. No, no ! He would 
have had his joke. ' Growing younger and younger, Mrs. 
Broadsley, you'll get back to your cradle before I get to 
my coffin, I'll go bail.' He'd always something saucy to 
say to me." 

Poor old Sir John met his son in the doorway, and the 
first sign of emotion that escaped Fred Kiversley was 
visible then. Broken, cynical bandit as he now was, un- 
moved as he had returned the greetings of all the old 
servitors who remembered him from boyhood, he was 
touched at the change these eight years had wrought in 
his father. He had left him a hale, elderly gentleman, 
taking his shooting and hunting easily, cursing the gout, 
and grumbling that doctors restricted him at times some- 
what in the matter of claret, but still enjoying the society 
of his neighbours and friends. He met him now a broken- 
down, decrepit, old man, trembling between gout and 
paralysis, and, though he had this as yet to learn, a 
recluse. 

In their own worldly fashion these two had loved each 
other well. Fred Eiversley had often felt proud as some 
bygone story of his father's reckless escapades had come 
to his ears in the beginning of his London career. It 
may not be right in the eyes of the moralist, but it 
happens to be nature, a force that so constantly upsets the 
views and designs of her reformers, that men will take a 
certain pvide in being connected with those who have 
made the town ring with their folly and excesses ; while, 
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on the other hand, that their progenitors should chuckle 
and mutter, " a chip of the old block, sir," over the delin- 
quencies of their children is an equally common case. 
Sinners turn saints at times, and exact puritanical views 
and conduct from their descendants, it is true, but the 
result is usually not attended with much success. 

The close grip of the hand, and the somewhat guttural, 
" How are you?" with which we meet, according to our 
insular custom, after many years' separation, and the pair 
sat down. Poor old Sir John, he quite shook with excite- 
ment ; he would have felt somewhat ashamed of himself 
some ten years ago ; it was as contrary to the canons of 
his world to betray emotion, as it is amongst the Turks, 
or the Indians of the American prairie ; but he is old and 
feeble now, and no longer equal to controlling his feelings. 

" My coming home is a little too much for you, father ; 
let me ring the bell, a glass of wine will do you good." 

"Yes, Fred, I am weak, you know ; very stupid of me, 
but I am, and then, boy, it is so long since I saw you ; but 
it must be brandy, Fred. Alas ! my wine-bibbing days 
are over : brandy- and- water is all the doctors allow me, 
now." 

That the bell was attended to with marvellous celerity 
need scarcely be said. A household all agog with curi- 
osity, was it likely a chance of gratifying that thirst by 
even momentarily gaping at the returned hero, would be 
missed ? No, nothing but the strict etiquette of a well- 
ordered household prevented quite a skirmish anent whose 
privilege it might be to answer that summons. It was 
quashed peremptorily by the announcement that Mr. 
Tunbottle meant to waive his rank for once, and conde- 
scend to see " what was up " himself. 

Mr. Tunbottle entered the room with the intention of 
making a little speech, if opportunity served, about how 
delighted the whole household were at Captain Eiversley's 
return, and then diverging into as much irrelevant gossip 
as might seem possible. That dignified servitor's benig- 
nant smile was not a little disturbed by the curt answer to 
his bland — " Did you ring, sir ? " 

"Of course I did, and dev'lish slow you've been about 
attending to it. Get some brandy-and-water — you know 
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ers. 



what my father usually takes — and look sharp about it. 
I want a glass of the old brown sherry for myself after- 
wards, but be quick with the brandy, d'ye hear ? " 

" Yes, sir," replied the disconcerted butler. And it 
may be safely said that Mr. Tunbottle, to speak figura- 
tively, retired to his own domain with the starch more 
completely taken out of him than had been his fate since 
assuming office at Bunnington. Butler to a broken, 
careless man, like Sir John, was, as may be imagined, a 
lucrative sinecure ; the wine in the housekeeper's room 
was celebrated through all flunkeydom in the county. 

But Mr. Tunbottle was much too good a judge to thwart 
the heir apparent until he had fully considered the case, 
so that he reappeared with the required refreshment in a 
very few minutes, and performed his duties in strictest 
silence. He relieved his feelings in the housekeeper's 
room later on, by observing — - 

"No, Mrs. Broadsley, I'm disapinted, he ain't the fine 
open-hearted young gentleman I've been given to expect ; 
older, ma'am, than I thought to see, and not free from a 
vice of old age — suspicion. Then his manners, ma'am, 
are not what we are accustomed to. I can make allow- 
ances for the wretched society he's lived along with of late 
years, and he needs it, I assure you. Why, he spoke to 
me, who have always associated with the aristocracy, as 
if he was a millowner, and I a factory hand." 

In short, there was disappointment generally through 
the Bunnington household about the manner in which the 
restored prince had responded to the greetings of his 
adherents. No descendant of the Stuarts could have dis- 
played more splendid oblivion of past services than Fred 
Kiversley ; except Mrs. Broadsley, he had not deigned to 
take the slightest notice of any one of the old servants. 
He had no word for the old keeper, or the old tenants, and 
seemed perfectly indifferent to the shooting prospects, 
about which, in days of old, he'd even been keenly 
interested. 

When old Breakham, the head-keeper, came up officially 
the morning after the Captain's return, and sent in word 
by Mr. Tunbottle that he'd like to see Mr. Frederick for a 
few minutes, the butler came back with an intimation that 
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Mr. Frederick was busy now, but would see him before 
the 1st. 

" He just smokes cigarettes and reads those yellow 
French books all day, that's what he does, sir," observed 
Mr. Tunbottle, in friendly comment. 

" And if I might be permitted to permeate an opinion 
(a little given to fine, though not appropriate, language), 
Mr. Tunbottle, I should say the Captain was bored." 

" Yes, Mr. Breakbam, he's bored, and don't mean a 
stay." 

To poor Sir John his son's visit brought bitter dis- 
appointment; the frank, reckless young fellow who had 
gone such a hopeless smash, and then fled to the Con- 
tinent, had never returned ; this cool, cynical, sharp- 
tongued man-of-the-world bore no resemblance to the 
bright boy he had lost. Fred Biversley was respectful 
and attentive to him, but there was no wring in it all — no 
warmth in his conversation — while his obvious indifference 
when the Baronet commenced harping on his pet string, 
the involvements of Bunnington, troubled Sir John sorely. 

It was the third evening after his arrival, as Fred and 
his father sat over their wine after dinner, that the 
Baronet opened his heart. 

"I think you'd best begin with that mortgage of 
Gaper's, Fred ; we pay five per cent, on that, and that's 
stiff interest, as things go. It'll take you some years' 
careful management to redeem the old place ; but, thank 
God, you've come back, and with the means to do it. I 
little thought poor George Latimer would ever do us such 
a turn ; but I shall die now with the satisfaction of know- 
ing that I leave a Biversley behind me at Bunnington ; 
and, Fred, you've sown your wild oats now. You've not 
made such a fool of yourself as your father did, eh ? " and 
the old man looked nervously across to his son. 

"No," rejoined that gentleman, slowly. " Seven years' 
penal servitude don't reform wrongdoers sometimes. I'll 
tell you why, in the main because they don't get a fresh 
start in life. I've had better luck. I've served my time, 
gained my experiences, and am in a far better position 
than I ever was before. No, you needn't be afraid of my 
making a fool of myself again." 
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"And when shall you set about clearing the estate, 
Fred?" 

" My dear father, I don't want to extinguish your hopes, 
but my own opinion is, that the estate is dipped past redemp- 
tion. I have waded through some of those papers you have 
called my attention to since my return, and I have come 
to that conclusion. Now, I tell you fairly, I'm not going 
to jeopardize the comfortable income I have inherited by 
attempting the impossible." 

"But, Fred, you would never let the old place go! 
With all the money you have come into, you could surely 
make some sort of terms. Think of the Biversleys blotted 
out from the landed gentry of Hertfordshire ! think of 
Bunnington in the hands of some d d City fellow ! " 

' ' I don't want to hurt your feelings, father, but I tell 
you fairly, I'm not going to sacrifice my present position 
for any sentiment about the old family place. I've had 
the sentiment knocked pretty well out of me of late. It 
would take pretty well double my inheritance to clear 
Bunnington, and I'd rather stand clear with the world, aa 
I do now, than be lord here, still heavily mortgaged." 

" Fred ! Fred ! You can't mean it ; say you don't mean 
it," rejoined the old man, hoarsely. 

"But I do mean it. Bunnington must go to the hammer 
at your death. You can't accuse me of having much hand 
in it. You and my grandfather left me little chance. 
You had disposed of pretty well everything before I was of 
age ; and as long as I don't complain, I can't see you have 
any cause to." 

It was true, terribly true, and passing over the sentiment 
for the old home, Fred was no doubt wise in his decision, 
but he might have broken it to his father less cynically. 

The old man gave a slight shiver, and looked at him 
almost imploringly. 

"No," continued Fred, "you've had the spending of 
Bunnington, and have no cause for complaint because I 
don't want to buy the property now it's in the market. A 
country seat, to my mind, is a confounded nuisance, entail- 
ing all sorts of expenses and disagreeable ties. If you 
want to shoot, hire a moor ; if to hunt, take a hunting- 
box ; but the sole permanent home for a man of the world 
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is a house in London. No, let Bunnington go ; whoever 
buys it will get very indifferent interest for his money." 

He was ill, ruined, and feeble now, but this last sneer 
at the family seat made the old roue pull himself together. 
He drew himself up, and it was with all the hauteur of 
early days that the Baronet replied — 

" Latimer made one slight oversight in his will. It was 
a pity he did not insist upon a change of name as a con- 
dition of your inheritance. You're right, I don't think 
Bunnington Park would suit you." 

Sir John met his son next morning with the most 
stately politeness, and this frigid courtesy continued be- 
tween the pair during the day. Fred made no sort of 
effort to pacify his father's obvious indignation, but quietly 
announced his return to town, a thing duly carried into 
execution the succeeding morning. The Baronet made no 
effort to detain him, but Mr. Tunbottle gave it as his 
opinion, in the housekeeper's room that evening, "the 
Captain had squeezed the life pretty well out of him." 

" I don't know what the row was, ma'am, but Sir John, 
who was in such a twitter to see Mr. Fred, don't look like 
wanting to see him again. The news of his son's coming 
back made him reg'lar flicker up, but he looks like follow- 
ing materially after the order of flickers, and going out 
pretty shortly. It's a fact, Mrs. Broadsley ; just judge for 
yourself to-morrow, ma'am. He's had a shock, and he ain't 
equal to shocks. No, shocks late in life is dangerous ; " 
and Mr. Tunbottle waggled his head with much sagacity. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



ARTHURS DREAM DISPELLED. 




RTHUR RIVEESLEY, returning from a pleasant 
lawn-tennis party, held at the barracks, in Clum- 
ford, entered the rectory in the highest of spirits 
and the neatest suit of flannels yet seen in those 
parts. In the hall he rail across his sister Maude, on her 
way upstairs to dress for dinner. 

"Pity you couldn't come with me," he exclaimed. " It 
was a capital party ; very well done, and you would have 
enjoyed it." 

" No doubt ; but I have something to say to you, Arthur. 
John Hainton has been here to-day." 

" Well, I've no doubt you've passed a pleasant after- 
noon ; and am I to go further, and offer congratulations, 
Maude ? " said the young man, laughing. 

" Don't be absurd," she replied, tartly ; some recollec- 
tion of those unspoken, though expected, words flashing 
across her memory. " He brought some news. Bad, very 
bad; but important for you to know." 

The colour died out of Arthur Eiversley's cheeks, as he 
muttered, " It was no news of Fred, was it?" 

"Yes," said Maude, gently. "Fred is not only in 
London, but has been recognised by Lord Lithfield, and 
one or two more. From what Mr. Hainton told me, there 
is no doubt about its being Fred, in genuine earnest." 

"It's hard, deuced hard, upon me," said Arthur, 
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hoarsely. " He had no business to make a mystery of his 
whereabouts, pretend to be dead, and raise up false expecta- 
tions in others. I think he has behaved infamously — with 
no consideration for his father, or any of his relations." 

" Hush, hush," said Maude. " I was afraid it would be 
hard upon you, in many ways. I am afraid you have built 
too much upon this inheritance, and neither worked so hard 
nor been so prudent as you ought." 

"It is no use talking about that now," he rejoined, 
irritably. " I feel no doubt about my relations recalling to 
my mind that I've spilled the milk. One's friends and 
family never neglect expatiating on the mess we've made 
of it." 

" I didn't mean to annoy you, Arthur ; but was it not 
better you should learn this from my lips, sooner than 
those of a stranger ? " she rejoined, softly. 

" Yes. I'm put rather in a hole, and can't help being upset 
about it. You're a good little girl, I believe. Don't bother 
me any more about it, now. Let the others know — if they 
don't already— and make Bessie understand this is no 
subject for her flippancy." 

And then Arthur Eiversley dashed upstairs to hide the 
bitterness of his disappointment from all eyes. 

He threwhimself into an easy chair, and began to muse over 
this complete upset of all his dreams and calculations. That 
airy Spanish castle he had conjured up so persistently, laid 
levelled to its filmy foundations. Fred home again ! What 
was Latimer's will to him now ? What chance had he of 
ever inheriting the baronetcy ? An event postponed to the 
Greek Kalends that ; and then he began gravely to specu- 
late on the desperate change this made in his prospects. 
Arthur Eiversley, a struggling barrister, with no inclination 
to work, living on a limited allowance, vouchsafed him by 
his father, was a very different man from Arthur Eiversley, 
heir to five thousand a year, and a baronetcy. Then he 
looked ruefully back over what this year had done for him. 
He hardly liked to think much about that. To have imbibed 
a taste for extravagance, a distaste for work, and to have 
accumulated a tolerable incubus of debt, was not a 
healthy start in a legal career. And yet Arthur dimly 
recognised all this. 
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He was one of those weak, but imaginative natures, that 
suffer agonies of remorse in their hours of tribulation — who 
see more clearly than their sternest mentor can point out, 
the madness, the folly of their conduct ; but who are 
perfectly incapable of stemming the tide. They drift, as a 
rule, slowly but steadily into unknown waters, and never 
reach either bank or harbour of refuge. Miserables, too, who 
hardly enjoy their short butterfly career, ever conscience- 
stricken, ever oppressed with the knowledge that they are 
sipping unprofitable sweets instead of gathering honey. 
Yce victis ! for the fate of these unfortunates is sad to reflect 
upon. 

Arthur dressed gloomily for dinner that evening. There 
was no immediate unpleasantness to be apprehended, but 
he felt there were breakers ahead, and that the ensuing 
year would be fraught with trouble and annoyances. 
Dinner was not an inspiriting entertainment — evident, 
very, that all the family were quite aware of his dethrone- 
ment. Sympathy on the part of the ladies ; a curious but 
latent disposition on the part of the rector to view him in 
the light of an impostor ; and, truth to tell, the Eev. 
Mortimer was very sore at the news- John Hainton had 
brought ; while even the servants, at least so Arthur 
thought in his morbid state of mind, were watching, with 
keen enjoyment, how the deposed Prince carried himself. 
It is so with the majority of us ; we lower our crests and 
show ruin in our faces, when it comes to us, instead of 
striving to emulate the jaunty few, who meet the crash 
with a smile on their lips and a flower in their buttonhole. 
The evidence does not matter a tittle. When a man meets 
his fate in the latter fashion, the world never will believe 
his difficulties are more than temporary. Clothe yourself 
in sackcloth and ashes, and they are prepared to believe, 
not only that you have lost all your money, but that you 
have added larceny, arson, and murder to the sum of your 
iniquities. 

Arthur had no heart for a tetc-d-tete with his father after 
dinner, and, under the plea of headache, made his escape 
from the dining-room on the heels of the ladies. He went 
out upon the terrace, and, lighting a cigar, began to pace 
moodily up and down, and meditate upon his future pros- 
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pects. He had not been there long before Maude glided to 
his side. 

" Don't be angry with me, Arthur," she pleaded ; " but 
I want to comfort you, if I may. We all recognise how 
severe a disappointment this must be to you. It is that to 
papa and mamma ; but of course it presses harder upon 
you than any one." 

" Naturally it does. It is I who have to bea,r the conse- 
quences. You must own it is rough upon a fellow, Maude, 
who has been brought up as heir to a goodish property, to 
suddenly iind himself a pauper." 

She took no notice of the wretched sophistry. She knew 
he was in difficulties before he left Oxford, or even dreamed 
of inheriting the Latimer estates, and she made little 
doubt that he had considerably increased his liabilities 
during the last year. 

" I am sorry, so sorry for you. Is it very bad, Arthur ? " 

" What do you mean by it ? " he asked, sharply. 

" Don't be angry ; but you told me you were in debt some 
time since. I suppose it is worse now ? " 

" Naturally. I've not been so bad as most fellows, who 
would have raised a lot of money on their prospects ; but 
a man with good expectations isn't called upon to be so 
careful as a man who has none." 

She thought of the day when she had first heard of it, 
and told him it was a " will-o'-the-wisp " inheritance ; but 
all she said was, " Are things very pressing ? " 

" No ; not likely to be for some months," he replied. 

" And what will you do, then ? " 

" I've not thought, as yet ; but surely Fred will be bound 
to do something. He ought to feel how bitter the disap- 
pointment is for me." 

" Arthur, have you lost your head ? how can you urge 
it in that light ? You seem to expect that Fred will re- 
pent that he is not dead and you reigning in his stead." 

"Pooh!" he rejoined, testily, "I don't mean that, of 
course ; but he must see it is hard upon me." 

" Oh ! Arthur, dear," said Maude, vehemently ; " don't 
build upon that. Whatever your scrape is, look it fairly 
in the face. Papa may scold, but he will see you through 
it. Make a clean breast to him when the time comes. It 
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won't be pleasant, I know — such confessions never are ; 
but it will be surely as easy as asking a cousin you hardly 
know, to pay your debts." 

" But I have a claim upon him," rejoined her brother, 
doggedly. 

"What? what? Simply that for twelve months you 
believed him to be dead, and thought you might succeed 
to his inheritance ? How could you ever advance anything 
so preposterous ? The mention of such a claim would be 
simply to invite cynical or angry rejoinder." 

" If you will persist in putting things in that coarse 
fashion, it is useless to argue," returned Arthur, sulkily. 

" Call it coarse, if you like, but I want you to see things 
as they are," said Maude. " Fred has the character of 
being free-hearted and generous ; it is possible he might 
volunteer to do something for you ; but to ask him, remem- 
ber, is to humiliate yourself." 

"Women never understand these things ; and perhaps, 
Maude, you will abstain from volunteering your advice in 
future." 

It was useless to say more, so she left him to his 
reflections. 

He walked up and down smoking and still musing on 
the alteration in his position. He was just about starting 
on a round of country visits. How would they treat him 
at Barnsborow Castle ? What welcome would Miss 
Clothele, Lord Lithfield, and all that set accord him ? 
Would Lady Featheringham drop him or not ? These, 
and a lot of similar petty social questions, occupied his 
mind even now much more than the fact that he was, to 
speak metaphorically, with his back to the wall, and no 
way out of that position save by fighting the battle of life 
in real earnest. Not the stuff this of which gladiators are 
made. The men who do battle with the world are made 
of more granite-like material. 

The idea may perhaps be deemed preposterous that 
Arthur Eiversley and his relations should have, for the 
most part, so blindly worked themselves into the belief of 
Fred Biversley's death. My experience teaches me other- 
wise. There is nothing people are so credulous about as 
the inheritance o'f property. Tell them it is left to them 
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under certain contingencies, and they immediately ignore 
the contingencies, while they will huild up expectations 
upon the most shadowy grounds. Hazlitt tells an amus- 
ing story in his " Table Talk " a propos to this. A man, 
so notorious for his romancing tendencies that nobody 
ever dreamed of giving him credence in life, died and 
left a will bequeathing jewelry, stocks, shares, and cash in 
the bank amongst his numerous friends and relations. 
These people were utterly incredulous that his last will 
and testament would prove in beautiful accordance with 
the tenour of his life, and the property enumerated be 
utterly fabulous. No getting those legatees to believe for 
some time that these stocks, shares, &c, were the last out- 
come of a magnificent imagination which had failed to 
adopt novel writing as a safety valve. 

There were not at this time of year, as may be sup- 
posed, many of his intimates or even of his acquaintances 
left in town. Still, to the few there were, Fred Eiversley 
was a riddle hard to understand. They were prepared to 
welcome him back openhanded, but he did not respond at 
all in similar fashion. He accepted invitations to dinner, 
made his way as far as possible at present into his old 
haunts ; but the remark, ' ' By Jove, Eiversley is a deuced 
different fellow from what he was ! " is ever on men's lips. 
The gay, reckless, light-hearted Guardsman is a shrewd, 
cynical, reticent man of the world now, willing to receive 
hospitality apparently, but much more chary of dinner- 
giving now that he is a man of property than when he was 
a broken spendthrift overburdened with debt. His settle- 
ment with his old creditors — more especially the money- 
lenders — was marked by an astuteness that made even his 
old confederate, and now established confidential manager, 
Solano stare. Hard, indeed, were the terms he dictated 
to the children of Israel. They got their money back, of 
course, but it was accompanied with interest calculated at 
moderate rate, and bearing no compound complications. 
They grumbled, but they took it, preferring a compromise 
to the expense and uncertainty of resorting to the law for 
assistance. Courts of Justice have never been inclined to 
favour the usurer from Shylock's time even unto our own. 

But, if there was one man who viewed Captain Biversley's 
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proceedings with unmitigated astonishment, it was Mr. 
Prossiter. That gentleman had naturally seen and heard 
a good deal of George Latimer's heir in putting him into 
possession of his inheritance. He was much surprised to 
find the reckless spendthrift had developed into an astute 
and hard-headed man of business ; still he rather, as one 
may suppose, admired the Captain in this unsuspected 
capacity. What Mr. Prossiter could not get over was, that 
Fred Eiversley should have retained Solano as his right- 
hand man. It was Solano who bought wines and horses 
for him, and evidently chiefly managed his affairs. 

"Why?" asked Mr. Prossiter of himself, tapping his 
teeth with his eyeglasses. " He knows that man to be 
an out-and-out scoundrel. Solano's attempt to personate 
him would alone prove that, but Sir Frederick was evi- 
dently quite aware of it before. I suppose he's useful to 
him in some of his betting transactions, for I've a suspicion 
he is dabbling on the turf again. I can only say, if he 
shows half the astuteness there he has displayed in business 
details here, the book-makers will find his money a good 
deal harder to come by than it was in days of yore. Solano, 
however, is a mystery. He ought to be doing penal servi- 
tude, and is apparently the bosom friend of the prosecutor 
that should have been. I have heard of transforming a 
confirmed poacher into a gamekeeper, but I never heard 
of a banker who had ventured on the bold experiment of 
appointing a practised burglar his cashier." 




CHAPTEK XIX. 

AT BABNSBOEOW CASTLE. 

VEEY few days after John Hainton's communi- 
cation saw Maude and her brother on their way 
to Barnsborow Castle. Arthur knew he would 
there meet Miss Clothele and clivers London 
people, and had little doubt of their being quite aware that 
his cousin had reappeared and claimed his inheritance. 

"It is well to have the thing settled at once, Maude, 
and so I don't mind being your escort ; but I dare say a 
good many of our London friends will next door to cut me 
now." 

" You will find yourself quite wrong. They will receive 
you exactly the same as ever. Forgive me, my brother, 
but you always attached a great deal more importance to 
that shadowy contingency than other people did. It 
perhaps gave you some slight start in society, but I fancy 
Ethel Clothele did a good deal more for you." 

"Why?" rejoined her brother. "I'm sure you told 
me plainly enough in town " 

"Hush, and don't run away with nonsensical ideas. I 
enly mean that Ethel is a power in the London world, and 
exercised her power with great kindness in behalf of her 
friend and her friend's brother." 

Arthur Eiversley relapsed into silence. This was looking 
at things in a light from which he had never regarded 
them, and ft would haye roused considerable indignation 

11 
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on his part had not his Chateau d'Espagne been already 
crumbled in the dust. 

Maude proved perfectly right in her anticipations. 
Irritable and jealously alive to a slight as Arthur Eiversley 
was, even he was constrained to allow that nothing csmld 
be more cordial than his welcome from every one assembled 
at Barnsborow Castle. Colonel Leslie, notwithstanding 
he had never been particularly cordial, now gave him a 
hearty hand grip. The Colonel might not be possessed of 
the wisdom of cities, but he was a monstrous keen judge 
of what he designated " a man." I don't think he would 
have quite placed Arthur Eiversley in that category, for 
he had read him pretty correctly, but he felt that this must 
be a sore disappointment to him, and wondered whether 
he would now buckle to, face life as a problem which he 
had to solve by hard work, and show that he had stuff in 
him after all. 

" You must let me carry off Maude ! " exclaimed Ethel 
to her hostess, with a gay smile. " I assure you we shall 
neither of us be of any benefit to society till we have had 
an hour's unrestrained gossip. You know young women's 
weakness when they call themselves friends, so of course 
we have lots of secrets and scandal to exchange." 

" Go along with you," cried her ladyship, laughing. 
" Eing for tea when you want it, Ethel, and only mind 
you get your malicious confidences satisfactorily concluded 
before dinner-time. I expect you to be your bonnie selves 
again by then, remember." 

Ethel gave her hostess a laughing nod, and then bore 
Maude off to her own room. 

"Well," she said, after seating her visitor in a large 
arm-chair, " what news have you for me ? When is it to 
be?" 

" I don't understand you ! " cried Maude, blushing in a 
manner that showed she did perfectly, nevertheless. 

"Oh, yes you do, my dear," rejoined Ethel, laughing. 
' ' Has John Hainton disburthened his heart yet ? When 
am I to buy you the prettiest bangle in all London ? 
Speak, and don't keep fencing with my question, or pre- 
tending you do not understand me." 

" I won't do that. But, Ethel, John Hainton is no more 
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to me than any other man," and Maude's lips twitched, 
and the colour rather faded from her cheeks as she spoke. 

Miss Clothele eyed her keenly for a moment, then, 
passing her arm round her, whispered — 

"Forgive me; I did not mean to pain you, but Mr. 
Hainton had given your friends good grounds to suppose 
that he intended to ask y®u a question which apparently 
he has not yet nerved himself to do. But I don't think, if 
you've any feeling for him, you need feel uneasy, Maude. 
He's coming to stay here this week, and I'll hold you a 
dozen pair of gloves you've had the refusal of Enderly 
Park before his visit's over. " 

" Don't tease, Ethel," was Maude's reply. " You've, of 
course, heard that my cousin Frederick has turned up ? " 

" Oh, yes ; Colonel Leslie brought the news down with 
him. It is very hard on your brother." 

" It is, I admit, but it really ought not to be. Arthur 
knew what a shadowy chance his was from the outset, 
only unluckily everybody bolstered him up in the delusion 
that he must inherit that property ; because Fred could 
not be found at once, they jumped at the conclusion that 
he could not be found at all. The bubble has burst at 
last, and Arthur naturally feels a little sore as he reflects 
upon his folly." 

"I cannot call him so very foolish," replied Ethel, 
slowly. "I, like many others, certainly thought Captain 
Biversley would never be heard of again." 

"But why should you all think so ? Fred disappeared 
because he was ruined ; to such a waif as he doubtless 
became, the news of his good fortune would come slowly. 
Still it was absurd to conclude he was not, because he was 
hard to find. Arthur, as I have already told you, will be 
the great sufferer, and verily Mr. Latimer has done him 
much evil. He has encouraged an indolent young man in 
his indolence, and instilled into him that his bread was 
provided for him ready buttered ; the fact being, of course, 
that he has to earn his butter." 

" I understand," replied Ethel, thoughtfully, " but 
surely there can be no great harm done; it is, at all 
events, only a year thrown away " 

Miss Biversley shook her head ; she knew her brother 
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well, and felt that in his case a year's idleness would make 
work come very difficult to him. 

"When they descended to dinner, they found their hostess 
in no little perturbation. "lam so sorry," she exclaimed, 
"I 'have really got hardly enough cavaliers as it is for 
all you young ladies ; and here is a note just arrived 
from Mr. Hainton to say that unexpected business has 
suddenly called him abroad ; he consequently, therefore, 
regrets, &c, that he cannot come to me." 

" It is curious," said Miss Mangerston to Maude, who 
happened to be next her, " but ' important business ' 
always does carry men off in other directions when they 
wish to evade an engagement." 

" But why," said Ethel, who overheard her remark, 
" should you think that Mr. Hainton wishes to avoid a 
visit to Barnsborow Castle ? " 

Miss Mangerston merely shrugged her shoulders, and 
muttered something about men being extremely change- 
able. Her observation had been made with the amiable 
intention of conveying to Maude that John Hainton 
avoided Barnsborow from disinclination to meet her. 
Miss Mangerston was a good hater, and slight as was the 
cause of John Hainton's offending, had never in the least 
agreed to condone that slip of memory at the Enderly 
dance. If she could traverse the path of his love affair, 
she determined to do so. She did not particularly like 
Maude — in fact, though careful not to show it, Miss 
Mangerston disliked all Ethel's friends ; if she could have 
had her own way, Miss Clothele would have had no other 
friend but herself. 

After dinner, Arthur found himself seated next to Ealph 
Leslie. The Colonel alluded at once to the reappearance 
of Fred Riversley. " It made quite a sensation," he 
observed, " in the London world; he had been sought so 
long in vain, that I think we had all quite arrived at the 
conclusion that he would never be heard of again. From 
what Lithfield once told me, it makes a serious difference 
to your prospects." 

"Yes," rejoined Arthur, curtly, "my inheritance dis- 
appears as if it had been invested in a bubble company." 

TIig Colonel rather opened his eyes at this; it was 
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difficult for the hard practical soldier to realise how 
completely Arthur Eiversley had regarded himself as 
George Latimer's heir. The young man had even gone 
so far as to feel aggrieved that seven years had yet to 
elapse before he took possession of his property. But 
little more than twelve months ago he had hardly heard 
of George Latimer, and most assuredly that he could by 
any possibility be a penny the better or worse for his 
death, was a thing that had never occurred to him. He 
really did feel as if he had actually had and had now lost 
a largish property. 

" Well," said tbe Colonel, " as it was not to come to 
you, it is well the golden bait was dangled before your 
eyes no longer. Expectations are always bad things to 
rely upon, and yet there are very few of us can help doing 
so to some extent. The delusion in your case, as it was 
to be dispelled, is dispelled in good time ; you will have 
to throw yourself into the collar now, I presume." 

"Yes," said Arthur, "I suppose I must dedicate my 
time and energies to ' Coke on Littleton. ' The acquisition 
of law can only be described as a beastly 'grind.' " 

" I dare say it is," observed the Colonel, laughing ; " but 
I fancy the rudiments of most trades don't interest us 
much in the acquirement. I can recollect, a good many 
years ago, experiencing your sentiments with regard to 
the ' goose-step ; ' but you have one pull over us, success 
in your profession means money, and we get high up the 
tree without gathering much of that." 

In the drawing-room, meanwhile, quite an animated 
discussion was being carried on concerning Mr. Hainton's 
sudden departure. Her ladyship had seen him only two 
or three days before, and far from hinting at any such 
possibility, he had bidden her good-bye till dinner-time on 
this day. What could have called him so unexpectedly 
away ? Mr. Hainton was not a man whose business ever 
called him much outside his own county. He took his 
three months in town every year, seeing the season con- 
scientiously through, from Easter to Goodwood. He went 
away to divers houses in other counties to slay partridges 
and pheasants ; or for country balls. But business calling 
him abroad was an incident that none of the fair commen- 
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tators on his excuse could ever call to mind as having 
befallen him. 

It may be absurd and unwarrantable, but departure 
from our usual grooves is always viewed with surprise, 
much curiosity, and some slight suspicion by our inti- 
mates. If you could but try it, my friend, and listen to 
the comments of your habitual associates concerning you, 
I fancy you would admit the most right-minded amongst 
us would be taken aback. Our intimates can be at times, 
oh, so nice on these occasions. 

"Gone abroad suddenly, dear me; who with?" 
" Sailed to America, has he ? I always thought he could 
never last at the pace he was going ; bad business, I 
suppose." Such are the flying commentaries absence 
from our accustomed haunts is wont to evoke from those 
with whom we habitually live. Of course, I am not 
speaking of our domestic circle, or those in possession of 
our entire confidence ; and yet even to them these sudden 
foreign excursions are at times supplemented by startling 
revelations. Miss Mangerston saw her opportunity, and 
day by day she trickled her insinuations with consummate 
tact into the ears of the guests at Barnsborow. She 
showed a dexterity in so doing almost devilish, when we 
remember how exceeding slight had been the provocation 
she had received, and what constituted the extreme danger 
of her malicious accusations was their vagueness and 
variety. Much too clever to give any direct reason for 
John Hainton's mysterious disappearance, she hinted at 
a dozen. In the strictest confidence she confided to 
Colonel Leslie and others that she had heard it was the 
result of an unfortunate intimacy with a married lady at 
Brighton ; to Lady Prosonbore she averred that Mr. 
Hainton had been involved in some unfortunate specula- 
tions ; but to Ethel she adhered steadily to her old story, 
namely, that John Hainton was a man who was always- 
engaged in a desperate flirtation with some girl or other, 
and that he had shirked his visit to Barnsborow simply 
because he had gone so far with Maude Biversley, that he 
felt a week with her in a country house must bring things 
to a crisis. Sparingly and cautiously she would occa- 
sionally drop some observation to this effect before Maude, 
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but Miss Mangerston was homoeopathic in the adminis- 
tration of her poisons, and held the dispenser of fierce 
drastics as a practitioner beyond contempt, and whose 
machinations deserved to be speedily exposed and 
punished. 

It is sad to think how persistent rumours to man or 
woman's detriment act to their disparagement in the 
eyes even of those who know them best, and esteem 
them most. There never was malevolent proverb yet but 
what obtained implicit belief, and if there is one more 
often quoted than another, and regarded as a saying of 
the Saga, it is " that there is no smoke without fire." 
An absurd and wretched fallacy in these days, both prac- 
tically and theoretically. We can cook a leg of mutton 
by a gas fire that shall give forth no particle of smoke, 
and preface it with a scandalous entree containing no 
particle of foundation. 

Miss Mangerston's persistent endeavours most decidedly 
bore fruit, for when the Barnsborow party broke up, 
Maude, indignantly though she repudiated it to herself, 
had doubts of Mr. Hainton s honest intentions implanted 
in her mind ; while Miss Clothele, though she fiercely 
championed him if directly assailed, contemptuously as 
she might reject them, could not quite ignore her com- 
panion's innueadoes. She would not permit them, she 
would not believe them, but she could not forget them. 

With the outsiders of the party, who knew nothing of 
the county and little of John Hainton, the problem had 
resolved itself into whether he had levanted with some- 
body's wife or somebody's money. Ealph Leslie, it is true, 
steadily set his face against all these theories. He had, of 
course, met Hainton on several occasions, and had judged 
him more favourably than to deem such rumours to his 
disadvantage might not be insufficiently founded. One 
thing only was certain, that whatever might be the reason 
of John Hainton's sudden disappearance, he certainly 
could not complain that it was insufficiently discussed. 



CHAPTEE XX. 



DEATH OF SIR JOHN. 




UEING- the Autumn months Frederick Eiversley 
had astonished the turf section of the London 
world not a little. Many of the old bookmakers 
who remembered the reckless plunger of former 
days had welcomed him back to Doncaster and Newmarket, 
with all the cordiality that a bankrupt banking establish- 
ment bestows on a new client who opens a large account 
with them. These veteran fielders thought it meant grist 
to the mill with a vengeance. They were mistaken ; they 
fell into a common error amougst "the kite division " of 
humanity, namely, that experience always fails to teach. 
In racing, no doubt, it is the exception when it does so, 
but the wielders of the pencil were speedily alive to the 
fact that, foolish as Fred Eiversley might have been in his 
youth, he was not given to throw away his money now. 
A good stake won over the Leger, and a veritable coup 
landed on the Cambridgeshire made the ring watch Cap- 
tain Eiversley's manipulation of the market with much 
respect. That he had confederates there was no doubt, 
but he apparently did the best part of his betting himself, 
and conducted his operations on a large scale. How does 
he get his information ? clamoured those who had suffered 
heavily by betting with him. That was a question that, 
as yet, no one seemed capable of solving ; but his victims 
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grimly observed, " He seems to know a good bit more than 
some of us, and spots the pea as if he moved the thimbles." 

Fred Eiversley received all congratulations with the 
utmost imperturbability ; he replied languidly, that luck 
was merely an attribute of man, usually balancing itself 
in his lifetime ; that having had it dead against him for 
something like ten years, it was time there was a run in 
his favour. The gay-hearted Guardsman of former times 
had been a young fellow whose wild animal spirits had 
more than once sufficed to carry off a dinner or supper 
party ; such vivacity was catching and lit that mysterious 
spark upon which such gatherings depend. We all know 
it, we have all seen it scores of times. He, or she, may be 
neither wise nor witty, but that gay, joyous essence of 
mirth which laughs at dyspepsia, bad wine, or sodden 
entrees will successfully carry off a feast, while the perfectly 
served banquet of Lucullus is swathed in dulness. Cap- 
tain Eiversley of the present, with his sardonic cynicism, 
would never have been suspected of this attribute. The 
broken dandy of former days, though his purse might be 
light, could never refuse a loan to a comrade. He would 
have been a bad judge of human nature who had tried that 
experiment on tljfe returned exile. 

But with the first chills of winter came the news that 
old Sir John was dead. A bad cold ended in congestion 
of lungs and carried him off in a few days. He was proud, 
after the fashion of his race. He had never alluded to the 
death-stab dealt him by his son, nor had the slightest 
communication taken place between the two since Fred's 
visit to Bunnington on his first return. Sir John and 
those about him had no idea that he was in danger until 
quite the last, and as long as he was capable of giving 
orders the baronet sternly forbade that his son should be 
sent for. When Fred Eiversley was, at last, telegraphed 
for, it was too late, and he arrived only to find that Sir 
John was dead. Le roi est mort, and he, Sir Frederick, 
reigns in his stead. Sir John could be hardly called a 
good landlord. Little of his income had he ever expended 
in improvements, requiring every shilling he could come 
by too urgently himself, to indulge in any such superfluous 
luxuries ; wont to be somewhat greedy for his rents, after 
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the manner of those sore pressed for the sinews of war, 
still he had been ever a just man and had borne much at 
times from tenants in difficulties sooner then eject them 
from their holdings. It might be that he had a fellow 
feeling, that he felt he himself possessed his holding alike 
subject to the merciful consideration of his creditors, but 
I incline more to the belief that he considered those born 
vassals of the Eiversleys, i.e., tenants, should not be dis- 
possessed save under dire provocation. Certain it is, that 
the farmers of the Bunnington lands were stirred to much 
grief at his death. He had been a kindly landlord, and 
though proud enough to his equals, had been ever cour- 
teous and free-spoken to those under his sway; would 
shake hands warmly with farmer Harris, for instance, 
asking heartily after his wife and daughters, while the 
slight inclination of the spine that he vouchsafed the entire 
Snoodleson family, the head of which had made a hundred 
thousand pounds over a soldier's boot contract during the 
Crimean war, was a refreshing sight to witness. 

However, the funeral meats are baked ; the black horses 
and plumes, the scarves, hatbands, and all the panoply of 
woe are collected by the paid mourners, who officiate at 
our burying in these times. What a grim burlesque are 
forty-nine funerals out of fifty! Eound the open grave, 
the dead man's neighbours talked of the political situation, 
and the tenantry of the price of corn and live stock, while 
his son watched the proceedings with inflexible face. 
Seven years' knocking about amongst the scum of Europe 
had made Sir Frederick cool, cynical, hard, and unscrupu- 
lous ; but though he concealed it well, he could not but 
feel bitterly the death of the fine old man, who, with all 
his numberless faults, had ever been an indulgent father 
to him. He blamed himself in no way for his conduct at 
their last interview. Sir John had run through what 
should have been his inheritance, and because he had un- 
expectedly come into another, he certainly considered that 
he was in no way bound to sacrifice that and the remainder 
of his life to the redeeming of Bunnington. No, he stood 
firm to his first business-like decision ; at his father's death, 
Bunnington must go to the hammer, and the time was 
come. 
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There Was little loss of appetite displayed over the 
" funeral meats " in the dining-room. The gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood who had attended speculated upon 
what the new baronet would do ; recalled anecdotes of 
poor Sir John, wondered whether there would be a sale, 
and if that oily brown sherry now going down their tbroats 
so pleasantly, would, under such circumstances, be in the 
market. Was there much of it ? and was there any 
quantity of that grand '48 claret still in the cellar ? As 
for the farmers, they ate and drank stolidly ; but their 
speculations took a somewhat different and more gravely 
personal form. It had oozed out there was considerable 
probability of the Bunnington property being sold, and 
men might well speculate grimly, and drink deeply as they 
did so, who saw no immediate outcome oi the situation 
further than it was more than possible they would have to 
seek new homes. To abandon the home of your birth and 
childhood is a tearing up of the roots that kills at times, 
but is, to say the least of it, a bitter wrench, especially 
when involuntarily. 

In the library, standing with his back to the fire, the 
new baronet looked with impassable face at his uncle, the 
Eeverend Mortimer, and Mr. Sanderson, the family soli- 
citor, as they refreshed the inner man. Mortimer Eiversley 
was sincerely sorry for his brother, but what would you 
have ? The appetite may be healthy after fifty, but the 
sensibilities are apt to get a little blunted ; and regret 
them much, as we may, it is impossible to feel for the 
nearest relatives from whom our paths have been long 
severed, that abandonment of grief which poetry and 
fiction so constantly insist upon. Mortimer Eiversley 
accorded as much love to the dead man, as most brothers, 
but the keen, frosty air had sharpened his appetite, arid 
honestly as he might mourn poor John, he conceived that 
no reason for doing violence to the cravings of his stomach. 
The game pie was excellent, and the brown sherry a wine 
to risk gout about when you came across it. Sir Frederick, 
though he ate nothing but biscuits, gulped down more than 
one bumper of it, and appeared waiting for his companions 
to commence the conversation. 

"Well, Fred," observed the rector, diligently searching 
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"I'm riot particular, Fred, but that fellow ought to be 
doing penal servitude, as you know very well. What the 
deuce you keep such a scoundrel about you for, I can't 
conceive ! " 

" He's clever, and I know him," replied the baronet. 
" He stood to me in my own hard times, so I like to give 
him a share of my sunshine. If I can forgive his attempt 
to personate me, I don't think it matters to other people. 
I've seen men do worse to turn a hundred or two." 

"But, of course, he'll rob you if you give him the 
chance ? " 

" Certainly; but I don't." 

" If you can't trust the man, I do not see how he can be 
of much use to you," rejoined the Viscount. 

" Never mind ; he is in divers ways." 

" It would be indiscreet to inquire further, but, you bear 
in mind, I don't covet his society." 

" All right : it's an oversight his dining here to-day, 
though he's perhaps no worse than some you rub shoulders 
with in society." 

" At all events, if that is so, society don't know it. In 
Mr. Solano's case we do, and don't mean to overlook it," 
rejoined Lithfield, a little sharply. 

Solano, meanwhile, continued to pursue his mysterious 
avocations, which, whatever tbey might be, took him a good 
deal city wards. He spent much of his time in dingy little 
offices in the vicinity of the Exchange, with which he was 
apparently quite familiar — wicked little offices — some of 
them in which many bogus schemes and much villainy 
were concocted. Mr. Solano had figured, during his 
previous career in England, as the beau ideal of a nine- 
teenth century brigand, a Kobin Hood of the eighteen 
sixty's ; and, like most heroes of that fraternity, he came 
at length to infinite grief. Not a visionary company of 
Hiose days that he had not something to do with ; not a 
turf robbery that he could not tell tales about. From 
floating a fraud in the financial world, to nobbling a Derby 
favourite, there was nothing that this modern Schinder- 
hannes had not turned his attention to. He perished in 
the great crash of '66. Limited banks, that were rotten to 
the core, with which he was closely connected, together 
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with sound commercial businesses, in which his gains were 
invested, went down like card-houses. His turf creed of 
that year was infinite belief in the Danebury hoops, and 
much incredulity respecting Lord Lyon's fore-legs. New- 
market and Epsom were as more breaking banks to him. 
This racecourse Eob Eoy, this Stock Exchange Schinder- 
hanncs, had more writs out against him, ere the season 
was ended, than ever had his Highland or Khineland pro- 
totypes during their whole careers. Like them, he sought 
safety in flight. He did not see Doncaster, which, though 
perhaps disappointing to some of his acquaintance, was as 
well ; for his disbelief in Lord Lyon had in nowise abated, 
and, as may be remembered, again the incredulous got 
mulcted for their scepticism. Such, in brief, is the history of 
Solano, who had been leading a vagrant predatory life on tbe 
Continent, for some three years or so, when Sir Frederick 
first met him, and under whose tuition he acquired a 
perilous knowledge of cards, and a shrewd insight into the 
science of living by his wits. 

What could induce Frederick Eiversley to keep this 
witness of his degradation ; this preceptor, under whom he 
had graduated as a blackleg, still with him, when he was 
virtually rehabilitated, with all the means and inducements 
to live cleanly. Was it that he feared the disclosures 
that Solano might make ? His conversation with that 
worthy disproves that idea. Sir Frederick had contracted 
two very ordinary weaknesses. 

The first of these was this : Nobody was ever beaten yet 
who would not give a good deal to display infinite dexterity 
at that identical game, almost immediately. It is seeking 
consolation for outraged vanity. There never was broken 
turfite, or bankrupt Stock Exchange man, who did not 
dream of returning, at some time, to be pre-eminent in 
either of those pursuits. It is as much human nature, 
that the whilom pigeon should exult at developing into the 
rook, as for the young University man to come home and 
defy the village club, that once held him so cheap, to bowl 
him out. Frederick Eiversley had this weakness to a con- 
siderable extent, and, to give the ring " a shaker," was an 
ambition he would have risked much for. 

Secondly, the spendthrift constantly developes, later, a 

12 
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keen lust for the acquisition of money, and this had now 
become a passion with the baronet. You must not think 
he was a miser — far from it — he was of an extremely 
speculative turn, which your miser never is. He was pre- 
pared to risk moneys, to some extent, providing there was 
promise of handsome and rapid returns, and the risk did not 
look excessive. It was these two things that had combined 
to make Sir Frederick retain Solano in his service. He be- 
lieved in his cleverness, both at Newmarket and the Stock 
Exchange. It was by his advice that he cultivated the 
children of Mammon, instead of the children of Fashion, 
with such assiduity. 

That Solano should be chary of appearing in the more 
frequented haunts of men, was but natural : let alone 
numberless unsettled turf transactions, there were several 
financial schemes, the collapsing of which had threatened 
to bring their promoters within the clutches of the law. 
Solano, like many others of those connected with such, 
wisely betook himself abroad before the law had quite 
made up its mind on the matter ; but he felt a little un- 
certain whether even his ten years' expatriation had pur- 
chased condonation of his iniquities. He argued, that it 
could be hardly worth while to take proceedings against 
such a man of straw as himself — one from whom there 
could be no possibility of recovering lost capital, while the 
rancorous hate with which men view those who have suc- 
cessfully despoiled them of their gold, usually softens down 
with the lapse of years. The exasperated victim who 
would have ruthlessly prosecuted at the time of his loss, 
does not think it worth while to lay the robber by the 
heels ten years afterwards, especially when it is a question 
of vengeance only, and there is no power of compelling 
the accused to disgorge. So Solano, as he fancied, was 
allowed to go on his way unnoticed. He knew that it 
would not do for him to put himself prominently forward 
in any of those projects about which he was now busying 
himself; but his employer's was a good name on a board 
of directors. Solano had a pretty gift for the plausible 
manipulation of figures, an art, I take it, that is the main 
essential for a great financier. 

While they were companions abroad, Solano had been 
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wont to amuse Fred Biversley by accounts of successful 
coups, brought off on the turf or in the City, all of which 
were characterised by very sharp practice, in some shape 
or other — proceedings, that though they might not be 
legally unfair, yet must have been pronounced so by any 
honourable man. Mr. Slick has somewhere remarked, 
that when a gentleman turns blackguard, he is excep- 
tionally gifted, and usually eclipses his baser born fellows, 
and the seven or eight years that he had knocked about 
the Continent, in the company of demireps, vauriens, and 
adventurers, had left Fred Biversley unburthened with a 
shred of principle. 

This worthy pair were lounging in front of the dining- 
room fire, in the snug little house in Chesterfield Street 
wherein the baronet had established himself, one evening 
in early spring. A nearly emptied claret-jug stood be- 
tween them, while a tray, containing coffee and liqueurs, 

had evidently been just placed upon the table. 

" Now we'll talk a little business," said Sir Frederick, 

as, having selected a cabana, he threw his case across to 

Solano. " First, the City news ; those Gautemala shares 

keep going up ? " 

" Yes, and are going a bit higher yet. They are twelve 

per cent, better than when you bought in, and I'd trust 

'em to spring seven or eight points still. That will be 

good enough to sell at. I keep my finger on the pulse of 

the market, anyway, and will give you prompt notice when 

to clear out." 

" And that Bio Mining Scheme?" observed the baronet, 

interrogatively. 

" Will suit you to have a hand in floating — it's as rotten 

as a pear, and will blow up in a year or two ; but there's 

money to be got out of it to start with. You must have a 

dig at that." 

"Five or ten?" said Sir Frederick, sententiously, as 

he turned over the pages of his note-book. 

' ' I'd play bold : go ten thousand, and clear out before 

six months are over. You will get about ten per cent. 

out of it that way ; but if it is only five, don't hold on. 

That Bio Mine, mark me, is a first-class fraud." 

" Excellent things when you're in 'em," returned the 
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baronet, with a dry laugh. " Now about Leatherlungs for 
' the Guineas ? ' " 

"Just what I've told you all along; a rattling good 
colt, but they can't train him." 

" I laid another two thousand against him last week ; 
but just remember, I'm very bad against this horse, and I 
want facts not suppositions." 

" I am telling you what I know to be the case, and a 
thing I have in some degree verified with my own eyes. 
They can't train him, and know it, but they've too much 
money on to let him drop back much in the betting ; they 
want to save as much of their stake as possible, and there- 
fore they keep him cantering. But whenever they gallop 
him in earnest, his leg will go to a moral. They take tens 
to one ; why, it's guineas to gooseberries against him. 
Never stop laying, that's my advice." 

" Well, I've acted up to it pretty conscientiously so far," 

said Sir Frederick. " Now about another thing ." 

And here he paused, and looking into the fire, continued 
to pull dreamily at his cigar. 

Solano watched him attentively. His missions so far 
had been relating to the City and Newmarket ; what could 
this " other thing " be for which he was required ? The 
further he wormed himself into his employer's confidence, 
" the more necessary and the more powerful I shall be- 
come," argued the crafty satellite ; "it might become my 
turn to be master again. Let me ever get your head under 
my belt, Sir Frederick, as the saying goes, and, on my 
faith, you'll learn what your nose to the grindstone really 
means." 

" You could find out whether a person I once knew is 
in London by taking a little trouble, I suppose ? " said the 
baronet, at length. 

'' Can't say, till I know more," replied Solano. "It's a 
woman, of course ? " 

Sir Frederick nodded. 

" What is the use of fencing with me ? You must tell 
me all about her if I'm to be any good. She's not a 
woman in society, naturally, or else you could conduct 
your inquiries better than myself. ' A. free lance,' I. 
presume ? " 
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" Yes, I suppose that is about what she would be put 
down as. Still in society, to some extent." 

" Exactly ; a star of that border land men drop when 
they marry, or at all events pretend to. ' Happy the 
nation that has no history,' said some one, in days gone 
by ; happier still these ladies have mostly histories, and a 
taste for cigarettes. To find out whether a leader of ' the 
marches ' is about town, still should be easy. May I ask 
the lady's name ? " 

"Marion Gardiner," replied the baronet, dryly. 

Solano pricked up his ears, and, becoming immediately 
still more interested, said : ' ' Living when last heard of, 
where ? " 

"Is a matter of no consequence to you; had she been 
there still, I should not have invoked your assistance. She 
left her old residence years ago." 

" Chut ! I might have known that," returned Solano, 
biting his lips. " I am growing stupid, Sir Frederick, or 
I should have asked you no such foolish question. Marion 
Gardiner ! I'll not ask you for a description ; but you ve, 
perhaps, a photograph ? " 

"No," replied Sir Frederick; "I've nothing of that 
kind to help you. It is a matter of no great consequence ; 
still, if you can make out Mrs. Gardiner, let me know." 

" Mrs. Gardiner," observed Solano, at length, " will bo 
probably not difficult to trace if still in London." 

" No, I should imagine you would hear of her without 
much difficulty." 

"Except under one possibility," said SoIliiio. 

" And that is ? " inquired the baronet. 

" That she has married again." 

The two men exchanged a rapid glance, and then Sir 
Frederick observed, languidly, "What should make you 
think that ? " 

" I don't think it. I only suggest it may be so." 

" Ah, yes, of course. Good-night. I feel sleepy. Don't 
bother, but if you can make out anything about Marion 
Gardiner, I should like to know it, that's all ; " and so 
saying, Sir Frederick took his bedroom candlestick. 

" Yes, and so should I," mused Solano, as he slowly 
finished his cigar. " I wonder what she has had to say to 
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his life, that he should be so curious about her. A man 
like Riversley don't care much, as a rule, to pick up the 
dropped stitches of a liaison that dates some seven years 
back or more. This is interesting; a hold upon you in 
this country, my worthy patron, would be a thing worth 
having. You are clever, and a credit to your preceptor. 
I never turned out a more accomplished pupil. Marion 
Gardiner ! I feel very curious to know what his relations 
could have been with Marion Gardiner. Of course, I shall 
charge secret service money for this, though he is much 
too sharp to be bled to any extent over it. No ; I taught 
Fred a good deal, and he's apparently lived with those who 
have taught him more. The truth is the one thing likely 
to deceive him now ; he never sincerely believes any one ; 
and as for myself, while feigning to trust, especially mis- 
trusts me. Such men always come to grief. The success- 
ful adventurer is he who can pick out those he can trust, 
and who have it in their power to be useful to him. The 
trustworthy man you don't want, is no more worth culti- 
vating than a crop that don't pay for the growing ; but the 
game of life can be no more played single-handed than 
whist. You must trust your partner ; Eiversley don't, he 
plays only one hand ; that's not whist." And so saying, 
the philosopher rose and betook himself to his couch. 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 



SIR FREDERICK CULTIVATES HIS RELATIONS. 




OLANO felt somewhat elated at his last instruc- 
tions. If there was one thing he dearly longed 
for it was to obtain some hold upon his patron in 
this country. Some tangible hold, of course, for 
Sir Frederick had already shown how little he feared any 
disclosures that his quondam ally might make of his doings 
abroad. Solano was too much a citizen of the world not 
to recognize at once that if the brazen pipkin was not in- 
timidated at being called black by the earthern pot, it was 
only too probable that the fate of the pot would be strictly 
in accordance with the fable. Sir Frederick was right — 
he'd no cause on the whole to fear what a penniless adven- 
turer like Solano might think fit to allege against him. 
But the revolt of his old pupil annoyed Solano. We none 
of us much like it when those we have instructed beat us 
at what we thought our game. Robert Macaire's gorge 
would rise at serving under Jaques Strop, and Solano felt 
somewhat in that position ; Jaques Strop, moreover, being 
outwardly rehabilitated while still domineering over him 
in the matter of crime. It was enough to wound the self- 
esteem of any chevalier d'industrie who counted himself of 
the first flight — to have to serve not only under one of his 
own recruits, but to find his talents occasionally jeered at 
besides. Solano chuckled at the commission to find Marion 
Gardiner. 
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" Given in the first place a mysterious woman," muttered 
that worthy to himself. " Why should he want to see her ? 
Mysterious she is, of course, or he'd have no trouble about 
finding her. Why does he want to find her ? It can 
hardly be affection ; affection would hardly have survived 
all these years without writing ; affection rather given to 
pens and paper as far as my observations go. Poor rela- 
tion ? no, I don't think my friend Frederick is likely to 
be hunting up poor relations." Here Solano paused, leaned 
his head upon his hand, and remained for two or three 
minutes pondering over all other probable solutions of the 
mystery. 

" I can only see two," he muttered at length. " She 
may be wife, daughter, or something, to some pal he made 
abroad or at home before he was broke ; possible, but not 
particularly likely. The other far more probable — to wit, 
that the woman has a claim upon him of some kind — 
strong, I should think, from my knowledge of the man ; 
his besetting sin can hardly be called imprudent liberality. 
A claim he feels pretty sure will be urged, by his seeking 
her instead of leaving her to rfcek him. I am only justified 
in taking this somewhat limited view of the possibilities 
by my intimate knowledge of the man's character as he is 
now. Of course he was not so once ; he was not so when 
I first knew him even, but he is so now, and the transmu- 
tation takes much less time than people generally are 
aware of. I must first find the woman, and then get at 
what the exact nature of her claim may be. I shall be a 
bettur judge than she of the value of it ; but if it should 
prove to be good for anything, and I get the pulling of the 
strings, you will dance to a lively tune, Sir Frederick." 

The quasi-secretary, while flitting round the Stock 
Exchange, and looking in upon any money-making hive 
within which he could count upon a tolerable reception- 
while interviewing racing touts, watching the movements 
of the turf market, and occasionally running down to New- 
market to see what he could pick up for himself, still never 
forgot nor neglected the quest of Marion Gardiner. He 
pushed his inquiries through many dark and dubious 
channels, as well as searching for her through higher 
sources, but the result was the same ; at the beginning of 
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May, about two months after he received his instructions, 
he was still without any information concerning her, 
whether she was alive, or indeed ever had lived ; as far as 
his own discoveries went he knew not, while Sir Frederick 
not only declined to give the slightest further information 
concerning her, but it was evident somewhat regretted 
having ever given instructions for her discovery. 

The disposition to hunt something is, we know, innate 
in man, and the tracking a fellow-creature through the 
ins and outs of endless London I could fancy as exciting 
as the following up of any trail crossed on the prairies. 
Solano was persevering and patient as an Indian ; his self- 
esteem was piqued at having failed to gain tidings of a 
lady whom he conjectured to have been probably known 
to a good many people in the London world, and he con- 
tinued his search just as vigorously on his own account as 
he had begun it on his patron's. Another thing that 
stimulated Solano was this, no one ever more appreciated 
having " a pull" over a man than he did, but for " a pull" 
over Sir Frederick, like Faust, he'd have forfeited his soul. 
The baronet was not a pleasant man quite, to serve in a 
confidential capacity such as Solano's — bitter of speech 
when speculation of either kind went awry, sparing of 
praise when it proved successful. Although winning a 
large stake by the breaking down of Leatherlungs about 
ten days before the Two Thousand, he manifested neither 
gratitude nor liberality, while he was wont to use the 
check string with needless brutality. It is astonishing 
how much hatred and hostility a man may hive up for 
himself by a brutal jeering manner to his inferiors, and it's 
odds there's one or two amongst them to whom the 
opportunity of exacting fierce retribution will come in the 
future. 

As the season drew on Arthur Eiversley awoke to the 
fact that pleasure has to be paid for, and that when you 
have but a limited income, a year of revelry is wont to be 
followed by a season of sadness. As long as he figured as 
probable heir of the Latimer Estates, tradesmen were only 
too glad to have his name on their books ; but that bubble 
once exploded, they showed a covetous anxiety to have his 
money in their pockets. In short, once convinced he was 
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only a briefless barrister with vague and distant prospects, 
sundry of these gentry got a little uneasy about the settle- 
ment of their accounts, and subjected the unfortunate 
Arthur to a course of persistent "dunning." As Mr. 
Weller said of imprisonment for debt, this is a process 
which works unevenly, for whereas the neophyte is 
harassed and occasioned much mental perturbation, the 
hardened offender heeds such appeals, whether piteous, 
insolent, or threatening, no more than a duck does a 
thunderstorm. Beset and worried in this wise, Arthur 
more than once thought over the possibility of appealing 
to his cousin for assistance. He had made Sir Frederick's 
acquaintance of course ; he had dined with him, and he 
really did think that considering all the circumstances the 
baronet really ought to do something for him, an opinion in 
which he was strengthened by more than one of his inti- 
mates, who deemed Sir Frederick was in some sort bound 
to do a little bit of graceful liberality, when he thought of 
the peculiar wording of his uncle's will. 

And yet Arthur felt intuitively that his cousin was not 
a man to do a generous action, nor likely to listen with 
sympathetic ear to the story of his difficulties. If he has 
shown himself miserably weak and conceited so far in this 
history, it must be borne in mind that many a young 
man, under less temptation than Arthur Eiversley, has 
come out of the trials of his opening career no better, and 
that a sharp lesson at starting has brought ballast and 
better feeling to many. They have learned that wholesome 
truth, to wit, his best and dearest friends cannot help the 
man who will not help himself; and mastered the truth of 
About's famous maxim, "that money, if not inherited or 
won in a lottery, is only acquired by work." To jibb at 
the collar at first is common enough ; it has been at start- 
ing, even with those who now feel bored to death if long 
out of harness. Arthur was quite young enough yet to 
buckle to work, but he did not, as yet, grasp the necessity 
for doing so. He still clung to the idea that his cousin 
ought to help him ; as to what extent, he was vague in the 
extreme ; but he shrank from putting this view of his 
affairs before Sir Frederick. The young man could not 
have borrowed a few pounds without stammering over the 
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request, differing in this respect considerably from some of 
his seniors, who would have proposed a small loan to the 
acquaintance of an hour without embarrassment, if they 
thought such an application likely to be successful. Arthur 
Eiversley, meanwhile, mused moodily over his liabilities 
with a hazy idea that it was the baronet's bounden duty 
to, at all events, set him straight with the world once 
more. 

As the season wore on, Sir Frederick heard of the 
arrival of his uncle in town. He was not much given at 
this time to study the conventionalities, but still he felt it 
incumbent on him to leave a card on the Eev. Mortimer. 
It is doubtful whether much more would have come of it 
had not his uncle met him before he'd got a dozen paces 
from the door, and insisted upon his turning back and 
having a cup of tea with his aunt and cousins. Sir 
Frederick assented, with somewhat indifferent grace, but 
he was most agreeably surprised. He had pictured to 
himself twenty minutes of platitudes ; he spent an ex- 
tremely pleasant hour, and, as he made his bow, vowed 
that his cousin Maude, and her friend, Miss Clothele, were 
the two nicest young women he had come across for years. 
Ladies' society was a little apt to bore the baronet at this 
time, and a couple of clever and unconventional girls to 
talk to, a thing of which he lacked experience. From 
this out Sir Frederick cultivated his relations with con- 
siderable assiduity. He invited the family to a quiet 
dinner, and both the Eev. Mortimer and Arthur felt san- 
guine about his volunteering to do something for the 
latter. As for Mrs. Eiversley, she had utterly forgotten 
John Hainton, and could only think how well dear Maude 
and her newly-found cousin were suited to each other. 
The rector's wife was somewhat given to speculation on 
most social subjects, but the marrying of her eldest 
daughter was a topic on which she never tired of medita- 
ting. Mr. Hainton had found much favour in her eyes, 
but when a man goes suddenly abroad at the very time he 
is expected to propose, it argues, thought Mrs. Eiversley, 
infirmity of purpose, or change of mind. Why John 
Hainton had gone abroad nobody seemed to have the least 
idea ; about where he had gone even, his relations seemed 
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puzzled. Mrs. River sley had made due inquiry before 
leaving Clumbershire, and all even his mother could tell 
was, " on business she believed, and that she thought he 
had gone to America." So that when Sir Frederick took 
to frequenting their house, the good lady viewed his visits 
with much approbation. She rightly judged that the 
baronet did not drop in so constantly to tea or luncheon, 
to see either herself or the rector, and with divers noddings 
and upraising of eyebrows, confided to her cronies that 
" it would do very well." 

As for Maude, she never thought about her cousin's 
visits in that way at all. It seemed natural enough to her 
that Sir Frederick should seek the society of the only near 
relatives he had, and that while they were in London they 
should see a good deal of him was what might be expected. 
She cared very little about him, either one way or the 
other ; if she didn't exactly like him, she didn't particu- 
larly dislike him. A near kinsman, of whom it behoved 
her to make the best, was about the summing up of her 
feelings towards him. As regards John Hainton, her 
breast was filled with a bitter sense of resentment. She 
felt that she had merited better treatment than she had 
received; that John Hainton had gone too far to leave her 
abruptly without a word of explanation, or a line of adieu , 
and yet the sole clue to his disappearance was contained 
in those half-dozen lines addressed to Lady Prosonbore. 
Could Miss Mangerston be right, mused Maude, as she 
recalled that conversation at Barnsborow, and was John 
Hainton but a mere male flirt after all? Nonsense,, the 
man's whole nature was against it. He, a man, who rode, 
shot, fished, or valsed with a will, and as if his heart and 
soul were in the amusement of the hour, was little likely 
to play the part of a petit maitre. She had seen somewhat 
of the world of late, and Maude felt intuitively that it was 
not of such stuff these triflers were made. And, yet, if it 
were not so, how could he simulate such devotion, and then 
vanish without even saying good-bye. She knew not what 
to think, but the predominant feeling in her bosom was, 
that she had been badly used, and, bitterest of all, that 
her dearest friends both knew it and pitied her. 

How she detested Caroline Mangerston at this time. 
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She never had liked her, and now Miss Mangerston 
thought fit to affect a soft, sad, sympathetic manner to- 
wards her that went near to madden Maude. Even Ethel 
Clothele she regarded with suspicion. She knew that 
Ethel's original opinion had heen, that she'd hut to lift her 
finger to become Mrs. Hainton. Ethel said nothing about 
this now, and when Maude purposely introduced John 
Hainton's abrupt and mysterious disappearance into their 
conversation, always evaded the subject. The fact was, 
Ethel had gradually given way to Caroline Mangerston's 
opinion of that gentleman, and had come to regard him 
as habitually given — 

" To make love to the lips that are near." 

Miss Clothele felt more bitter than her friend about the 
whole affair, and inwardly vowed that John Haintcn 
should obtain scant grace at her hands, if ever he should 
be at her mercy. An awkward vow this to have recorded 
against one, for dare the wisest of us say that any pretty 
woman of his acquaintance may not in time to come put 
her yoke about his neck. The bigger the hero the more 
utter his subjugation. From Hercules and Omphale to 
Nelson and Lady Hamilton, the story never varies. How 
then can the small fry hope to escape the toils should they 
be laid for them ? That the mouse slips through the 
meshes that entrap the lion is no doubt true, but the man 
laid siege to by a pretty woman is, to say the least of it, 
in considerable danger, and it is likely to go hard with 
him if the leaguer be not quickly raised. 

Especially, did Arthur Eiversley welcome the, what may 
be termed, domestication of Sir Frederick in the family 
circle. He regarded it from a peculiar view of his own as 
personifying capital at his back, and yet Arthur would 
have been fain to confess that his cousin still seemed a 
most impracticable person to appeal to for assistance. 
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CHAPTEE XXIII. 

THE PRICE OF ASSISTANCE. 




j'HE spring had slipped away, and, as the London 
season waxed gayer and gayer, Arthur Eiversley 
found his money difficulties increasing in like pro- 
portion. Not only did creditors get more impor- 
tunate, but the ready money indispensable to a young man 
who moves in a somewhat lively section of society became 
every day harder to lay hands upon. The money-lenders 
to whom he had recourse last year, and who were not ad- 
verse to risking moderate advances at enormous interest, 
thought by no means so well of their speculation now Sir 
Frederick had reappeared. Far from being accommoda- 
ting with regard to further loans, they growled ominously 
at his applications to renew the bills they held. Arthur 
was meditating ruefully over these prospects one morning 
in his rooms in the Temple, but, for the life of him, he 
could hit upon only two solutions, and he could not quite 
make up his mind as to which course was the most un- 
palatable. Should he appeal to his cousin or his father ? 
His heart misgave him when he thought of applying to 
Sir Frederick. He had listened more than once at 
batchelor dinners to the baronet's cynical talk, and felt 
rather nervous when he thought of the sarcastic terms in 
which a refusal might be couched. He might appeal to 
his father, but the Bev. Mortimer had already hinted that 
if he attended to his profession more, and to " the busi- 
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ness of pleasure " somewhat less, lie should be better 
pleased with him ; moreover his father would undoubtedly 
make his renunciation of the sweets of the season a con- 
dition of his assistance, and Arthur could by no means 
bring himself to that. Capua had not palled upon him as 
yet — it rarely does till the good is sucked out of us. 

As he sat thus moodily ruminating, the click of the 
letter-box fell on his ear. " Another brute, whose future 
depends upon my settling his account within ten days. I 
never realised how our lives were entwined till this year. 
My stopping payment would apparently bring desolation 
into various happy homes. I may 'as well look at it. 
Might be an invitation, by good luck. By Jove, it is !- — ■ 
Frederick's hand — no dun, any way. ' Will I dine with 
him in Chesterfield Street at eight on Thursday next ? ' 
Let me see ! No, I've no other engagement ; that will do 
very well. I'll write an answer to say yes at once." 

He turned to the writing-table, artistically strewed with 
law-books, and scribbled his acceptance. 

" It looks like fate," he muttered. " If I do get a tete- 
a-tete with him, I'll sound him on the subject. I funk 
asking him, he has such a bitter tongue on men's weak- 
nesses nowadays ; and yet, according to all accounts, his 
own early career was graced with more follies than most 
men's. Still, I think I would rather ask him than my 
father." 

It was with a slight twitter of the nerves that Arthur 
knocked in Chesterfield Street on Thursday. He felt that, 
when he came out again, he might have preferred his 
petition, and preferred it in vain, and he had just begun 
to realise that in a somewhat vague fashion he had coun- 
ted more upon this assistance than he fancied, until he 
found himself on the verge of asking for it. He was shown 
up into the pretty little drawing-room, and the convives, six 
in number, were speedily gathered together. Sir Frederick's 
rule about dinner-giving to men was simple — " The 
time mentioned is meant, and I grant ten minutes' law and 
no more, if I sit down alone. I keep a good cook, and 
don't see the fun of sitting down to cold soup and entrees 
because somebody else has been too lazy to dress in time. 
As regards the women, it's different. Of course you must 
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dine when they choose to come ; and as they rarely know 
anything ahout cookery, sodden dishes don't matter to 
them. A glass of champagne and a sweetbread while you 
are dressing, if you feel hungry, is to be recommended." 
The dinner was excellent, and the talk, led by the host 
and Solano, anmsing. The pair seemed to be well up in 
all that was going on in the great London world, in the 
turf world, and in the city, and the guests were thoroughly 
pleased with their entertainment. One was the eldest son 
of a wealthy Stock Exchange man, another the junior 
partner in a very speculative firm, while the third, and 
youngest, was the heir of a defunct cotton-spinner, and 
had, some three years before, inherited a large fortune, 
with a passionate desire to get into fashionable society. 
Arthur had of coiirse met Solano before, but he had no 
idea that his cousin's managing man could be so agreeable 
a companion. A thorough citizen of the world, with suave 
manners, and a considerable fund of anecdote, Solano 
could be a very pleasant causeur when he listed. Was it 
not part of the stock-in-trade of such as he had been for 
years ? Without pleasant, easy manners, the chevalier 
(Tindustrie would scarce pick up a livelihood. Whist was 
the order of the evening upon returning to the drawing- 
room, but whist upon a moderate scale. 

" Play what stakes you like, gentlemen ; but as there 
are three of us here who don't play high, let us arrange 
that two of us three, Solano, my cousin, and myself, shall 
play against each other. We can easily cut out — the two 
highest of the small players play with the two highest of 
the gamblers, according to the cutting." 

But the others protested that they did not care about 
playing high, so a very modest rubber was at last inaugu- 
rated. Still, in spite of this sort of protest against gamb- 
ling, Arthur noticed that his cousin made three or four 
heavy bets with the cotton- spinner chrysalis developing 
into fashion's butterfly and the suckling stockbroker, but 
these were on turf matters, to which the chrysalis was 
ever and anon returning with more astounding manifes- 
tation of ignorance of the subject. The baronet's big 
regalias seemed to have the effect of weakening his whist, 
and strengthening his opinions ; and, after some severe re- 
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Voicing on his part, consequent on a total misapprehension 
of what were trumps, the whist-table broke up, and the 
players sought their coats and hats. Sir Frederick laugh- 
ingly declined to lay Drygoods the odds against the 
favourite for the Ascot Cup, although he had good reason 
to believe that noble animal would not probably start — 
would certainly never get round the course if he did — as 
he rejoiced in a most portentous leg. A little more noisy 
chaff as the triumvirate departed, and the host was left 
with Solano and his cousin. 

" Very good-natured of you to let young Drygoods off 
that hundred," said Solano, with a quiet laugh. " Stam- 
pede will never stand winding up. It's all the odds he 
wanted against her ever seeing Ascot at all." 

" He was rather too screwed to bet with," rejoined the 
baronet, significantly. " I am going to have a quiet cigar 
with Arthur, and then turn in." 

" All right — then I'll say good-night, as I have some 
work to do before I go to bed. Good-night, Mr. Eivers- 
ley ; " and so saying, Solano departed. 

The two cousins smoked silently for some minutes. 
Arthur was trying to screw his courage to the point. He 
felt that fortune had favoured him, and that he had an 
opportunity he could scarcely have hoped for. As for Sir 
Frederick, he was musing over the pity he had been un- 
able to lay that bet, but the baronet, though a keen 
practitioner, was careful to keep within due bounds. He 
always deprecated high play in his own house, and, indeed, 
was little given to it elsewhere. He knew that he had 
been mixed up in play transactions abroad that would be 
speedly raked up and brought to England if he should be 
fortunate at the card-table nowadays. He prudently 
eschewed it except for such moderate stakes as could not 
produce gossip. There were plenty of other ways, he 
argued, of getting the better of his fellows which would 
attract no attention. Amateur bookmaker and Stock 
Exchange speculation offered these advantages, providing 
always his fellows did not get the better of him. With the 
apprenticeship he had served, and Solano's assistance, he 
did not think that probable, despite the many wool- 
gatherers who annually lose their own fleeces. And yet, 
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little more than ten years ago, and Frederick Eiversley 
had been as frank, high-spirited, honourable a gentleman 
as there was in Her Majesty's Service. Men get broke, 
recover, and turn out honest and respectable members of 
Society once more, but then they don't bemoan their 
iniquities amongst the continental watering-places. 

" I am glad you asked me to stop, Fred," said Arthur, 
rather nervously at last. " I particularly want to have a 
talk to you." 

The baronet turned round and eyed his cousin keenly. 
He saw trouble and embarrassment in his face, and 
already half guessed the confession that was coming, but 
it was not in his nature now to make that avowal easier. 
It had been otherwise once, and he might have remem- 
bered that when he told his father a similar story years 
ago, if it had been fruitless of result, it had, at all events, 
been kindly and sympathetically listened to. Useless 
confession it was bound to be, as poor Sir John lacked the 
means to assist him, though no word of upbraiding escaped 
his lips to the son who had trod his footsteps only too 
faithfully. 

" The fact is I've got horribly into debt, and am dis- 
gustingly hard up," continued Arthur, very quickly. ' ' You 
see, the governor only gives me a moderate allowance, 
and I can't expect to make anything at my profession as 
yet." 

'• "Well, you're not in it yet, you know." 

"Just so. Then, of course, as a Eiversley '' 

" And heir to the Latimer estates," added the baronet, 
dryly. 

" Nonsense ; I don't mean that. But that, as a Eivers- 
ley, I have been asked a good deal into society." 

" I do mean that ; but go on." 

"I contend, as a Eiversley, Fred— Now, what's a man 
to do ? Of course, it is my bounden duty to know all the 
right people I can. A man starting in life would be a fool 
:uot to do that," and here Arthur paused for a reply. 

" Very much so, except that, at your time of life, there 
is one considerable drawback to it." 

" Drawback ! What can you mean ? Surely it must 
he good to know all people moving in the best society." 
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The baronet gazed at him for a moment with an 
amused expression, then, flipping the ash off his cigar, 
exclaimed — 

" Still in the blind state of puppydom ! Now, don't be 
riled, but listen to me. I, recollect, have been some 
fifteen years collecting the little budget of wisdom I am 
going to transmit to you in considerably less than as many 
minutes. Society, at its best, will entertain you if you 
amuse it, and will drop you, as a rule, upon the first sus- 
picion of your wanting a twenty pound note. Society sapw 
your energy, saps your finances. Half-a-dozen good 
attorneys are fifty times more valuable acquaintances to 
you than half the peerage would be at present. You have 
a weakness for the great world ? Good. Score off your 
own bat, and it is the great world comes to you, and then 
— be somewhat exclusive, and know those only who may 
be of use to you, who wield real power. Queens of beauty, 
if you will, if they sway men who hold power or command 
the whim, toy, or ribbon that you have set your heart on. 
Never overlook, yet never overrate the power of women in 
the game of life ; and, remember, it's not society's belles 
by any means who pull strings of this description. These 
women past the thirties, only nice-looking, but with low 
voice, fascinating manner, and keen intellect are the 
women to know. Don't bother your head about the 
beauties. Like the President of the United States their 
empire is of four years' tenure, and with much more 
limited patronage. The Ninons and Cleopatras are stars 
of a cycle like your great men. My lecture's finished. 
Go on, young 'un." 

" Yes, and I dare say you're right in all you say," replied 
Arthur. " But what am I to do in the meantime ? " 

" Duns pressing ? " 

" Disagreeably so." 

" Assets nothing, and been to the Jews, of course ? " 

Arthur nodded assent. 

" Hum ! First mucker. I should say, appeal to your 
father, and don't half do it. Let him know the lot." 

" But I don't quite like to do that." 

" Of course not. We none of us do, and, what's more, 
they like it less as a rule. Mine was an exception," 
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" Did lie put you straight without a row the first time ? " 
inquired Arthur, eagerly. 

"No, he couldn't. He'd spent it all himself; but he 
was as sorry, poor old man, about the thing as I was." 

" And then? " asked Arthur, whose curiosity about his 
cousin's former crash for a moment suspended the anxiety 
he felt about his own affairs. 

" And then," rejoined Sir Frederick, in mocking tones. 
" Well, you look like having a personal experience of the 
' then. ' The Jews advanced you money on the chance of 
my death, just as society advanced you invitations. Don't 
flatter yourself it was because you were a Biversley ; it was 
because you were the Eiversley likely to inherit the Latimer 
property, and, in days to come, the baronetcy." 

" And, if it was so, and that I also fell into the same 
mistake, don't you think that it is incumbent on you to 
help me in the trouble that misconception has entailed 
upon me ? " cried Arthur, passionately. 

" Not exactly, mon cher," rejoined Sir Frederick, quietly. 

"You can't expect me to reimburse all the speculators 
on my death. It would hardly bo good taste on my part 
to let them understand I know they wish me dead and 
buried." 

Arthur felt the justice of his cousin's sarcastic rebuke. 
He was silent for a minute or two, and then said — 

" You are not bound legally, of course, but you can 
easily conceive " 

" That you lulled yourself into the belief that I was 
dead, and basked in the sunshine of my anticipated inheri- 
tance," laughed Sir Frederick. " Quite so. I should 
have done it myself at your age, and raised, I'll go bail, 
double the amount you managed to do on my prospects." 

" Then you decline to help me ? " said Arthur, sullenly. 

" I didn't say so. You have not even mentioned what 
help you require as yet." 

" Two thousand, nearly." 

" Not a bad beginning for the first year. Is that the 
whole of it ? " 

" Yes, it includes my Oxford ticks, start in town, &c, 
and all my bills." 

" Never mind the start in. town, &c, I wouldn't dwell 
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upon that if I were you. Fathers generally write a cheque 
for that sort of thing, just as sons constantly go tick for 
the necessary furniture, and gamble away the money given 
them for its purchase. Two thousand is a stiff sum, 
Master Arthur." 

" But you will find it me, will you not ? You surely 
owe me " 

"Nothing as yet," interrupted the baronet sententiously. 
" Of course I may do, and then, perhaps, I may feel bound 
to redeem my debt by assisting you." 

"But you utterly decline to do anything for me now," 
rejoined Arthur, bitterly. "You might have saved my 
boring you with this confession it you'd only said so at 
first." 

" As I observed before, I didn't say so," rejoined the 
baronet, as he slowly ejected a cloud of tobacco smoke. 

"I can't understand you," exclaimed Arthur, impetuously; 
" you won't and you will. What do you mean ? " 

" The first sensible question you have asked," said the 
baronet, leaning forward in his chair towards his interlo- 
cutor. " My meaning is this, as a cousin I won't give you 
a shilling, but as a brother-in-law, I'll find you two thou- 
sand pounds." 

" As a brother-in-law — a brother-in-law ! " gasped Arthur, 
utterly dumbfounded. " You don't mean to say you want 
to marry Maude ? " 

"Just so; do you see any particular objection to the 
arrangement ? " replied Sir Frederick, sharply. 

"No, no, certainly not ; I only mean I never thought 
you cared about Maude in that way." 

" Very likely ; now listen to me. Women are very quick 
to learn that a man is smitten with them. It is just pos- 
sible that your sister might have guessed that it was so, 
though you didn't. Do you think it is so ? " 

" On my word I don't know," replied Arthur. 

" Good ! you see I can offer your sister an excellent 
position. In a worldly point of view, I'm a good match 
for her. An only brother can often persuade a girl a good 
bit in a matter of this sort, you understand. Bemember, 
the day I'm engaged to your sister, you may consider your 
debts as off your shoulders." 
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" And what do you wish me to do ? " 

" Nothing just yet. When the time comes you will 
simply do what I tell you. You needn't look dazed like 
that, it won't be above a week or two. In the meantime, 
if fifty is a convenience, there you are." 

" Thank you awfully," said Arthur, as he crumpled up 
the crisp Bank of England note, and thrust it into his 
waistcoat. 

This solution of his difficulties seemed delightful, and as 
Sir Frederick had said, from a worldly point of view, he 
was a good match ; there was no reason why he should not 
support his cousin in an affair which had conduced so 
much to his, Arthur's interest. True, he had a strong 
notion that his sister, if not actually engaged, was in a fair 
way to be to John Hainton, but Hainton had gone abroad, 
and there was no use in troubling Sir Frederick about 
that. 

"Well, Arthur, you understand," said the baronet, " I 
am going to make strong running on my own account 
just now, and I count upon your interest in my behalf as 
soon as I call upon you to exert it." 

"Depend upon me," said Arthur, warmly. 

" Yes, I think I can," returned his cousin, dryly. 

They shook hands, and it was with a light heart Arthur 
Eiversley walked home to the Temple. Of course Maude 
would accept Fred. Why he had as much money as 
Hainton, and then he could make her Lady Riversley — 
an addition that would of course turn the scale with any 
woman. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



MISS CLOTHELE S DANCE. 




R. HATNTON, Enderly Park, Boodle's Club, St. 

James' Street," exclaimed Miss Clothele, pausing 

in her tramp up and down her own drawing-room 

to take the card a servant proffered her. "He 

didn't ask to come in, Robert, I suppose ?" 

"No, Miss." 

" I rather wish he had, Caroline, don't you ? I should 
like to hear how he accounts for his mysterious disap- 
pearance." 

" I don't feel your curiosity about it; I have told you 
my estimate of Mr. Hainton some time since. You always 
vowed he was head over heels in love with your friend 
Miss Riversiey. As I told you, Ethel, the man is an 
incorrigible flirt." 

" But what has that got to do with his abrupt disappear- 
ance ? " 

" Everything. He felt doubtless that he had gone so 
far with Miss Riversiey, that to meet her for a week in a 
country house would end almost inevitably in the loss of 
his freedom. He saw people began to make way for him 
where she was concerned ; in short, that they looked upon 
it as 'a case.' He took to his heels ; those sort of men 
always do under such circumstances. They go abroad till 
we get over it." 

" I can hardly think that. I don't believe, Caroline, 
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John Haiuton is a despicable wretch of that kind; I always 
thought him a straightforward honest gentleman, especially 
in his love for Maude." 

Miss Mangerston, who was seated at the writing-table, 
nibbled the top of her pen for a few seconds, and then said 
softly: "I dare say you are right, Ethel, but you must 
excuse my not agreeing with you. When a man goes as 
far as Mr. Hainton has gone, he behaves badly in my 
opinion if he does not ask the girl to marry him." 

" If I really thought that was the meaning of his going 
abroad, I declare I would never speak to him again," said 
Ethel ; and there was something in the slightly hesitating 
tones that might have made a shrewd observer suspect 
she was already leaning towards her companion s opinion. 

" Shall I send him a card for to-night ? " inquired Miss 
Mangerston. ' ' Of course, ignorance of his being in London 
is excuse enough for the shortness of the invitation. No 
doubt he has only just arrived, or we must have heard of 
him." 

"Yes, do," replied Ethel; "he will meet Maude at all 
events, if he has not already done so, and I shall be able 
to form some judgment of which of us is right in her 
opinion. We shall perhaps hear what account he gives of 
his absence." 

"Oh, I'll tell you that — 'pressing business called him 
abroad;' he said that in his note, you know. You're not 
likely to get anything more definite from him." 

" You dislike Mr. Hainton," said Ethel, suddenly. 
"Why?" 

" Because I say, under the circumstances, that he will 
l)e vague in the extreme concerning his foreign trip ? No ; 
I only speak out of my experience of humanity generally, 
■who are invariably reticent concerning what I may term 
their clandestine flittings." 

" Did you two ever quarrel ? " 

" My dear Ethel ! Why, he is barely conscious of my 
existence." 

Miss Olothele said no more, but she felt no doubt about 
Miss Mangerston's dislike for John Hainton ; nevertheless, 
she was fast coming round to Miss Mangerston's way of 
thinking. At all events, as she had said, his meeting with 
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Maude would surely tell the lookers-on the precise state of 
the case, and if, as she had conjectured, he had only just 
arrived in London, it was very possible he did not know 
where the Eeverend Mortimer had set up his tent this 
season, or even for certain whether he and his were in 
Town. 

" Send hirn a card, Carrie," she observed at length, 
" and tell him he will meet his enchantress." 

"Much betternot tell him that,"replied Miss Mangerston. 
" If you are right in your ideas, he will come to any in- 
vitation of yours, knowing that he is certain to meet Miss 
Eiversley, if she is in London. On the contrary, if I am 
right, he will probably not come, and plead he received his 
invitation too late." 

"Do as you like; but you'll see Mr. Hainton will be 
early in the field." 

" It may be. I think otherwise ; we shall see." 

This party for which John Hainton was sent an invita- 
tion at such short notice, was a dance given by Miss 
Clothele in Princes Gate. It had been a good bit discussed 
in society, as it was known that it was to be restricted to 
such limited dimensions that dancing should be really pos- 
sible and enjoyable. Difficulty about getting places or invi- 
tations for any entertainment, it is well known, stimulates 
the thirst for obtaining them, and Miss Clothele had under- 
gone much embarrassment in parrying hints and petitions 
on this head ; people generally being profoundly impressed 
with the idea that just two or three more could not make 
any difference, and perfectly oblivious to the fact that in 
such cases twos and threes speedily amounted to hundreds. 
John Iiainton's mysterious absence had been an opportunity 
that Miss Mangerston had not failed to improve to the best 
of her ability. As we know, she cherished no good-will 
for either Maude or Hainton, and would gladly gratify her 
malice by promoting a rupture between them ; but what 
she did dearly long for was to occasion a breach between 
Miss Eiversley and Ethel. She knew that she had sown 
doubts of Hainton's loyalty in the minds of both girls. 
They indignantly refused to listen to her theory that John 
Hainton was a mere philanderer — that is, to speak more 
correctly, Ethel did. Poor Maude was, of course, in great 
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measure, tongue-tied. She could not answer. She was 
compelled to affect indifference or betray herself one of the 
lady-killer's victims — a humiliation that a proud girl would 
sooner perish than admit. But Miss Mangerston saw that 
her accusations went home, and that Maude was gradually 
beginning to absorb the poison so continuously trickled 
into her ears. Ethel, it was true, protested vehemently, as 
she had just done, but Caroline Mangerston saw that her 
loyalty was sapped, and though her tongue might still stand 
up for the deserter, her mind was ripe to receive testimony 
to his disadvantage. 

So far her cards had played themselves, but the reappear- 
ance of Hainton upon the scene necessitated some mani- 
pulation on her part. "What should she do about this 
invitation, for instance — send it or not send it ? She 
thought the former. " To keep it back will only delay the 
meeting of the lovers a few days. They shall meet to-night, 
and a final rupture must be accomplished between them. 
If I could but make Ethel the cause ! Difficult, but 
possible. We shall see. In the meantime, I'd best write 
Hainton's card ; but to convince Ethel that he is in no very 
great earnest in his wooing, I must name a late hour in- 
stead of the very unfashionable ten. If I put twelve, he 
will look upon it as supper and a dance after the theatres, 
instead of the ' small and early ' affair it really is, and drop 
in accordingly — no indelicate hurry to see the presumed 
lady of his love about that ! " muttered Miss Mangerston, 
with a wicked smile. " But how to bring about the other 
part of my little comedy ? Ah ! I am afraid I must trust 
to my star and the chapter of accidents. But, Miss Bivers- 
ley, if I could show you your lover bending to Ethel's yoke, 
I think I should see my pillow exulting." 

Miss Clothele had given her guests clearly to understand 
that ten meant ten, and that it was to be an early party; con- 
sequently, eleven saw most of them assembled, although, 
thanks to Miss Mangerston's manoeuvre, John Hainton was 
not amongst them. How much mischief she should be able 
to manufacture out of the evening, that young lady did not 
as yet know ; but she was possessed with the very spirit of 
malice. She had taken care that Maruie should be informed 
that her lover was expected, as soon as she arrived, and lost 
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no opportunity of calling Ethel's attention to Mr. Hainton's 
non-appearance. 

" You will find I am right in my views," she whispered 
to Miss Clothele. " Half-past eleven, and no sign of this 
love-lorn swain as yet." 

She had no fixed design at present in all this, but she 
conceived it might assist her machinations to irritate Ethel 
as much as possible against the absentee ; while she had 
further maddened Maude by sympathetic whispers to the 
effect that "gentlemen did dawdle so at their clubs, but 
that Mr. Hainton, though it was getting late, would be 
there, she felt sure." Having made all the arrangements 
in her power to secure John Hainton a chilling reception, 
Miss Mangerston awaited that gentleman's arrival with 
much satisfaction and no little curiosity. 

The galope preceding supper had just struck up when 
Hainton made his appearance, not unreasonably late in 
doing so, when we remember the hour named upon his card 
of invitation ; but on the presumption that he had been 
bidden at ten, an ordinary keen-sighted hostess would have 
pronounced that he had merely dropped in for supper,, and 
meant to bear no share in the immediate diversion of the 
evening. Ladies who give real dances are sometimes much 
exercised at the cool indifference manifested by the young 
men of this generation to that amusement. 

"Wretches," quoth a vivacious hostess, to the writer, 
"they prefer an ortolan in aspic to the best valse Strauss 
ever wrote, and plovers' eggs to ' The Night-belle Galope ' 
infinitely. When '£ was a girl, thank goodness, they had a 
good deal more ' go ' and a good deal less appetite." 

John Hainton was rather taken aback at discovering the 
assemblage in the flood-tide of a spirited dance ; he had 
expected to find them still gossiping round the supper- 
table, and could not understand how the existing state of 
things had come about. He was wandering rather aim- 
lessly about the doorway, when he was espied by Miss 
Mangerston, and that lady at once made up her mind to 
take possession of him. With her sweetest smile she re- 
quested her partner to take her across the room, and then 
added, " You must excuse mefor a moment. Inmycharacter 
of assistant-hostess, I see one or two late arrivals I must 
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chicle civilly in Ethel's behalf." Another second, and she 
was shaking hands cordially with her victim, who was some- 
what surprised at the warmth of her greeting. 

" I'm so very glad to see you back, Mr. Hainton. Your 
friends have been lost in astonishment at your sudden dis- 
appearance. Only that your own people voted that you 
were all safe, I think we should have put you down kid- 
napped, and there would have been as much fuss about your 
disappearance as is usual about a suspected murder. 
We must look for Ethel, who will be delighted to see you ; 
and, dear me, I forgot your former attraction, Maude 
Kiversley, is here somewhere, and no doubt will welcome 
you warmly. Was it not odd, her lost cousin turning up 
after all ? " 

"I saw something about it in the papers," muttered 
Hainton, in utter despair of stemming the flood of elo- 
quence let loose upon him. 

" Oh, yes ! and now his father's dead, he's Sir Frederick, 
you know. Sad disappointment for poor Arthur, as you 
may conceive ; and yet rumour has it the Latimer estates 
won't go altogether out of his family." 

" Of course not ; his cousin inherits them." 

" Oh, yes ! and you know how people talk ; but they do 
say he means sharing them with Maude. At all events, 
they are always together." 

" I don't understand you." 

" No, well ! but stop. Ah, the riddle will explain itself. 
Here comes Maude Kiversley, and that slight dark man 
upon whose arm she is leaning, is her cousin, Sir Frederick, 
and the world has it that she will be Lady Kiversley before 
long. Unless, ha, ha ! — they never thought of that — you 
interfere to prevent it." 

" And there were people who deemed that Miss Manger- 
ston had nothing to say for herself." 

The result of this meeting can easily be conceived. 
Hainton addressed Maude in somewhat constrained 
fashion ; while the girl, her pride wounded by his unac- 
countable neglect, and aware that she was under the keen 
cynical eye of Caroline Mangerston, returned it in the 
coldest and most conventional manner. As for Sir 
Frederick, he regarded Hainton with supercilious indiffer- 
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ence, as if his being there at all was a questionable liberty. 
Although Arthur had refrained from enlightening him con- 
cerning his rival, yet the baronet was too wily a man not 
to put a few questions as to whether his cousin had 
been much in society, &c, and speedily elicited what he 
wanted to learn, that Hainton had been a devoted admirer 
all last season, but had suddenly gone off, Heaven only 
knew where. Whether to look after big game in India, or 
the sources of the Nile and the development of Central 
Africa, no one could say. 

If the two leading actors in this little drama walked 
away sore with each other, and bitter at heart, their 
partners in the play felt equally j ubilant at the result of 
the meeting. It was clear to both of them that Maude 
Eiversley and John Hainton were, to put it mildly, no 
longer in rapport. 

" ' The little rift ' is very apparent," said Miss Man- 
gerston to herself, as they passed on. " It shall be my 
business to permanently enlarge it. Please take me 
downstairs, and feed me, Mr. Hainton ; I have danced 
myself into a state of positive famine." 

Miss Clothele became aware for the first time that John 
Hainton had availed himself of her invitation, as the pair 
entered the supper-room. Had he seen Maude, she 
wondered. Apparently, for she saw that he passed close 
to Miss Eiversley without stopping to speak, and surely 
he would not have done so unless that had been the case. 
Judging from the hour at which he had thought proper 
to make his appearance, there had been no feverish anxiety 
about meeting the lady to whom but a few weeks back 
he had displayed such open devotion. Miss Clothele's 
brow contracted slightly as she saw that John Hainton, 
though seated in Maude's immediate vicinity, made no 
attempt to address her. Was Caroline Mangerston right ? 
and had Mr. Hainton the audacity to think that a girl 
like Maude was to be thrown on one side like a pair of old 
gloves, when he should weary of saying soft things to her ? 
Ethel ground her little white teeth as she thought of how 
society smiles over a lovelorn damsel, and muttered in 
her wrath, " Oh, that I were a man, for his sake ; but as 
I am not, I'll eveube a very woman, for her's." 
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The fair object of Ethel's solicitude in the meanwhile 
showed no sign of annoyance. She chatted gaily with 
Sir Frederick, who was taking care of her, and was appa- 
rently utterly oblivions of Mr. Hainton's presence ; but 
Miss Clothele knew her friend too well not to know that 
she would be bitterly stung by such desertion. Protest 
as she might, Ethel knew that Maude's feelings were much 
more involved than she could ever be brought to confess, 
and in the fulness of her indignation she determined upon 
making John Hainton rue his supposed faithlessness if it 
were within her power. How was she to dream of the 
delicate innuendoes by which the man's jealousy had been 
aroused and the girl's modesty alarmed ? how guess, that 
two people sincerely attached to each other, were making 
themselves miserable at the malicious instigation of a 
woman they both disliked ? Lovers from time immemorial 
have always shown much dexterity in the mismanagement 
of their affairs, but that Ethel should unwittingly set 
herself to abet Caroline Mangerston in promoting an 
estrangement between this unfortunate pair, was c piece 
of bad fortune that could hardly be counted on. 

When Miss Clothele met Hainton in the ball-room, 
after supper, the Miss Mephistophiles of the little drama 
was fairly taken aback. If there was one thing Caroline 
Mangerston felt she could count upon, it was that the 
Squire of Enderly would meet with a chilling reception. 
Quite the contrary : Ethel received him with the greatest 
empressement, she ruthlessly threw over a favourite partner 
to give him a valse, and there could be no doubt about it, 
went off, at score, into an incipient flirtation with John 
Hainton. He was no fool ; but where is the man who, 
played false by his lady-love, would throw away such a 
chance of retaliation. Who, when a strikingly handsome 
girl, an acknowledged beauty of the London world, threw 
herself at his head, and that, too, in the presence of the 
woman who had slighted him, would have the resolution 
not to respond to so fair a challenge. No man, whose 
pulses beat strong in his veins, but must have accepted 
the glove thus thrown down to him. Miss Mangerston, 
surprised as she had been at first, speedily read the riddle 
aright. That mischievous young woman laughed in her 
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sleeve, as she saw how everything combined to play her 
game for her. Ethel, seeking to avenge her friend by 
bringing Hainton beneath her own yoke, was widening 
the breach between him and Maude. For a moment Miss 
Mangerston felt that she must call Miss Biversley's atten- 
tion to her renegade lover, but a glance sufficed to show 
that was quite unnecessary. Women, on these occasions, 
number as many eyes as there are in a peacock's tail, and 
can see through the backs of their heads with marvellous 
clearness. The shrewd Caroline looked with much satis- 
faction at the result of her evening's work, as she watched 
Ethel flirting furiously with Hainton, and Maude giving 
the utmost encouragement to Sir Frederick, and felt that 
the two girls were both bent upon the discomfiture of the 
Squire of Enderly, who had committed the unpardonable 
offence of once forgetting that he had been engaged to 
valse with her, Caroline Mangerston. 

One other also looked on at these proceedings with 
mute amazement, and that was Ealph Leslie. He knew 
both girls well, and loved them, though not precisely in 
similar fashion. He would have pledged his life that 
neither of them were a coquette, and yet, here they were 
both embarked in reckless flirtations, which he felt certain 
contained no particle of reality in them. "Were they 
bitten by the tarantula of coquetry, and impelled to plunge 
into it as the heroine of the Spanish legend was to whirl 
pirouettes and compass demi-voltes. The Colonel was 
completely puzzled. He believed thoroughly in the honesty 
and purity of good women ; had never read, and would 
never have subscribed to Diderot's scathing analysis of 
the sex. 

" Impenetrable in dissimulation, cruel in vengeance, 
tenacious in their designs, without scruples about tha 
means of success, animated by a deep and secret hatred 
against the despotism of man, it seems as if there were 
among them a sort of league, such as exists among the 
priests of all nations." 

There may be a good bit of truth in all this, but it ia 
not a pleasant belief to go through the world with. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



AIlTHUR S EMBASSY. 




JIHEN John Hninton awoke the next morning, it was 
with no jubilant recollections of conquest. He 
could recollect, it was true, a slight pressure of 
the hand and a soft glance of farewell from the 
heiress, but what were these against Maude's haughty 
bend in the cloak-room ! The glamour of the lights, music, 
and the salve to his wounded vanity, might intoxicate him 
for tbe moment, but he was far too clear-headed, strong- 
minded a man, to impose upon himself the next day. 
He knew very well that, handsome as she was, he cared 
nothing about Ethel, and he made no disguise to himself 
that he did care a very great deal about Maude — and — ■ 
well he supposed he was mistaken, but he had thought 
she fancied him a little, at all events. 

And now she was going to marry that sallow-faced 
cousin of hers — d — n him — and the latter ejaculation 
escaped John Hainton's lips with a fervour that would 
have been edifying to listen to, had a blessing been in- 
voked. What should he do ? how bad he got all wrong 
with Miss Eiversley ? Bah ! the explanation was simple ; 
during his absence there had turned up the probability of 
becoming " my lady," and the wife to a man whose income 
about equalled his own. Did not everybody, that is in 
London, tell him that it was so ? does not all fiction dwell 
upon the time-honoured topic, although ofttimes putting 
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things right at the finish, in order to enlist the sympathies 
of the reader ? Of course, girls married for position now- 
adays, and, if the bargain was not clenched, how could 
you blame them if they sealed and signed with a better 
opportunity on its being offered ? He would call and 
upbraid her with her perfidy, and then he ruefully thought 
of last night's proceedings, and became dimly conscious 
that he might get the worst of such argument. No, he 
would be off at once ; go to Ireland or Iceland, or some 
other country, not popular with tourists, and forget her. 
Much given to crude belief in absence as a curative pro- 
cess, some of these sore-stricken ones, and in one sense it 
is wont to prove a success, even should they fail to forget 
they can always look forward hopefully to being forgotten, 
and that, at all events, should prove an anodyne. 

And how, in the meantime, was it with Maude ? She 
vowed to herself that she never wished to see John 
Hainton again — that he had behaved with shameful dis- 
courtesy, to say the least of it ; that he was nothing to 
her ; but, if it was so, why did she feel so utterly miser- 
able, discontented with herself, and wonder how Ethel 
could go on in the way she did ? Then her face flushed 
and her brow clouded, as she thought of how warmly her 
cousin had responded to the encouragement she had given 
him last night. Yes, she knew the challenge to flirtation 
that she had thrown out, from motives of jealousy, had 
been met more than half way by Sir Frederick, and a 
vague idea dawned across her mind, that she should be 
involved in trouble concerning that misapprehension. 
Our dull masculine understandings rarely take in the why 
of a young woman, making herself out-of-the-way agree- 
able to us. It may be to annoy, and very often is, some- 
body else ; it may be, if we've made some mark in the 
world, to gratify her vanity, by showing that our scalp 
also may decorate her girdle if she pleases ; it may be 
from caprice ; it may be from ennui; it may be because 
she dreads being seen sitting out a dance by herself ; but 
it very rarely is from any particular admiration of our- 
selves. " If we have more reason than women have, they 
have far more instinct than we have," quoth the French 
philosopher, and we are a long way off comprehending 

14 
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the motives that sway their proceedings for the most 
part. 

Nor was Ethel Clothele altogether satisfied with her 
last night's work. She, as haughty a girl as ever breathed, 
knew that she had in some measure stooped to solicit a 
man's love — a man who, far from having won her esteem 
even, had incurred her bitterest contempt. She faltered 
not an iota in her scheme of vengeance ; but she was fain 
to confess that she would have to tread the dirty paths of 
simulation and hypocrisy to compass her design. And 
further, it was not quite clear to her that she should not 
occasion an estrangement from her great friend, Maude 
Eiversley : temporary, of course ; and yet Ethel, if she 
had thought it over deeply, might have remembered that 
her sex, from days "lang syne," had ill brooked inter- 
ference from their compeers with what they regarded as 
their own belongings. A woman may be quite tired of a 
lover, but, at the same time, fiercely resent his appropria- 
tion by another. Her captive may have escaped her 
thrall, and she be careless of the fact ; but she never 
believes that it is not within her power to reassert her 
sway, and is apt to view any attempt of her sisters to 
subjugate the wanderer as a species of poaching on her 
manor. A girl like Maude, veritably in love, I think 
would prefer the punishment of the culprit left to herself, 
but, at all events, would hardly listen to Ethel's scheme 
with complacency. 

As for Miss Mangerston, she, to speak figuratively, kept 
throwing sixes all through the evening. Everything fell 
out beyond her possible expectations. She had thoroughly 
detached Maude and John Hainton, and had, at all events, 
laid the foundation of a permanent estrangement between 
the former and Ethel. Looking back upon what she had 
already achieved, the conclusion of the drama seemed to 
Caroline Mangerston easy of accomplishment. Once put 
close friends into discordant keys, and it were ludicrous, if 
it were not painful, to think how easily a mischievous 
tongue can rend an old attachment. 

" Alas ! they had been friends in youth ; 
But whispering tongues will poison truth." 

Do not the fights of our childhood begin in this wise ? 
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and does not John Notes seek to try conclusions with 
Tommy Stokes, because malignant tongues whisper into 
his ear that Stokes has expressed his ability to punch his, 
Nokes', head whenever it shall so please him ? 

Miss Clothele's party upon the whole can hardly be 
said to have been fraught with pleasure to herself and her 
most intimate friend. 

But that Sir Frederick, as he emerged from his bath 
next morning — man is usually personally reflective at that 
time — should have, not fairy visions, for he was long past 
that, but sanguine hopes, is not much to be wondered at. 

Maude had never been so kind to him as yet ; and, as I 
said before, we do not always comprehend why it pleaseth 
the " Queen of Beauty " to bestow her glove upon us. 
The arguments he had used to Arthur were sound, and 
there could be no denying that Sir Frederick, aged about 
five-and-thirty, and with five thousand a year of his own, 
had good right to regard himself as an eligible parti for a 
young lady in Maude's position. He determined to strike 
while the iron was hot, and thought, as he brushed his 
hair, that Arthur should receive his instructions to act 
as ambassador at once. 

Why did a cynical man, with a keen money-making 
eye, desire to wed a portionless maiden ? — and Maude's 
dowry was scarce likely to be more than modest. 

Cynic though he might be, the baronet felt that there 
should be somebody to come after him and inherit the 
title and estates. Lustful of money he mi^ht be, but yet 
he was no miser ; keen to acquire it, keener still to get 
the worth of every sovereign he spent — with, if possible, a 
trifle to boot ; but he did not shrink from the outlay of the 
sovereign. He started by looking for a wife with money, 
and found himself hawked at for his own. A little bored 
by conventional London young ladies on promotion, who 
persistently talked the jargon of the season to a man who 
had not as yet time to pick up the threads of it, Sir 
Frederick suddenly came across his cousin M;iude. He 
made up his mind quickly. She was a very pretly sensible 
girl, and, if she brought no money, she had not been ac- 
customed to extravagant expenditure. If he could have 
her for his wife he would. He was not in love with her. 
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I don't say that his day for love was gone by, because till 
the grave has closed over him it is impossible to say of any 
man that his day for that, or its fac simile, infatuation, is 
finished. The whimsies of dotage are as manifold as sad. 
But Sir Frederick was very much in earnest, and with his 
experiences, that was perhaps as much as you could expect 
of him now You may, as a general rule, rely upon it, 
that a man who is a confirmed gambler has slender capacity 
for real love — capacity for great self-sacrifice occasionally. 
I can thoroughly believe in Bret Harte's story of " The 
Outcasts of Poker Flat," though not in that of John Ham- 
lin's love affair. 

Whatever he might have been in his early days, Sir 
Frederick was no sluggard in the morning now. What- 
ever hours he might keep at night, ten saw him at the 
breakfast table in this period of his prosperity, and Arthur 
Biversley was aroused from his slumbers a little after 
eleven, with an intimation that his cousin was in the sit- 
ting-room, and waiting to see him. 

" What the devil does he want? " muttered Arthur, in 
momentary oblivion of their secret contract. 

Although he had been present at Miss Clothele's dance 
the night previous, he had left before supper to fulfil 
another engagement, and was consequently in complete 
ignorance of Hainton's reappearance and the further events 
of the evening ; very possible he would have comprehended 
little of what was going on had ho remained. 

Men do overlook their sisters' love affairs in most sur- 
prising fashion, albeit the sisters seldom overlook their 
brothers' if they come within their ken. Arthur plunged 
into his bath, slipped into his dressing-gown, and then 
proceeded to give his cousin an audience, what he was 
wanted for dawning upon him as he indulged in the first 
salutary operation. He felt a little nervous about opening 
this matter to his sister, for, plausible as Sir Frederick 
might look in the eyes of the world as a suitor, he had a 
strong inward conviction that he would not be quite accept- 
able to Maude. He was, after his fashion, very fond of 
his eldest sister, and would have been loth to persuade her 
to anything that he did not deem conducive to her happi- 
ness ; but a season in London rather breeds contempt for 
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anything but well-arranged marriages. And then he was 
urgently in want of two thousand pounds, or thereabouts ; 
and again, he had already accepted a retainer for the 
plaintiff. 

Sir Frederick's directions were clear, concise, and strictly 
to the point. He expected Arthur to break his intentions 
to Maude, using every argument in his, Sir Frederick's, 
favour that he could bring to mind, and then to talk to the 
Rev. Mortimer and his wife upon the subject. 

"I don't suppose, Arthur, that your sister is very much 
in love with me — I can't expect that ; but she was very 
pleasant and sociable last night — quite as much so as a 
man who has not definitely declared himself has a right to 
expect, except in a regular case of ' spoon.' She will 
make a very charming wife, and I can give her a position 
she is thoroughly fitted for. We shall understand each other 
better later on, no doubt. In the meantime, your mission 
is to break ground for me without delay, and I am quite 
ready to advance formal proposals as soon as you report 
the way cleared for me. Good-bye ; I shall expect to hear 
from you this evening, and if your duns really are trouble- 
some, the sooner things are settled the better for you." 

Arthur Eiversley, as he meditated on his tusk after his 
cousin's departure, did not feel particularly comfortable 
concerning it. He was endowed with one of those soft, 
sensuous natures that instinctively shrink from everything 
that threatens to be arduous or unpleasant — not deficient 
in animal courage in the least, nor even in moral courage 
when driven to the wall. Like the rat in the corner, they 
will fight hard then ; but it is not till they are actually in 
the corner that such men ever show they have grit in them. 
He did not like what was before him, but he felt it was 
imperative upon him to urge his cousin s proposal upon 
Maude with all the ability in his power. Speciously as he 
might disguise it to himself, he still knew at the bottom of 
his heart that he was about to endeavour to persuade his 
sister to pay his debts by consenting to this marriage. 
He had been weak, vain, extravagant, but he had not yet 
arrived at that state of supreme selfishness when man feels 
no compunctions at demanding sacrifices from friends or 
relations, and very little gratitude for such immolation. 
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He sauntered slowly down to Cnrzon Street about 
luncheon-time. He knew that if he found his sister at 
home, he could depend upon having her to himself for 
half-an-hour after that meal in the dining-room. After 
last night's revel, he thought, she would probably be there. 
He was perfectly right in his conjecture ; but it was im- 
possible to overlook Maude's jaded appearance. The girl 
looked tired, worn out, fagged to death — she, too, who 
could dance all Clumford down, and look fresh as a rose 
at the breakfast-table next morning. 

" This won't do, mother," said Arthur, after greeting her 
formally ; " you'll have to get back to Clumbershire before 
worse comes of it. Why, here's Maudie lost all her country 
bloom, and looking as played out as the veteran of a dozen 
seasons." 

" Don't talk nonsense, Arthur," replied the young lady. 
" I danced perhaps a little too much, stayed perhaps a 
little too late, and own to not feeling up to much to-day. 
But you weren't kept on escort duty, remember." 

"No," replied her brother, gently. "It would have 
been better, perhaps, if I had been, and warned you to 
come home sooner. Don't get touchy, I am honestly sorry 
to see you look as if you had had a little too much of it." 

The girl smiled faintly as she replied, " I'm afraid 
you're right, Arthur, and I a little overdid it last night." 

" Ah, I shall expect you to take considerably more care 
of me next season, when I make my debut," said Miss 
Bessie." 

" And discover how seldom brothers are to be depended 
upon for such services. You, too, Miss Untameable, why 
it would take a strong eleven to look after you when you 
get your innings." 

" And don't fret yourself but what I sh<* 1' have them," 
replied Bessie, saucily : 

" For oh ! Maggie's lovers came trooping 
Gallantly over the lea, 
Prancing and lilting and whooping, 
Their ain bonnie Maggie to see ; " 

and concluding the above stanza with a light laugh, and 
sweeping Arthur a mock courtesy, Miss Bessie danced out 
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of the room. A few minutes more and Maude and her 
brother were left alone. 

"I'm afraid you didn't like your evening, last night," 
said Arthur ; "which is hard, because, if it was not pleasant 
to yourself, you undoubtedly made it very pleasant to some- 
body else." 

" What do you mean ?" inquired Miss Eiversley. 

" Simply that I have come here to-day as an ambassador. 
I bring you an offer of marriage." 

" From whom ? " exclaimed Maude, in a low voice. 

" Prom a most eligible candidate, one who in a social 
position is unimpeachable. I don't think any man half 
good enough for you, Maude, but, practically I doubt 
whether you may ever have the chance to do better." 

"Who is he?" asked the girl, with feverish anxiety. 
She was yet clinging to the hope that, despite all appear- 
ances, John Hainton might have deputed her brother to 
break the ice for him. 

" Your cousin, Sir Frederick," returned Arthur, quietly, 
and he watched his sister narrowly, to see how she took the 
announcement. 

" Frederick ! Why I haven't known him six weeks." 

" That matters little. Men often make their minds up 
rapidly on these points. He knows that he labours under 
all the disadvantages of a short acquaintance, which is one 
reason why I am speaking to you instead of himself." 

" I knew that he had lived abroad, but I did not conceive 
that he had become so oriental in his habits as to deem 
he had only to throw his handkerchief," rejoined Maude, 
sharply. 

"Don't talk nonsense," said Arthur, "men fall in love 
and propose quickly when they really mean it, for fear 
some other fellow should be shoving his oar in ; besides, 
Fred seemed to think he had received reasonable encourage- 
ment." 

Last night's dance flashed across Maude, and she 
coloured to the roots of her hair, as she recalled all those 
after- supper cross-purposes. It was too true ; for ends of 
her own she had smiled very sweetly on the baronet — 
there was no denying it ; but she did not mean to marry 
him. 
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" Ah, well," she said at length, "I plead guilty to a ball- 
room flirtation, no more, and you must explain that to 
him, Arthur. He ought to know the London world well 
enough to understand that we don't pledge ourselves to 
accept the men we give half the after- supper dances to, 
and sit out on the stairs with, as partners for life. You 
know what to say — ' Profoundly impressed with honour 
he's done me, trust we shall he good friends, as cousins, 
&c.'" 

"But I think I had better not give your message just 
yet. Consider, Maude, * Lady Eiversley,' with a fair 
income, can easily be somebody in the London world." 

" Very likely, but I don't wish to marry Fred. I don't 
particularly dislike him ; I don't care about him, either one 
way or the other." 

" Pray think over it. Fred's a match a good many girls 
in your shoes would jump at. He's better than Hainton 
would be, for instance." 

" How dare you drag Mr. Hainton's name into the 
matter," cried Maude, with flaming cheeks, as she sprang 
from her chair. " What is he to me ? and why should 
you suppose there was ever anything between ns ? " 

" Well, I am afraid we all fell into the same mistake as 
Fred, and thought that a big share of the after-supper 
dances and interminable sittings out on the stairs augured 
affinities," replied Arthur, dryly. " Fred thinks you have 
given him encouragement. We thought you had done 
that to Hainton." 

" Then all I can say is, I wish you would not trouble 
your head about my affairs, but confine your speculations 
to your own." 

"Don't be cross, Maude. I assure you thinking over 
my own troubles is the most unsatisfactory way of spend- 
ing a morning I know of. I wish to Heaven you could 

like Frederick, and if you don't care about Ham I 

mean about anybody else, I can't see why you should not. 
It is a most eligible offer, you must admit." 

Miss Eiversley turned her head quickly as she said, 
" And in what will this marriage benefit you ? " 

" I never said it would do so," returned Arthur, with 
some little embarrassment. 
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" I know you did not, but I fancy, my brother, you Lave 
some interest in being Sir Frederick's advocate, and 1 
mean to know what it is. Tell me or not, as you like, but 
never think a woman will fail to discover a thing of that 
sort when she has once suspected it." 

" I don't see that it would be against such a marriage, 
that it benefited me," returned Arthur, doggedly ; " but I 
am merely pointing out what every one else will tell you, 
namely, that Frederick is a good parti for you." 

" Quite so, and if it does good to you, so much the 
better. I am only curious to know, Arthur, how much it 
concerns you." 

"In this wise, as you insist upon knowing; Fred 
promises to be a much better brother-in-law to me than 
he does cousin. Still, Maude, I would not advocate his 
suit for a moment if I did not honestly believe that he was 
a good match for you." 

" As a paid advocate," retorted the girl, bitterly, " you 
could say no less. Tell your principal that the honour is 
respectfully declined." 

" I can't give Frederick such a message as that, quite," 
replied the young man, diplomatically. ' ' You must soften 
it a little, Maude." 

"How can I? I have no other answer to give than 
' No.' I authorise you to wrap it in silver paper, at 
your own discretion." 

" Thank you, that is good of you. I can't afford a 
rupture with Fred just now. You will allow me to say 
that you will give him an answer in two or three days— 
that you are taken by surprise, never thought of him iu 
that light," &c. 

" Absurd, Arthur; that is holding out hopes which you 
know I have no intention of realising. He deserves 
straightforward treatment. Give him my answer, civilly 
couched." 

"I shall, but you have empowered me to judge how 
that is to be done, and I prefer to do as I have said. Do 
not be afraid that I will commit you." 

" You will, if you don't make him understand that his 
suit is hopeless. I was foolish not to keep the matter in 
my own hands, and refuse you my permission to convey 
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more than a polite negative. You cannot expect me to 
purchase you Frederick's good offices at the price of my 
life's happiness," said Maude, rising. 

" I have given up expecting anything to my benefit for 
some months past," replied her brother, gravely. " Girls 
in our world, as you know, don't invariably marry for love ; 
and I have simply advocated the claims of an extremely 
eligible candidate for your hand. I don't see why you 
should rush into high-flown language about my demanding 
the sacrifice of your life's happiness. I only ask you to let 
me say to him, ' No,' gently." 

" I'll argue with you no more," cried Maude, hotly. "I 
know I'm right in the main, cleverly as you gloze it over. 
But remember my 'No ' is spoken in earnest," and, so 
saying, she swept from the room. 

Arthur leisurely picked up his hat and gloves, and 
sauntered out into the street. He was not altogether dis- 
satisfied with his morning's work. He had never expected 
that his sister would accede to Sir Frederick's proposal, in 
the first instance, and rightly judged that the temporising 
answer he had obtained permission to deliver, was a point 
in his favour. It gave time to bring parental pressure to 
bear, and the urging of various other inducements con- 
ducive to the result he would fain bring about. Maude 
must be made to say " Yes," for were not his pecuniary 
difficulties becoming more imperative day by clay ? 



CHAPTEE XXVI. 



DIPLOMATIC DOINGS. 




ilLTHOUGH John Hainton in the first moment of 
his disappointment might meditate leaving Lon- 
don, with a view to forgetting the cause of his 
trouble, yet it is needless to say that he speedily 
re-considered this determination. He would, at all events, 
see Maude once more, and learn from her own lips in 
what way he had incurred her displeasure. Girls took 
fancies at times, he knew ; unless the world was right, 
and that in this case the fancy was for another, a good 
understanding might be still come to between them : 
anyway it was easy to learn from the family if Sir 
Frederick was an accepted suitor. Imbued with these 
ideas he wended his way to Curzon Street. Mrs. Eivers- 
ley was at home, and he was speedily ushered into her 
drawing-room. 

" "Welcome back again, Mr. Hainton ; Maude told us 
the other night that you had returned from your mys- 
terious wanderings ; we are all dying of curiosity to know 
where you have been, and why you have been away." 

" I have been to America, you must know, on very 
urgent business, which I luckily brought to a fortunate 
conclusion ; but where is Miss Eiversley ? I had no 
opportunity of talking to her at Miss Clothele's dance, 
and I am anxious to give her some account of my adven- 
tures." 
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Mrs. Eiversley touched tlie bell, and desired the ser- 
vant who answered her summons to let Miss Eiversley 
know that Mr. Hainton was in the drawing-room. He 
returned with an intimation that Miss Eiversley was 
suffering from a had headache, and begged Mr. Hainton 
would excuse her. 

John Hainton drew his own deductions ; he knew what 
headaches meant in Society, and felt that this was a 
polite " Not-at-home," as far as he was concerned. 

"I had hoped," he observed, "to offer my congratula- 
tions in person. I presume what I hear everywhere is 
true, and that Miss Eiversley is about to become Lady 
Eiversley." 

It was with a smile of exultation that the matron 
replied, It was only the day before that she had learned 
from Arthur of Sir Frederick's proposals, and heard also 
that Maude had consented to postpone her negative for a 
day or two. " You know the London world, Mr. Hain- 
ton," she said, " it always will talk, but I can assure you 
we have made no announcement of that kind even to our 
intimates." 

And even as she spoke, the elation visible on her face 
told John Hainton that, although it might not be as yet 
announced to the world, yet the engagement was at least 
in contemplation. The good lady, indeed, was not sorry 
to be able to flourish such pact in his face. She held 
strenuously, like many of Maude's friends, that he had no 
business to rush abroad without having asked the question 
that was to be expected of him. 

" I must not be indiscreet," he replied, " but trust 
as an old friend to have early intelligence when you do 
publish it." 

Some little more desultory conversation, and then 
John Hainton took his leave, amply avenged, as the street 
door slammed behind him, if he but knew it. That sound 
sent a pang of bitter regret through Maude's bosom as 
she heard it. She felt that she had refused an oppor- 
tunity for explanation, and it might be the sole oppor- 
tunity that would ever be vouchsafed her for hearing if 
Hainton had anything to say in extenuation of his abrupt 
departure from England, and of discovering whether his 
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feelings remained unchanged towards her. Then she 
thought passionately, that after that evening at Prince's 
Gate, there could be little doubt but what Caroline Man- 
gerston was right in her conclusions. 

The girl's mind was in a whirl of contending emotions, 
now believing in her lover's good faith, and then con- 
vinced by what her own eyes had seen, and others had 
told her. Her instinct told her rightly, that the inter- 
view she had just shrunk from would have probably made 
things clear ; and yet from pique she had positively 
declined it. She felt, too, that she had been guilty of 
imprudence in allowing Arthur's specious pleading to 
prevail upon her. She ought to have insisted that Sir 
Frederick should have his answer at once. It was absurd, 
softening her refusal by pretending to think over it. Her 
mind was made up, and the sooner her cousin was made 
aware of it the better. Conducted as Arthur proposed, 
Sir Frederick would have fair grounds for expecting an 
affirmative. Though she was resolute in her determina- 
tion that it never should be, yet she reflected that girls 
before now have been drawn into awkward entanglements 
by such irresolute replies. Well ! things were out of her 
guidance now, and she could simply insist that Arthur at 
the end of forty-eight hours should be very clear and 
definite about the answer of which he was the bearer. 

John Hainton strolled away from Curzon Street, taking 
the intelligence he had acquired with no little acerbity ; 
he had no thought now of going abroad. It was all true ; 
and the Club smoking-rooms spoke rightly. It was the 
old story ; girls were all alike, and invariably selected the 
biggest strawberry to be found in the basket. Well ! he 
was not going to break his heart about it. Better far to 
take the goods the gods provide, and prosecute his flirta- 
tion with handsome Ethel Clothele. There was a good 
month left yet in which to sip the sweets of the season, 
and he would make the most of it. Henceforth there 
should be no gayer man in London than John Hainton. 

The consequence of all these social forces was in- 
evitable. Ethel, pursuing her flirtation and scheme of 
vengeance, naturally drifted wider and wider apart from 
her friend. It was sure to be so. Maude, of course, 
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shrank from meeting Hainton, and it was now not easy 
to be much in Miss Clothele's society without encountering 
that gentleman. Even the London world began at last 
to deem the heiress's hour was come, and that she who 
might have aspired to a coronet Avas about to content 
herself with a plain country gentleman. 

"Lamentable, my dear!" exclaimed Lady Crackem- 
thorpe, "a fair match enough, I grant you, for most girls ; 
but that Ethel Clothele with her chances, should take up 
with a mere country squire, is the most shocking instance 
of neglected opportunities that I ever remember to have 
witnessed." 

Miss Mangerston, it need be scarcely said, did her 
utmost to harden Ethel in her scheme of retribution. It 
was all so easy for the fair Caroline, now. She, natu- 
rally, saw but little of Maude, compared to what she had 
done ; but she made the most of those few occasions upon 
which they did meet, and never failed to enlarge upon 
Hainton's devotion to the heiress. There was small need, 
however, for her to carry such news to Maude. There 
were plenty of people to comment upon that, and who 
spoke openly of it as one of the arranged matches of the 
season ; and, to say the truth, Maude most thoroughly 
believed them. Puzzled as she was by her friend's sud- 
den caprice, the old faith in her was too strong to let her 
believe that Ethel was only amusing herself. She would 
not believe that the proud straightforward Ethel Clothele 
could be giving a man such marked encouragement as 
she was bestowing upon John Hainton, unless she pur- 
posed giving him her hand when he should feel embol- 
dened to claim it. Unless, indeed, Caroline Mangerston 
was right, and Hainton was one of those who made love 
to every pretty girl he came across. 

"Then, again," she argued, "my case and Ethel's are 
very different. My hand was no great catch, except a 
man loved me ; but Ethel, with her wealth and beauty, is 
a prize to be snatched at." And then she thought again : 
"And yet Frederick, who has greater advantages to offer 
his bride than John Hainton has, at all events deemed me 
worth the wooing." 

If there was one thing that impressed itself on Maude's 
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mind at this time, it was how well Sir Frederick bore his 
disappointment. He still continued frequently to visit in 
Curzon Street, and if he carried himself somewhat as an 
accepted suitor, it was with this difference, he never once 
by word or manner gave Maude herself the slightest reason 
to believe that he considered himself so. She inquired of 
Arthur if he had given her reply to her cousin, and that 
gentleman replied jesuitically that Sir Frederick had had 
his answer ; but the fact was, that Arthur Eiversley was 
too desperately embarrassed to put an end to such an 
opportunity of extrication as would occur to him in the 
event of Sir Frederick's marriage with his sister. The 
bribe that his cousin had dangled before his eyes was too 
great a temptation to be withstood. He certainly had 
given Sir Frederick her reply, but it had been by no 
means such as the girl had dictated to him ; he had told 
the baronet that Maude was taken by surprise, that she 
could not make her mind up at present, that if he asked 
for a positive Yes or No at the present moment there could 
be very little doubt about his being refused. He exhorted 
him to have a little patience. " A few weeks longer, and 
I will undertake to say it will be as you wish." 

" You see," he said, " Maude is not quite a conventional 
society young lady; she will not take you just because 
you happen to be a good match, unless she honestly thinks 
that she could make you a good wife. She is not as yet 
in love with you. Indeed, considering the short time you 
have known each other, it is hardly to be expected that 
she should be." 

"It's very possible," answered the baronet, "that she 
may never be so. Many marriages that turn out very 
well start from no more than a mutual liking, while we 
have all seen love matches end in the Divorce Court. I 
am quite content to take her without overmuch protesta- 
tion on her part, if she will only say me ' Yes.' " 

And so, thanks to Arthur's duplicity, Maude and Sir 
Frederick were, in some measure, playing at cross pur- 
poses. While the lady thought that he thoroughly under- 
stood that the honour of his hand had been declined, and 
was admiring the tact and good humour with which he 
had bowed to his fate, and subsided into a cousinly 
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position, the baronet was regarding himself as merely 
on probation ; not, certainly, an accepted suitor, but 
thoroughly entitled to hope shortly to become so. All 
this was naturally calculated to make Maude look with a 
favourable eye on her would-be lover. Then, again, her 
mother was continually urging upon her how foolish she 
would be to reject such an eligible opportunity of es- 
tablishing herself. That any explanation now could ever 
take place between herself and Hainton seemed to Maude 
an impossibility. Even if he could have explained his 
abrupt departure from England, still how could he possibly 
justify his neglect of her, and his open devotion to Ethel 
Clothele ? No! she was more likely to hear their engage- 
ment formally announced than that John Hainton should 
seek to exonerate himself in her eyes. 

It was now some three weeks since Arthur had first 
communicated the baronet's proposals to her. He lounged 
in one day at luncheon-time, as was his wont when he 
wanted to have a confidential talk with his sister. He 
waited till the conclusion of the meal, and when they at 
length had the room to themselves, said — 

" I want to have a real talk with you, Maude. I am in 
a very serious mess, and it happens to rest with you to 
get mo out of it." 

" With me ! " she exclaimed. " It is nothing worse, 
surely, than these miserable debts." 

" Nothing worse, indeed ! " If you were only dunned 
with the persistency that I am, I fancy that you would 
think that nothing could be much worse." 

" But what can I do to help you in this case ? I cannot 
pay them for you, you know. I have already recom- 
mended you to make a clean breast of it to papa. You 
will have to, believe me, sooner or later ; and oh, Arthur, 
what is the use of postponing the evil day ? lie may 
scold — indeed, I have no doubt he will — but he will set 
you straight with the world. You cannot expect him to 
be anything but angry at having to pay so much money 
for you." 

" That fathers should growl when they have to pay 
their sons' debts, is an immutable law of nature," he re- 
joined, grimly. "It is the privilege of the man with 
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money, and the penalty of the man without ; but I don't 
see the necessity of my enduring the torments on this 
occasion. If you could but be a sensible girl, Maude, my 
debts would be easily settled without having recourse to 
my father." 

" A sensible girl ? What can you mean ? You are 
speaking in riddles." 

" I mean this," he returned, sullenly, " that my brother- 
in-law would pay my debts, without question." 

" And this, then, was how Sir Frederick's proposition 
was to benefit you — the payment of these miserable lia- 
bilities was the price of your advocacy. Arthur ! Arthur ! 
I did think better of you than this. I did think my 
bappiness would have weighed more with you than escape 
from your entanglements," 

" And you have no right to say still that it does not. 
I'll admit, if you like, that I am jmid to plead Frederick's 
cause. Put that on one side, and I could still most con- 
scientiously do so. Why can you not accept him ? I'll 
not go over the old ground again, but you know he offers 
an excellent home, and is suitable in every way." 

" I do not love him," she replied, curtly. 

" Perhaps not ; but, believe me, the generality of people 
don't marry for love nowadays. You like him, and the 
love will come afterwards. He is not in his first youth, 
and he's got over the romantic epoch of life." 

She looked at him for a moment with an arch smile, 
and then said — 

" My poor Arthur ! I shall hardly look to learning the 
philosophy of life from your teaching." 

" But," he continued, " the world has already given you 
to him ; people talk about your engagement as a settled 
fact ; and even Fred himself half thinks that it will be 
so." 

There was very little archness in her face now. It was 
with set brows that she asked quickly — 

"Did you give him my answer? Did you explain to 
him that it never could be ? " 

" I told him that he was not likely to get a favourable 
hearing under present circumstances. But listen to me, 
Maude ; if he does not get an affirmative before the week 

15 
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is out, I am ruined ! I shall either be in jail, or must fly 
the country. I bid fair," he continued, bitterly, "to take 
up Fred's life abroad where he laid it down, to become a 
vagrant over the Continent on such pittance as it may 
please the Kev. Mortimer Kiversley to vouchsafe me. 
George Latimer's will must have been invented solely for 
my undoing. It has been the cause of all my embarrass- 
ments. If it had not been for that, I should never have 
been in the scrape I am." 

Not quite a true rendering of the case. The distant 
prospect of inheriting the Latimer estates had no doubt 
fostered the inherent extravagance of Arthur Eiversley; 
and, while that visionary prospect remained to him, there 
was no doubt but what Society had combined to persuade 
him that he was heir to a largish property ; but, in reality, 
he had principally only his own weakness to thank for the 
position in which he found himself. 

" And you expect me to save you by sacrificing myself." 

" I cannot see any sacrifice about it," he returned. 

" Arthur, you have behaved infamously — you have 
deceived me, you have deceived your cousin, and you now 
wind up by deceiving yourself. Since I find it is useless 
to trust to you, I will explain matters to Fred myself. He 
will doubtless be no more obliged to you than I am for tha 
duplicity with which you have treated us." 

As far as the baronet was concerned, he was not much 
deceived as to the position in which he stood ; Arthur had 
been far clearer with him than he dared be with his sister, 
and he was a great deal too shrewd a man not to guess 
that though Arthur, in his own interests, might palliate 
his account of things, his suit had met with most decided 
disapprobation. But then he was thoroughly in earnest — 
and his old gambling instincts and cynical knowledge of 
mankind stood him in good stead now. He knew that the 
woman who can be persuaded not to give a decided "No," 
is still to be won. He rather preferred a ruse game to a 
straightforward one ; it came more natural to him to obtain 
his desires rather by intrigue than in direct fashion. He 
meant to marry Maude ; but that her consent was only to 
be obtained by some little finesse and subterfuge, amused 
him rather than otherwise. He neither expected nor 
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•wished that she should be in love with him. He wanted a 
wife with an end to an heir. Now he had come into the 
title, and had become a man of landed estates, he felt 
anxious that there should be a child of his own to succeed 
him. He could, at all events, depend upon himself not to 
squander the Latimer lands, as his own father had done 
Bunnington. He looked in a wife for a pretty, lady-like 
woman, who would be a companion to him, and who war; 
not saturated with the conventional jargon of society. 
The London society of the present day, with that flavour 
of fastness, so extremely popular just now with a large 
section of it, was vapid in the extreme to a man who had 
spent years in the country of Bohemia. What was 
gambling in hundreds compared to gambling for your 
dinner ? He had played with his honour depending upon 
the dexterity of his fingers, when clumsiness meant expo- 
sure, and when one was but too happy if a dispute could 
be settled by the arbitration of the pistol. Society in 
London, in short, was to him but as " the lilies and 
languors of virtue," as compared with "the raptures and 
roses of vice." In fact, when you have learned to drink 
neat brandy, amontillado is flavourless and insipid. 

Having devoted the springtime of life to revel and 
extravagance, its early summer to shifts, expedients, and 
practices not good to look back upon, he resolved to 
devote its noontide to money-making and respectability. 
To turn water-drinker is certainly the greatest change an 
habituated inebriate can arrive at. I don't go so far as to 
say that Sir Frederick intended to fly from the nadir of 
vice to the zenith of austerity, but he had come to the 
determination to what our French neighbours terms range 
himself. Whether dabbling on the turf and the Stock 
Exchange, by way of money-making, was likely to be as 
conducive to the acquisition of riches as his marriage with 
Maude to the acquirement of respectability and domestic 
virtues, time only can determine. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 



LADY EIVEESLEY. 




HT would, I think, astound most of us to find how 
much those habitually about us know regarding 
our affairs ; take servants, for instance : they are 
aware of intimacies which we thought utterly 
without their knowledge ; they know of unpaid bills, the 
non-settlement of which occasions us considerable annoy- 
ance by reason of our creditors' importunities. They do 
not, to the best of our belief, read our letters, but they 
seem intuitively to know whence they come and what are 
their contents. You have some ugly secret, which you 
have carefully hidden from your best and truest friend. 
Dear me ! He has known all about it these last ten years, 
and you might have eased your mind many times, by talk- 
ing the business over with him, without the pain of con- 
fession. This being so habitually the case with our 
surroundings, it need scarcely be said that Sir Frederick's 
matrimonial project was not likely to escape a man holding 
the confidential position of Solano ; and that gentleman 
pondered somewhat seriously as to how this would affect 
his own interests. He certainly had no desire to see the 
baronet under the dominion of a woman. He could influ- 
ence him at present to a limited extent, and trusted in 
course of time to considerably strengthen such hold as he 
had upon him. He shrewdly conjectured that there were 
circumstances in Fred Riversley's former career which 
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that gentleman would not wish to see the light of clay. 
We most of us commit follies in our youth, and more 
especially when we accomplish as complete a smash as the 
baronet had formerly achieved. If he could hut find a 
clue to this Marion Gardiner, for whom Sir Frederick had 
told him to make such diligent search, and the giving of 
which commission he seemed to have repented with almost 
equal celerity, he had little doubt but that he should 
acquire a grip of some sort. A woman mixed up in a 
man's early life, and about whose whereabouts, years later, 
he becomes solicitous, has, it may be fairly assumed, claims 
upon him which he is either anxious to evade or to com- 
promise. Solano, in spite of his employer's intimation 
that he might abandon the search, had pursued it with the 
utmost pertinacity. Vainly, so far ; but Solano was as 
dogged and untiring as a hungry wolf in quest of prey 
when on the tract of a secret of such description as he 
conceived might possibly be connected with Marion 
Gardiner. 

He argued with himself, and with considerable acute- 
ness, that Sir Frederick, once married, whatever relations 
he might have held with this woman in bygone days, the 
discovery could not so much affect him as when it con- 
tained the possibility of preventing his marriage altogether. 
Still, he felt that it would be useless to oppose the con- 
templated arrangement. It might not, after all, take 
place, and, although he determined to neglect no oppor- 
tunity that might arise to, if possible, prevent it, he 
resolved to be a mere looker-on as things were at present. 
More clear to him than ever now, that he must trace out 
Marion Gardiner. 

Miss Clothele's flirtation with John Hainton, as I before 
said, attracted much attention in society, and by no two 
men was it viewed with more disfavour than by Lord 
Lithfield and Ealph Leslie. Ethel, perfectly unintention- 
ally, had called the Viscount's attention sharply to the 
fact that he had drifted tranquilly into love, and he now 
regarded Hainton with unmitigated disgust as a man 
striving to rob him of his chosen bride. It need scarcely 
be said that he had no grounds whatever for taking this 
view of the situation. He had paid court to Ethel in the 
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usual languid manner with which he habitually pursued 
most pretty women he came across ; though she un- 
doubtedly was entitled to number him amongst the band 
of her admirers, yet he had never spoken words that gave 
him claim to occupy any higher position than that. It is 
very often the case that men do not awake to a woman's 
charms until they find another anxiously contending for 
their possession. It was not till he thought that Ethel 
was in a fair way to become Hainton's wife that Lithfield 
suddenly discovered that he wanted her as his own. In 
short, the Viscount was suftering from a tolerably sharp 
attack of jealousy. 

With Ralph Leslie the case was different. He never 
bad any doubt about his own feelings, although he had 
never ventured to express them. He knew, and had known 
for a long time, that he loved Ethel Olothele passionately. 
He had no intention of declaring that love. What had 
he, a battered old soldier, to offer a girl like Ethel? What 
right had he, at his age, to suppose for one instant that 
he could win a beauty and an heiress for his bride ? He 
disliked the idea of her marrying Hainton, not from any 
dislike of Hainton himself, but the idea of her marrying 
at all was extremely distasteful to him. Hainton, he 
thought, in his heart, by no means a bad fellow. Not 
good enough, of course, for Ethel Clothele, but then, who 
was ? And so, with that magnificent disregard of all 
practical considerations so eminently characteristic of a 
man smitten with love's fitful fever, he deemed that Ethel 
ought to be left to the admiration of her worshippers 
generally, and not to become the property of any one of 
them individually. 

Maude adhered to the firm determination she had ex- 
pressed to Arthur, and rapidly realised that her anticipa- 
tions of difficulty about extricating herself from the 
meshes in which his double dealing had involved her were 
only too true. Sir Frederick, of course, had heard from 
Arthur that Maude intended to have an explanation with 
him, and to make him clearly understand that no engage- 
ment was possible between them, and this, most assuredly, 
was what Maude intended should be the result of that 
interview. 



o 
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" It was no fault of mine, Frederick," she said to him, 
" that you were not definitely told, when you first did me 
the honour to ask my hand, that it could not be. It was 
most unfortunate that you did not ask the question of my- 
self. An ambassador is never to be quite trusted to tell 
the truth clearly, especially as when, in Arthur's case 

" and here she stopped abruptly, as she remembered 

how impossible it was for her to allude to the bribe which 
had been promised her brother for undertaking this task. 
"Especially, I mean," she continued, with a slight stam- 
mer, "when, as in Arthur's case, he never is particularly 
clear about delivering a message." 

" I certainly regret that I have been under a misunder- 
standing so far, Maude, but, as it has been so, I am going 
to ask you to let me in some measure remain so. Allow 
me to still think a little longer that I have not had my 
answer." 

" Impossible," she said. " You will have a right to re- 
proach me if I allow you any longer to remain in so false 
a belief." 

"No, but hear me ! " he cried. "You do owe me some 
slight compensation for the cruel mistake of which I have 
been the victim. All I ask is that you shall let things re- 
main as they are till you go back to Clumford. It is but 
a very little time longer, and, without giving any necessity 
for treating me with coldness, I think I can promise that 
you will never be annoyed by the repetition of that ques- 
tion unless I feel that I have far better grounds upon 
which to expect a favourable reply than I have as yet 
had." 

What could the girl do ? Her cousin had, as she thought, 
been shamefully deceived. It was so small a concession 
that he asked that, unwilling as she was to make it, it 
seemed hard upon him to refuse. Then, again, his be- 
haviour, while he deemed himself under probation, had 
been so admirable that there could be no great harm in 
allowing it to continue for two or three weeks more. 

" I still think it better not, Fred, but, if you like, it 
shall be as you will. It will be your own fault if I am 
compelled to change my manner towards you ; but, be it 
clearly understood, that, when we leave town, with such 
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words on your part still unspoken, that no engagement is 
possible between us." 

" Thank you for granting me this much," he replied. 
" Scanty hope, I'll admit, but when a man loves in 
earnest, Maude, he is thankful for even a crumb or two of 
encouragement." 

" There, you see," she returned, gently, " already we 
trench upon the forbidden ground." 

" It shall be my last offending, unless your own manner 
unmistakably bids me to speak," and, slightly pressing 
her hand, the baronet took his departure. 

" He is very nice," Maude murmured to herself, " as a 
cousin. What a pity he cannot content himself with that 
relationship ! Heigh ho ! " she continued, with a sigh, 
" what a pity it is, all my family and friends will say, and 
Arthur in particular, that I cannot love him as a husband. 
It might have been, too, at one time, until I was fool 
enough to give my heart away to a man perfectly in diffe- 
rent to its possession. Frederick may be in earnest, and 
I have no doubt he is, in his wish to marry me, but why 
he should make my hand the price for paying Arthur's 
debts, I am bound to say I cannot see." 

Maude would scarcely have felt satisfied with the result 
of her concession, nor would she have thought by any 
means so highly of her cousin as she did at present, could 
she have overheard a slight conversation between her 
brother and Sir Frederick in the latter's drawing-room in 
Chesterfield Street. 

"I did not do so badly ! " exclaimed the baronet. " To 
have persuaded your sister to leave it an open question 
until we all leave town was no slight advantage — more, 
almost, than I could have hoped — and the result I consider 
profound diplomacy on my part. But the business must 
now be considerably in your hands. It is for you to turn 
on the whole weight of the parental pressure. Daughters, 
of course, don't marry to order in these days, but fathers 
and mothers can exercise a good deal of persuasion for all 
that. I know thoroughly what it means for a girl to be in 
disgrace at home. Life is made none too rosy under those 
circumstances. You, too, must plead my cause with all 
the argument you are master of. Eemember, Master 
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Arthur, the retainer in your case is a pretty heavy one, 
and I am a man who look to have full value for my 
money. I directed Solano to inquire a little bit into your 
affairs." 

" What the devil can he know about them, and what, 
business are they of his ? " 

" For the matter of that, Solano would very quickly 
know a good deal about your or any one else's affairs that 
I told him to inquire into. He has means of acquiring 
such knowledge not to be understood by a young gentle- 
man of your age. As to what business it is of his : as, in 
the event of my getting a favourable answer from your 
sister, he will have the settlement of them, it is just as 
well he should know something about them." 

" But," said Arthur, drawing himself up with a feeble 
attempt at preserving his dignity, " I should prefer to 
settle them in my own person." 

" Yes ; and prettily plucked you would get in the opera- 
tion," rejoined Sir Frederick, with a sneer. "No; when 
it comes to settling with the children of Israel, a guileless 
young Gentile like you is not of much use. Solano, be- 
lieve me, understands the ways of the money-lenders a 
good deal better than you do." 

Arthur was in no position to dictate terms. When the 
usurer is at the gate, our demurrers are generally couched 
in a minor key. It is not often Portia intervenes in 
Antonio's behalf, and, as a matter of reality, Shylock has 
it pretty much his own way, even as in days of yore. Our 
paternal and never-ending legislature, which interests 
itself not only concerning our way to heaven, but as to 
when, and upon what terms, we shall partake of either 
food, drink, or amusement, and that has decreed our Sab- 
baths shall be passed in prayer and sadness, has also de- 
termined that the lesser the sinner in the matter of order- 
ing that for which he is unable to pay, the greater shall 
be his punishment. To be a defaulter in hundreds, is to 
be in no great trouble ; but once let the petty tradesman 
get his victim in the County Court for a few pounds, and 
Shylock is a suckling babe in the art of usury compared 
to him. When paternal legislation has done exercising 
itself with insisting upon cramming our young working- 
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people with learning, it will perhaps undertake the profit- 
able and laudable work of establishing the co-operative 
store for " the million." Much money in that idea for 
the promoters, and the discomfiture, annihilation, and 
general crushing out of that hideous human parasite " the 
tallyman." 

Poor Maude ! Unless the fates interfered in her behalf, 
was it likely she would extricate herself from this petty 
conspiracy ? Nothing melo-dramatic or sensational about 
it whatever — a mere ordinary little social plot, such as 
goes on under our noses perpetually. An eligible pro- 
posal, strongly supported by the young lady's family; a 
well-defined certainty that either money or interest, or 
both combined, will be required to start brothers in the 
world, topped up with a first love affair gone askew, and I 
am afraid the maiden of the nineteenth century will yield 
to her destiny as easily as her predecessors did in those 
earlier times when the yea or nay were virtually no whit 
at their own option. Mrs. Eiversley would not have been 
intentionally unkind to her daughter ; she would have 
been the last woman in the world to persuade her into 
marrying a man whom she did not think calculated to 
make her happy. But it must be borne in mind that not 
only do mothers and daughters see things from very diffe- 
rent points of view, but that in this case also Mrs. 
Mortimer and all her family were quite in the dark about Sir 
Frederick's real character. Further, the good lady was no 
little piqued that it should be said a girl of hers was left 
to wear the willow. It would be such a triumphant re- 
joinder to the world to announce that Maude, though not 
engaged to Mr. Hainton, as people had so long anticipated, 
was about to contract a more brilliant marriage. She was 
imtiring in preaching advice to her daughter on this sub- 
ject, by pointing out how foolish it would be of her to 
neglect the best opportunity of taking her place in society 
that might be ever afforded her. Apt to think a good deal 
too much of society, and society's verdicts, was Mrs. 
Mortimer. As for the rector, he only chorussed his wife's 
arguments, dwelling upon the perfections of his would-be 
fcon-in-law as he virtually saw him. Well-bred, well- 
mannered, and desirous of pleasing, it was small wonder 
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that Sir Frederick should pass as a paragon in the Curzon 
Street drawing-room. His aunt and uncle of course knew 
of his London crash ; they knew, moreover, that he had 
passed a vagrant and Bohemian sort of existence in all 
those years of exile ; but of the real truth of his past 
career they were utterly ignorant, or they would never 
have consented, much less urged, such a match on Maude. 
It was the old story — a good many rejected suitors owe 
their final happiness to that persistent urging of their 
claims which always lies in the power of the lady's near 
relations. Then, again, Arthur was vehement in his 
appeals to his sister to save him from the consequences of 
his reckless extravagance. In vain did she indignantly 
represent that she could scarcely be expected to rescue him 
from his embarrassments, at what she considered the price 
of her life's happiness. He argued as our friends and 
relations so constantly do, that they are better judges of what 
constitutes our happiness than ourselves, returning to the 
charge with all the pertinacity that might be expected 
from a man in desperate circumstances. It was in his 
nature to shrink from the disagreeables of life, and he 
deemed it far less unpleasant to worry his sister into marry- 
ing her cousin than to face that dire quarter of an hour 
with his father, which his circumstances would compel in 
the event of her declining. Gradually the girl's indignant 
refusal waxed weaker and weaker. She was worn out by 
the way in which this luckless love- suit was so continually 
urged upon her. She and Ethel had drifted far apart, and 
it was difficult to believe what close friends they had been 
only a few weeks back ; still, she not only was a constant 
witness of John Hainton's continued devotion to Miss 
Clothele, but everywhere she went, heard their engagement 
spoken of as a settled thing. At times she thought of 
throwing herself upon her cousin's generosity ; yet, upon 
consideration, this was not so feasible. She could not 
urge that her family were worrying her life out on his 
behalf, while he on his part had afforded her not the slightest 
pretext for speaking to him on the subject. He had ad- 
hered rigidly to their compact, never overstepping the 
limits assigned to him by a hair's breadth. She saw now 
the awkwardness of the situation into which she had been 
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entrapped. To speak to him in this wise would be tanta- 
mount to saying " no " before she was asked to say "yes." 
She could not re-open the subject unless he gave her the 
opportunity ; but one conviction was fast growing upon 
her, that if they did not leave town very speedily her 
consent would be wrung from her for very weariness. She 
replied one afternoon to one of Arthur's passionate appeals, 
" Would you be very much obliged to me, if I did this 
thing for you, and accepted Frederick ? " 

" Of course I should, have I not told you over and over 
again that you only can save me ? I know you think that 
I have got nothing to do but present my father with a list 
of my debts, be blown up for a quarter of an hour, then to 
have them satisfactorily settled and all will be forgiven ; 
but girls cannot understand these things, and I tell you it 
would be by no means such a summer shower as that I 
should have to undergo." 

"And if you thought this marriage might — I won't go 
so far as to say will — make me unhappy for life, would 
you still urge me to consent to it ? " 

" Nonsense ! How could it make you unhappy for life ? 
Fred is a very good fellow, with quite sufficient income to 
give you everything a reasonable woman could require. 
You will save me, delight all your family, and make him 
— and I will confidently add yourself — happy." 

Locked in her own room, Maude paced up and down for 
more than an hour, turning the whole thing over in her mind 
True, she did not love Frederick — but what was that ? 
Love, as far as she was concerned, was over. She should 
never love again. A common conclusion on the first dis- 
appointment of this nature. Her cousin was an agree- 
able, gentlemanly man enough ; all her people wished it ; 
it will rescue Arthur from his scrape ; and, after all, if she 
did not love her cousin, had she not just told herself that 
love could never now have anything to do with marriage 
as far as she was concerned ; people she knew got on very 
well together whose union had been a matter of arrange- 
ment and not of sentiment. She remembered to have 
heard Lord Lithfield say, upon one occasion, " "What a 
man really wants to go through the world with is a sensible, 
amiable companion, and not a sweetheart. Love is a 
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selfish and tempestuous passion ; it is like champagne — we 
delight in it in our youth, but eschew it as we grow older." 
She and Ethel had rated him sharply for his cynicism, for 
what they deemed his infidel description of the most sacred 
of the passions in the eyes of woman. But what if he 
were right — if it is only in quite our youthful days that we 
are capable of really falling in love ? And the result of all 
this battling with herself was that Maude told her mother 
that night, with a rather sickly smile, that if Sir Frederick 
still wished it, it should be as he willed. 

Of course no time was lost in informing Sir Frederick 
that his wooing had come to a happy conclusion, and that 
he had now only to ask to receive a favourable reply. It 
need hardly be said that he took the earliest opportunity 
of asking Maude herself whether he might hope. The girl 
was fain to confess that he did it with great tact and 
delicacy. He said he should not have considered himself 
entitled to address her again on the subject if it had not 
been that her brother had ventured to assure him that 
there was hope for him, and that he did not presume to 
suppose that he could have won her love in so short a 
time. That was a prize for which he had yet to strive, 
but that if she could grant him friendship and esteem, it 
would be the endeavour of his life to win that love which 
she was as yet unable to give him, and Maude, laying her 
hand in his, promised that she would be a true and dutiful 
wife to him. 

Mrs. Eiversley lost no time in announcing the state of 
affairs to all her friends and acquaintances. Sir Frederick 
was in high spirits, and received the congratulations of his 
friends in a fashion all untinged with a dash of that 
sarcasm which was now so prominent a trait in his charac- 
ter. It was settled that the marriage should take place in 
the early autumn at Clumford, and, with one exception, 
all those concerned seemed well satisfied that things bid 
fair to be brought to a happy conclusion. The exception 
was Solano, but he naturally kept his displeasure to him- 
self, and contented himself with redoubling his efforts to 
discover Marion Gardiner. He was sitting one morning 
after breakfast in Sir Frederick's sanctum talking over 
some matters of business with him, when a servant entered 
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the room, and informed the haronet that a lady wished to 
see him. 

"A lady wish to see me!" exclaimed the haronet, 
" nonsense. I can't see ladies at this hour of the morning : 
tell the lady I am not dressed, at the same time I am en- 
gaged on husiness with my solicitor." 

Solano rose and looked Oi_i' of the window. " Drives a 
deuced neat hrougham, whoever she may be," he exclaimed. 
Solano could see the baronet's servant go to the window 
of the carriage. There was a short and apparently 
animated discussion for two or three minutes, and then 
the servant once more entered the room. 

" Beg pardon, Sir Frederick, but the lady says she must 
see you for a few minutes. She says she will not detain 
you long, but that it is concerning a matter of the greatest 
importance. " 

"Did she give her name ? " inquired the baronet. 

" No, Sir Frederick." 

" Eidiculous ! go down again, Johnson, and tell her 
that it is impossible, and that I can see no one this 
morning, but that if she will leave her card, I will do my- 
self the honour of calling upon her." 

The servant disappeared, once more Solano from his 
post of vantage saw a consultation go on at the carriage 
window. Another few minutes, and the servant once 
more entered the room. Sir Frederick turned fiercely 
round and exclaimed irritably — 

" Confound it, Johnson, if you don't know how to civilly 
make people understand that I am not to be seen "" 

" I beg your pardon, Sir Frederick," interrupted Johnson 
hurriedly, and holding out a blank envelope, " but the lady 
desired me to give you this, and said that when you saw 
her name, she felt quite certain you would receive her." 

Sir Frederick tore open the envelope. It contained 
nothing but a lady's visiting card. As he read it, the 
baronet turned white as a sheet, and ejaculated: "Good 
God ! after all these years ! " 

On that visiting ticket was engraved — 
" Lady Eivebsley, 

" Cleveland Lodge, 
"Maida Vale." 



CHAPTEE XXVIII. 



HUSBAND AND WIFii. 




AEION GAEDINEE turned up at last for a 
hundred," muttered Solano, as he viewed Sir 
Frederick's evident embarrassment; "I sup- 
pose," he continued aloud, " I had better clear 
the lady intends seeing you." 

" Yes. I must see her ; show her up, Johnson." 

" I am going into the dining-room for a minute or two," 
said Solano, as he followed the servant, "so as to be out 
of her way as she comes in." 

" You had better," said the baronet, as he rose to await 
the arrival of his visitor with no little anxiety. 

A very few minutes and Johnson ushered a lady into 
the room — announce her he could not — as she had declined 
to give her name. 

She merely bowed, but as soon as the servant had left 
the room she raised her veil, and extending her hand ex- 
claimed, " Welcome home, Frederick, after all these years. 
I have only known a few days of your return and accession 
to fortune. I heard some time since of Mr. Latimer's 
will, but believed it interested a Mr. Eiversley of whom I 
knew nothing." 

The baronet shook hands rather coldly, and despite that 
he was evidently anxious about the result of the interview 
eyed her with no little curiosity. A tall, dark, handsome 
woman, who, though perhaps in the autumn of her days, 
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was yet enjoying a very brilliant autumn all the same ; a 
woman who retained her figure and upon whose face 
neither time nor care had left their marks. She might 
have passed for any age between five and thirty and forty, 
though in good truth she would never see the latter ago 
again. 

" You were wont to greet me more warmly in days gone 
by," said the lady, as she sank into her chair, " and know 
that you have the right to do so. The Continent seems to 
have instructed you in distant politeness." 

"You see, Marion, things are very much changed since 
we parted." 

"Yes," she replied, with a laugh, "it is a good many 
years to look back upon. Not only are things changed, 
but we, sad to say, also. We are not so young as we 
were, Fred. How do I look ? " 

" Upon my word," he replied, " time seems to have 
stood still with you. I congratulate you, I honestly do not 
think that you look any older than when I bade you good- 
bye that Sunday evening." 

"That's very nice of you, although I am sorry to say I 
cannot return the compliment. You look older than you 
have any business to do. Do you know that I consider 
that you have been dreadfully remiss in not sooner dis- 
covering my whereabouts. Why ! I hear you have been 
months in London ! and also that you are a rich man. 
I never complained, remember, in the old days, and indeed 
helped you when the crash came, as far as my limited 
means allowed. Surely when your star became in the 
ascendant you ought to have sought me out and inquired 
whether I needed assistance. Indeed, as you are aware, I 
have a right to it." 

" Of course I know that," he rejoined, nervously : " and 
I made and caused to be made numberless inquiries as to 
what had become of you, but it is not so easy to find any 
one in London, more especially when eight years have 
elapsed since they were last heard of." 

"And whose fault was that?" she cried, vehemently ; 
" did I not implore you to write to me ? and though it 
might not have been much, you know I would always have 
sent you help to the extent of my means. I loved you 
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very dearly, Fred, and although men rarely read a woman 
aright in this respect, yet you had fair grounds to believe so." 
"Why should I write to you?" he said, wearily. 
" What news could I send of myself in all those years that 
any friend of mine would care to hear ? A life of shifts, 
tricks, and practices usually called by a harsher appella- 
tion, the result a precarious and by no means well-furnished 
table. Don't imagine I lived among the flesh-pots ; a 
gambler's existence is a series of ups and downs, weeks of 
luxury alternate with fasting and tribulation. This varied 
with occasionally having abruptly to retreat from society 
because one felt there was considerable danger of being 
kicked out of it, not only sour the temper, but don't make 
one desirous of recalling one's self to the recollections of 
those who have known us in better times." 

'• Even I did not guess," she said, gently, " that it had 
been so bad with you as this. You have been in ' play ' 
scrapes amongst other troubles." 

Play scrapes was a very correct definition of how the 
exposure of an ugly gambling transaction would present 
itself to Marion's mind ; like all women, she could not 
see any particular disgrace in cheating at cards, and 
thought men absurd to attach so much consequence to it. 
Sir Frederick, for purposes of his own, was anxious to 
paint himself in the darkest of colours in her eyes. He 
rather wished that she should view him as a social 
" pariah," as a man that, although he had now inherited 
a baronetcy and money, had placed himself by his mal- 
practices outside society's pale, as one who, though once 
more in London, had utterly failed to regain his footing in 
that world in which he had formerly lived. Instead of 
this, as we know, he had resumed his old station, and by 
his present circumspect behaviour, effectually silenced 
such hazy rumours to his detriment as occasionally had 
been wafted across from the Continent. 

" But these troubles are all things of the past now," she 
continued. " Of course, Fred, you will take your old place 
in life. You were a very popular man once, few more so, 
and if you were that without any money surely you can be 
so with. It is so much easier, you know, to be nice, when 
you have not to count the cost of it." 

16 
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" Never mind me, Marion," he returned, " tell me some- 
thing about yourself. Where are you living ? Oh ! I 
see," he continued, glancing at the card in his hand. 
"You don't look as if the sinews of war ran short with 
you, at all events." 

" No," she rejoined, glancing with much complacency 
;it her dress and the two or three heavy bracelets she wore, 
"I think this does credit both to my taste and to my 
modiste. I came into an unexpected addition to my former 
income about four years ago, so that, altogether, I am 
now very comfortable." 

" Stop ! " he exclaimed, sharply, and with a sudden 
alteration of manner. " A truce to all this fencing. 
What has brought you here ? " 

There was a glitter in Marion's eyes as she replied, with 
a light laugh. " My brougham brought me here, and for 
the Why ? Is it so very curious that I should wish to 
welcome you back after your eight years' absence ; more 
especially, Fred ; " and here she dropped her voice and 
became apparently absorbed in the buttoning of her glove 
— " more especially when I hear that you are about to 
commit a great folly ? " 

" What do you mean ? " 

"First, let me tell you how I discovered you. I was at 
a little dinner party some three weeks back, where, 
amongst other gossip of the season, the marriage of Sir 
Frederick Eiversley with his cousin, Miss Maude Eiversley, 
formed a topic of conversation. That did not interest me 
very much at first, but what I subsequently heard did. 
One of the speakers happened to be very well informed on 
the subject. He is a friend of your cousin, Arthur Eivers- 
ley. He related to us the whole story of George Latimer's 
will ; told us how that it had been so long since you were 
heard of that most people believed you dead, and finally 
how for many months his friend, Arthur Eiversley, had 
been regarded as the ultimate heir to the property. When 
[ ventured to remark that, I thought the present Sir 
Frederick Eiversley was not the Captain Eiversley that 
had been in the ' Guards ' in sixty-nine, and that the 
present man had been pointed out to me during the Uni- 
versity Match, at ' Lord's,' a twelvemonth ago, he replied, 
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that was impossible, as the actual Sir Frederick had not 
then been discovered, nor had he arrived in England, and 
suggested that it was very probable Arthur Eiversley had 
been pointed out to me by mistake. There had been 
much talk, he said, about this will, and he, Arthur, was 
at that time regarded by so many as the man to whom 
the property would eventually go, that nothing was more 
likely than such a blunder. Further inquiry convinced 
me that my informant was right. So you see, that it is 
but a few days ago I had any idea of your return to 
England. You understand now what folly it is that I am 
about to prevent your committing." 

"Your appearance," he replied, "makes that impossible. 
I don't pretend to be particular, but I certainly shall not 
commit bigamy, for my own sake, if for nobody else's. I 
had no idea you were alive." 

" But I see no reason that you could have to conclude 
I was not. Perhaps," she continued slowly, " you wish 
it were so." 

He made no reply, but stood turning over in his own 
mind all the perplexities of the situation. His marriage, 
of course, with his cousin was now impossible, but at the 
same time it would not be pleasant to have to announce 
that he was compelled to break it off in consequence of 
having a wife already — a wife, too, whose antecedents, to 
say the least of it, were somewhat questionable. She 
watched him closely, but it was in vain that she sought 
for any sign of love or tenderness in his face. She had 
been telling nothing but the simple truth, when she said 
that he had been very dear to her in those by-gone days, 
and all the old feeling had welled up in her breast at the 
sight of the man over whose ruin she had shed such bitter 
tears long ago. She had stood, and loyally too, as women 
of her type often will, to the broken spendthrift, and, as 
she said, had even assisted him to the slight extent of her 
ability. True, she had heard of his projected marriage, 
but she would have been only too willing to believe that, 
after all search for herself had proved in vain, he had 
honestly believed in her death. Had he greeted her with 
a kiss, and even expressed honest pleasure at seeing her 
again, she would have been prepared to accept the dying- 
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down of the one romance of her life, and to have con- 
tented herself with friendship instead of love. But it was 
so evident that he was dead to all feeling, not only of 
friendship but even of gratitude for the past. It was but 
little that she had to give him in his extremity, but it was 
from her purse that the funds to enable him to fly England 
were actually forthcoming. She read in his face what 
he meditated. She had broken off his contemplated 
marriage, and she felt that he would never forgive her 
that. He was only thinking, she knew, upon what terms 
he could purchase their separation, and yet she could 
hardly bring herself to believe the bright, gay, good- 
humoured Fred Eiversley she had once loved could treat 
her in that fashion. 

' ' What is it that you have come here for ? " he asked 
harshly at last. " You cannot suppose that it is possible 
to pick up the dropped stitches of our bygone liaison after 
all these years." 

" I told you what my object was at first, although you 
don't seem to place much credit on my words, but that I 
should wish to see you again is surely intelligible ; that it 
were best you should know this contemplated marriage 
an impossibility, you must admit. Do you not think that 
these were sufficient reasons for my calling upon you ?" 

"No doubt they were, but they are by no means the 
only ones. Whatever your intentions may have been, 
they must, of course, be modified by what I intend to do. 
I will not live with you and acknowledge you as Lady 
Eiversley." 

A short bitter laugh escaped her as she rejoined — 

" I am Lady Eiversley, and, whether you choose to 
acknowledge it or not, I can easily prove it." 

"You misunderstand me," he said. "I should have 
said that I will not live with you as my wife. We must 
continue to occupy separate establishments as we do at 
present." 

" That must be as you may decide ; but remember this, 
Fred, Lady Eiversley I intend to be, and by that title I 
insist upon being known." 

He began to see that he was making a mistake — that, 
whatever concessions or terms it was possible for him to 
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extract from this woman, must be a matter of diplomatic 
arrangement. There could be no doubt but that she was 
his wife, and, as such, was perfectly in her own right in 
claiming both his name and sufficient maintenance. He 
had been been very foolish. Soft words go so far with 
women that have once had a tendresse for you, and cost so 
little. He ought never to have entered into these details 
himself, but left such arrangements to the management of 
a solicitor or other practical friend. Stupid of him ! He 
need not have received her as a lover, but he certainly 
ought to have done so as an old friend, and then he won- 
dered whether it was too late to change his ground. 

" Of course I have no intention of denying that you are 
my wife — it would be useless to do so even if I would — but 
we have lived so long apart that it would probably suit 
neither of us to come together again now." 

She was not in the least deceived by his softened 
tone — it was too late for that. She knew very well 
that she could not insist upon his living with her, 
nor, it could hardly be supposed, did she feel any wish 
now that it should be so ; but she was quite determined 
to claim her rights, and, from sheer womanly vexation, to 
drive a hard bargain with him. 

" All that," she said at length, " are matters of detail 
best left to our men of business. You have my address, 
and I shall expect to hear from you in the course of a few 
days. For the present, I need no longer trespass upon your 
time, and will therefore bid you good morning." 

So saying, she rose, made Sir Frederick a ceremonious 
bow, and swept out of the apartment. 

As he touched the bell for the servant to open the door, 
the baronet was conscious of having had very much the 
worst of it — of having made a disagreeable situation in- 
finitely worse by the extremely clumsy manner in which 
he had. treated it. There was very little more to be done 
now than ascertain what his wife could be induced to 
receive as an allowance, and he was no whit inclined to 
make that allowance at all larger than was absolutely com- 
pulsory. And then Sir Frederick began to ponder upon 
whom he had best select to represent him on this occasion. 
His own family solicitor, he thought, was much too respec- 
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tableamanto drive the hard bargain which he contemplated. 
A sharper practitioner would serve his turn better. He 
must talk to Solano about it. And then suddenly it flashed 
across him : Why not Solano ? Why should he not act 
for him ? By Jove ! The very man to manage an ugly 
scrape. He would talk the thing over with him, and send 
him down to confer with Lady Eiversley. 

Could he but have seen into the street he might have 
drawn a similar conclusion upon other grounds, and 
thought, upon the whole, that it was as well to take into his 
confidence a gentleman who was already in such a fairway 
to arrive at all the facts of the case. Mr. Solano had done 
exactly as he had proposed doing — ensconced himself in 
the dining-room and exercised all his ingenuity to get 
a good look at Sir Frederick's mysterious visitor as she 
stepped out of her carriage, but she was too closely veiled to 
permit his catching sight of her face. His next manoeuvre 
was prompt, and showed all the dexterity of the skilled 
detective. Hardly had the drawing-room door closed 
upon the fair visitor, than the street door closed upon 
Solano. To shoot rapidly some couple of hundred yards 
up the street and hail a passing hansom was the work of 
two minutes or so. Telling the driver to simply stay 
where he was and keep his eye fixed on the brougham in 
front of him, Solano stepped in, and, sitting well back in 
the cab, awaited the upshot of events. His project was 
very simple ; it was merely to follow that brougham all 
day if need be, but, at all events, until he had tracked its 
occupant to what he should deem her home. As Lady 
Eiversley stepped into her carriage, the cabman received 
his orders never to lose sight of it. 

" What an awful sell!" exclaimed Solano, as the 
brougham turned down Stanhope Street. " I do believe 
she's going into the park. I never realised the absurdity 
of not allowing cabs to drive through there before ; " 
but opposite Stanhope Gate, the carriage turned to the 
right up Park Lane, and Solano's mind was relieved. 
Indeed, he had altogether a very easy chase of it, for Lady 
Eiversley drove straight home to lunch, and when two 
hours afterwards that gentleman dropped into St. James's 
Hall to partake of some light refreshment, he had ascer- 
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tained that Sir Frederick's visitor lived at Cleveland Lodge, 
Maida Vale, and was known as Mrs. Beecher ; for, although 
Lady Kiversley had had her cards printed, and seriously 
contemplated assuming her proper name and title, there 
were some preliminary matters to arrange before she could 
well do so, obstacles, indeed, when she came seriously to 
reflect upon them, that might militate altogether against 
her changing her present appellation. The greater part of 
Lady Biversley's present income, in fact, had been left her 
by Thomas Beecher deceased, late of the Indian Civil 
Service. She had occupied a rather anomalous position in 
that gentleman's establishment. She had gone there to 
manage his household, as a lady housekeeper, some two 
years after Sir Frederick's disappearance. She always 
took the top of his table, and was treated with all due 
dignity and respect by the old gentleman ; hut the position 
was, to say the least of it, rather equivocal. Mr. Beecher's 
friends were chiefly of the male sex, and it is certahi that 
ladies rarely graced his entertainments ; in short, amongst 
Mr. Beecher's intimates, although they carefully respected 
the thin veil of propriety that it pleased him and his hand- 
some housekeeper to throw over their relations, yet they 
for the most part regarded the lady as living under old Tom 
Beecher's protection. However that might be, it is easy to 
conceive that the soi-disant Mrs. Beecher might not care 
about that part of her career being too closely looked 
into. 

Then, again, in her own neighbourhood, it would he 
difficult to explain the change of name. She was aware 
that her doings were closely watched, and that her ante- 
cedents had been keenly canvassed. It would be difficult 
to reconcile the two accounts— to make people understand 
how the relict of the late Tom Beecher could he also Lady 
Biversley. People of an inquiring mind might discover 
that she had been wife to both men, certainly for three 
years simultaneously ; so that, though Lady Biversley 
might carry matters with a high hand with Sir Frederick, 
yet she had by no means in reality such strong cards as 
he supposed. Still, she had not at present realised the 
force of all these objections herself, though she was un- 
doubtedly BOt altogether blind to them. In the hands of 
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such a man as Solano, there would be a probability of her 
past life being ripped up should he fmd it at all his interest 
to do so. However, she is as yet unaware of that gentle- 
man's existence, and a compromise between her and her 
husband has yet to be fought out. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE STOKY SPREADS APACE. 

HAT a shrewd, keen-witted man like Sir Frederick 
should think deeply over the tangle into which his 
youthful passions had brought him, may be easily 
conceived. One of the first things to be done, 
evidently, was to announce to his uncle and aunt the im- 
possibility of his marriage with Maude. It was a bitter dis- 
appointment to him, this ; not, as I have before said, that 
he was passionately in love with his cousin, but that he had 
set his heart upon this marriage, and disappointment of 
our cherished hopes when they are near fruition is always 
dust and ashes in the mouth. It was not a pleasant 
piece of intelligence to break, and, as Sir Frederick mused 
over it, it struck him that the best channel for communi- 
cating with them would be through Arthur ; although he 
held himself no longer bound to extricate that young 
gentleman from his difficulties, he yet felt that he. should 
have to do something for him, and he saw no reason 
why he should not receive service of some sort for such 
help. As there could be no doubt that this had to be done, 
the quicker it was done the better. It was only justice to 
his cousin that it should be so, nor could it any way mili- 
tate against his own interests, a consideration he never 
overlooked. Yes, the news should be at once dispatched 
to Curzon Street. 

It would be awkward — their engagement had been, he 
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was well aware, widely published. The rupture of it, 
and the cause of that rupture, would be still more widely 
canvassed. He pictured in his own mind paragraphs in 
Hie society papers. How the club smoking-rooms would 
chatter over the case! and the curiosity there would be 
about who this mysterious Lady Eiversley was, where had 
she been all this time ? or where on earth had he " picked 
her up ? " and if, as he felt, all this was very unpleasant 
for himself, it would be still more so for his cousin : as far 
as he was concerned, he should arrange matters with his 
wife as quickly as possible, and then leave town for a little. 
If his aunt was a wise woman — and from what he had 
sucn of her, he was strongly impressed with her worldly 
tact — she also would speedily depart. It was only hurry- 
ing her return to Clumbershire, after all, some two or 
three weeks, and by next year the whole affair would be 
forgotten. In pursuance of this policy he had at once 
dispatched a note to Arthur, couched in such urgent terms 
as would ensure his cousin's immediate attendance, and 
resolved to get that interview over before opening the 
affair to Solano. 

Although Arthur Riversley was not in his own chambers, 
yet the servant found no difficulty in discovering his 
whereabouts, and Arthur was far too anxious about his 
own difficulties to hesitate one moment about doing the 
bidding of his cousin. On his arrival in Chesterfield 
Street, he was at once put in possession of the whole story, 
and, to do him justice, his first feeling was one of unmixed 
indignation on his sister's behalf. Still, Sir Frederick 
explained — 

" You cannot suppose for one moment that I could wish 
to gratuitously insult Maude : you can't suppose either 
that I should be fool enough to commit bigamy, a discovery 
of which was almost inevitable, and the punishment for 
which would have been probably severe. No, Arthur," he 
continued, with a slight sneer, "it is eight years since I 
heard of the bride of my boyhood, and all inquiries con- 
cerning her having proved useless, the supposition that she 
was dead was not altogether unreasonable. I am grieved 
as you can possibly be about the whole business. You 
will say so, please, to your father and mother — that I re- 
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gret bitterly that I should have unwittingly placed Maude 
in such a situation, and that the discovery is a terrible 
disappointment to myself." 

"You mean, then, that I am to tell them all this in 
Curzon Street?" 

" Yes, and at once." 

" But what am I to tell them about your present wife ? 
They will want to know something about her — about who 
she is, etcetera." 

"You will tell them nothing, my dear Arthur, for the 
best of all possible reasons — that you won't know. I have 
thought about that ; all you will say is this, that, if my 
uncle wishes to see the registry of my marriage, he can. 
And now, as far as you yourself are concerned, I promised 
to set you straight with the world when I became your 
brother-in-law ; as that can never be now, that agreement 
falls through. Still, I will help you in some degree, though 
not to the extent I should have done in that case. No, 
it's no use discussing the subject," he continued, as Arthur 
gave signs of suppressed eloquence ; " you must comfort 
yourself with the reflection that the half loaf is better than 
none at all. And now, the quicker you go to Curzon 
Street and break all this to them the better. Tell them, 
although I do not consider myself to blame, it would be 
perhaps best that I should not visit any more for the 
present. Good-bye." 

As Arthur walked across to his father's house, he felt as 
completely knocked over as when his sister first broke to 
him the news of Frederick's reappearance. He was fond 
and proud of Maude, and although for his own selfish ends 
he had done his best to bring about a marriage with a man 
for whom she avowedly did not care, yet he had always 
lulled his conscience to sleep on that point with the know- 
ledge that the world generally would call it a good match ; 
and, to do him justice, he was thinking more now of the 
indignity put upon her than the blow it was to his own 
pecuniary hopes. It would be talked about, of course, all 
over London. His mother, he knew, had flouted her 
daughter's forthcoming marriage in the faces of those of 
her compeers whose girls were still on promotion. How 
they would laugh over his sister's mishap ! And then the 
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actual Lady Riversley, when she should come to the front, 
judging from Fred's reticence about her, was not likely to 
be a relation of whom the family could be proud. He 
would have hardly kept his friends in profound ignorance 
of such a lady unless he had felt somewhat ashamed of her. 
It was difficult to believe, too, that with due diligence Sir 
Frederick should not have discovered her being alive and 
in the flesh before ; and the more he pondered over these 
things, the more a feeling of resentment grew up in his 
breast towards his cousin. In short, specious as the 
baronet's story was, Arthur guessed that he had not been 
told the exact truth. As regards this, he was not alto- 
gether wrong. Sir Frederick was certainly bound to have 
advertised and prosecuted a further search before taking 
unto himself another wife ; but, on the other hand, 
although he did not know it, all such quest might have 
proved useless as was demonstrated by Solano's fruitless 
endeavours to find the missing Marion Gardiner until she 
chose to disclose herself. The difficulty of finding people 
who should have changed their habitual grooves of life in 
a labyrinth so vast as London is constantly experienced by 
those who, after some few years' residence abroad, would 
fain look up their friends on their return to the metropolis. 

The consternation and wrath with which Mrs. Mortimer 
listened to her son's news was bewildering. She had no 
doubt whatever about the guilt of the offender, and saw at 
once with a woman's instinct the mock condolences to 
which she would be subjected. The good lady was pain- 
fully conscious that she had been crowing a good deal of 
late over her intimates, and knew her sex too well not to 
see the retribution that awaited her. 

" Criminal carelessness ! " cried Mrs. Eiversley, "crimi- 
nal carelessness on Frederick's part, that is what I call it, 
Arthur ; and only we have the misfortune to be so nearly 
related to him, your father ought to prosecute him." 

In vain did the rector mildly point out that if he wished 
it even, there was nothing about which Sir Frederick could 
be cited before the laws of his country. 

" It may be as Arthur suggests, that he has not behaved 
well, and that he did not exercise sufficient inquiry as to 
the decease of his first wife, but even that is yet to be 
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proved, and in any case there is no more to be said about 
it. It will of course be a good deal talked of for a few 
days, and therefore the sooner we leave town the better. 
I must say, from my point of view, I think we shall find 
poor Fred the most to be pitied. A wife that was never 
heard of, turning up at the expiration of eight years, I should 
strongly doubt proving an unmixed blessing to any man." 

The rector was not wont to allow the vicissitudes of life 
to disturb the evenness of his temper, unless they inter- 
fered considerably with his own personal comforts. 

" Criminal carelessness I call it," exclaimed Mrs. Kivers- 
ley, and the good lady seemed to derive much solace from 
this little bit of alliteration. It is something to have a 
high-sounding name, for either the world's sins against us 
or our maladies. 

Sir Frederick was a man of decision, and he lost no 
time in intimating to Solano that he would be expected to 
dine in Chesterfield Street that night, and talk over im- 
portant business afterwards. The meal brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion, the baronet quietly narrated the 
story of his marriage. In spite of his own discoveries, 
Solano was rather surprised to find that his patron was 
genuinely married. 

" I thought," he remarked, " when that lady so pertina- 
ciously insisted upon seeing you this morning, that we had 
come across Marion Gardiner at last. This is awkward, 
it of course knocks your contemplated marriage on the 
head ; and now let me clearly understand what it is you 
want before you give me my instructions. It is quite 
possible that if I know that, I may do better for you than 
you anticipate." 

" What I want," replied Sir Frederick, slowly, " is im- 
possible. I should like to be released from the chain that 
binds me to Lady Eiversley. I don't wish her any harm, 
I should have no objection even to make some pecuniary 
sacrifice if it could be brought about, but I most sincerely 
wish that I could be divorced from her." 

" That may be possible, Of course I cannot say until I 
see how matters are, but I now clearly understand your 
wishes. The next thing is, what are my instructions ? " 

"You will simply see Lady Eiversley to-morrow, and 
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nrrnnge what maintenance I am to make her. I don't 
think you will succeed, but if you should be able to induce 
her to live under an assumed name, I should be disposed 
to deal more liberally with her in this respect." 

" Good, that is terse and clear at all events. She is 
liviug, I presume, under your name at present ? " 

" I suppose so ; at all events, she has got it on her card, 
nnd gives me as her address, Lady Eiversley, Cleveland 
Lodge, Maida Vale." 

This was a further revelation to Solano, although his 
face betraj'ed no sign of it. It may be remembered, that 
when he followed the baronet's mysterious visitor, to what 
be had ascertained before leaving the neighbourhood was 
her home, he had been told in answer to numerous in- 
quiries which he had made at the post office and in divers 
other quarters round about, that a Mrs. Beecher was the 
tenant of Cleveland Lodge. It was plain to him, therefore, 
that she had not confided to Sir Frederick that she still 
was — and the probability was, had been for some time 
past — living under an assumed name. 

" Now you must excuse me," he said, at length, " but if 
I have to do my best for you, I must ask you one or two 
questions." 

"What do you want to know ?" asked Sir Frederick; 
" go on." 

" "Who was Marion Gardiner when you married her, and 
how did it come about ? " 

" How it came about," returned the baronet, "is soon 
told. I was a young fool, and fancied myself in love. 
Being on the verge of ruin I, after the manner of all fool- 
ishness, must needs hamper myself with a wife. As to 
who Marion Gardiner was, I tell you fairly I don't know. 
I know what I thought her at the time I married her." 

Solano looked keenly into the speaker's face as he 
paused for a moment in his explanation. 

" I looked upon her as the widow of an officer in the 
navy, left but slenderly provided for, and educating herself 
for the stage, with a view of increasing her income." 

" And are you still of that belief ? " 

" I can't say. I am not so credulous regarding women 
as I was in those days. I merely say now I don't know," 
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" Only one more question, and I have done. Did Lady 
Eiversley give you any particulars of what her life has 
been during these past years ? " 

" None whatever." 

"Now, you see," resumed Solano, "that a lady who 
rides in her own carriage, especially when it is so well an 
appointed brougham as hers, must be in tolerably easy 
circumstances. The question naturally arises, from 
whence does she obtain her income ? If she has made it 
on the stage, it would be well known to theatrical people. 
If it has been left her, she can hardly refuse to inform you 
of the particulars. At all events, bearing in mind your 
ivishes, I think it possible an inquiry into Lady Eiversley's 
past life might probably lead to something, and would very 
likely put strong cards into your hand. Whether you use 
them or not will, of course, depend upon what they may 
be. I think you had better let me be the bearer of a note, 
asking for a statement of her income, and whence it is 
derived, before you can come to a decision as to what 
allowance you ought to make her." 

"All right," replied the baronet, "you shall have it; 
and of course, if I deem it worth while, it would always 
be very easy to test the truth of her account. And now, 
as I think, there is no more to be said on the subject, 
until after you have been to Maida Vale, I shall stroll 
down to the ' Theatine.' You will, of course, come here 
to-morrow, and report progress. For the present, good- 
night ! " 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

JOHN HAINTON'S GOOD FORTUNE. 

j|T was some few days before the story of the dis- 
covery by Sir Frederick of a wife long deemed 
dead leaked out. Before the whisper ran through 
m the Clubs and the London world, the Rev. Mor- 
timer and his family had taken their departure for Clum- 
ford. Secrets of this kind invariably do ooze out sooner 
or later, but in the present case there was no reason it 
should not have remained unknown for some time longer. 
It was in the possession of a very few, and those few were 
not likely to open their lips concerning it, but Mrs. 
Riversley could not refrain on the afternoon previous to 
their departure from expatiating in the strictest confidence 
to one of her bosom friends upon Sir Frederick's " criminal 
carelessness." It need scarcely be added that the affair 
was the property of the town before eight-and-forty hours 
were over ; and, as Sir Frederick anticipated, the papers 
had paragraphs concerning it, and speculation ran riot on 
the antecedents of the newly found Lady Riversley. Who 
she was ? exercised society greatly. 

When the news had been broken to Maude, she had 
received it with a sigh of relief, and when her brother 
expressed much indignation at the way she had been 
treated, merely said, — 

" Don't be angry on my accounts Arthur ; I don't believe 
Fred is so much to blame as you and mamma think him ■ 
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but," she said, dropping her voice, so that only her brother 
could hear, " you won't forget, will you, Arthur, that I 
tried to do my best for you ? " 

He pressed her hand in reply ; it was only now that he 
recognized how much she had shrunk from the proposed 
marriage. He had not seen before how entirely it was 
owing to the persuasion that he had brought to bear upon 
her, that her consent had been extorted. Whether it was 
indignation against his cousin, or the entire destruction 
of the scheme for his own redemption, it were hard to 
say ; but the two together perhaps combined to make him 
more clear-sighted on the subject than he had been before. 
Be that as it may, during the few hours that his family 
remained in Town, he treated his sister with much greater 
tenderness than had been his wont. 

Although most sincerely attached to her, Arthur had 
always regarded as both proper and natural that she 
should always sacrifice herself in the furtherance of his 
wishes or pursuits ; and now, for the first time in his life, 
it occurred to him that he had gone rather too far in this 
direction. Stimulated by his anger against Sir Frederick, 
and swayed perhaps in part by the knowledge that his 
cousin would only partially assist him, he determined to 
make a clean breast of it to his father, and to seek no aid 
whatever from Sir Frederick. That gentleman was just 
now too much immersed in his own affairs to take much 
notice of Arthur's avoiding him ; indeed, had he given it 
a thought, he would have considered it only natural under 
the circumstances. 

In the course of due time, the news reached Miss 
Clothele's ears. Ethel, of course, shared the astonishment 
of the world. It was but a few days before she had called 
to congratulate her former friend, and wondered very much 
in her own mind as to whether Maude's wedding would 
bring her happiness. She almost paused in her self- 
imposed task — for a little even faltered in her scheme of 
vengeance. But that she was so thoroughly convinced of 
John Hainton's treason — so exceedingly angry that he 
should have dared to tamper with the affections of one so 
dear to her as Maude — she must have abandoned the part 
she was playing. She had resolutely determined to bring 

17 
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this man to her feet simply that she might reject him 
with all the scorn she was mistress of. She had rehearsed 
this scene in her own mind many a time, and looked 
forward to it with a vengeful exultation, that those who 
best knew Ethel Clothele would have been loth to believe 
of her. It was difficult to believe that a proud girl, who 
had always shown herself singularly free from coquetry, 
could be actually exerting all her powers of fascination to 
induce a man to ask for her hand, for the sole pleasure of 
flouting a contemptuous refusal in his face. 

She had completely estranged herself from Maude, and, 
though she knew that this must be the inevitable result 
of her conduct and felt the estrangement she had brought 
about very keenly, she resolved to endure it sooner than 
waver in her purpose. 

There was one thing, of course, that none of the lookers- 
on could have guessed in this little comedy, viz., the per- 
petual influence of an Iago in petticoats. If ever Ethel 
faltered in her intention, Caroline Mangerston was at 
hand to fan the flame of her wrath, to dilate on the grati- 
fication Maude would experience, when she found how 
amply she had been avenged ; to paint in glowing colours 
how penitent Miss Kiversley would be, that she could 
ever have so misunderstood her friend. 

" You will do us all good service, Ethel," said Caroline 
Mangerston, as they sat in the Prince's Gate drawing- 
room the morning after a ball at which John Hainton's 
devotion had been if possible more marked than usual. 
" It is good for us all that a man like Mr. Hainton should 
for once meet his deserts. The man who stops short of 
that one question which he leads one after the other of us 
to expect, and refrains from putting, because we are not 
well dowered, deserves punishment. He ought to take 
that into consideration before he commences his love- 
making." 

" And you are still of opinion that is the reason why he 
so abruptly abandoned his suit to Maude ? " 

" Most certainly I am; why, what other reason could 
there be? And I tell you, moreover, Ethel, that if it 
were not for your money bags, far as he has gone, I should 
not hold it quite certain that you would have this oppor- 
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tunity of avenging our wrongs for which I so long. I 
would give much to be present at that scene." 

" And I," rejoined Miss Clothele, " only wish you eould. 
I almost hate myself for the mean and pitiful part I am 
acting ; but I shall go through with it, and this man's 
humiliation shall be as great as it is possible for me to 
make it. If it could only be public it should be, but, in 
our prosaic days, men don't ask these questions openly." 

It would awake much indignation in the breast of any 
woman, much more in an acknowledged beauty like Miss 
Clothele, to be made aware that the marked attentions of 
a favoured admirer were paid her only out of pique ; that 
they were solely in consequence of a love affair having gone 
askew in another quarter ; and yet upon the whole it is 
tolerably certain that Ethel would have been less angered, 
on her own account, than she was at what she considered 
the infamous treatment of her friend. She had regarded 
Maude's somewhat sudden acceptance of her cousin as due 
in great measure to wounded pride and a desire to testify 
to John Hainton, that pretenders to the hand he had not 
thought worth the asking for were not far to seek ; but it 
never occurred to quick-witted Ethel that such might be 
the case with the man, and that Mr. Hainton, deeming 
himself thrown over in favour of Sir Frederick, was seeking 
to hide his disappointment by plunging madly into the 
flirtation to which she had challenged him. She could not 
guess the dexterity with which Caroline Mangerston had 
contrived to throw dust in the eyes of all the leading 
people concerned ; how she, Maude, and John Hainton 
were just at present only so many puppets, of which the 
fair Caroline pulled the strings, and upon whose doubts, 
jealousies, and anger, she played as an artist might on the 
piccolo. 

If it be urged that such slight offending as the forgetting 
of a dancing engagement could never have given rise to 
such inveterate malice as Miss Mangerston is displaying, 
it must be borne in mind that there are numbers of un- 
fortunately sensitive folks mixing in society, who arc 
continually making themselves miserable by imagining 
intentional rudeness is aimed at them, when nothing is 
further from the delinquent's thoughts. They are always 
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on the alert for slights, conceive themselves cut with design, 
when they are simply not seen ; they bristle with readiness 
to take affront, and spend their lives in calling their friends 
to account and in apologising afterwards for the error into 
which they have fallen. Caroline Mangerston was one of 
these unfortunates, always irritably alive to the fact that 
she occupied a dependent position. Careful as Ethel was 
that neither by herself nor her friends should Miss Man- 
gerston be reminded of it, still people not thoroughly 
conversant with the ways of the house, did at times let 
Miss Cloth ele's companion see they regarded her as such 
— apt to be shortly struck off the heiress's visiting list such 
offenders. 

Another thing, too, that must not be lost sight of, was 
Caroline Mangerston's jealous devotion to her mistress. 
She could not bear the idea of anybody sharing Ethel's 
affection and confidence but herself. It is, of course, 
absurd to suppose that Miss Clothele would not form other 
friendships, but these were always regarded by Caroline 
Mangerston with a jealous eye. She had upon more than 
one occasion, when she had deemed her influence threatened 
and about to be exceeded, done her utmost — and some- 
times successfully — to occasion not exactly a rupture, but 
a diminution of the intimacy springing up between Miss 
Clothele and the intruder. But of all the friendships that 
Ethel ever formed none had ever aroused Miss Mangerston's 
suspicious vigilance in like manner to that shown for 
Maude Eiversley. These two circumstances, taken hi 
conjunction with what might be called the luck of the 
cards, had induced Caroline Mangerston to pursue her 
malevolent policy with the energy she did. She had first 
of all been offended, as only a woman of her unhappy dis- 
position could be, by what she regarded as the affront put 
upon her by Hainton. Secondly, she had become wildly 
jealous of the rapidly growing intimacy between Maude 
and Ethel ; and lastly, when she began to brood over a 
scheme of vengeance which should also completely separate 
the two girls, the weapons seemed forged to her hand. 

It is marvellous how we quarrel with our lot in this 
life ; how indifferent we are to the gifts fortune sends us 
— how careless we are of the golden fruit that seems ready 
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to drop into our mouths ; and how we hanker after the 
green gooseberries that are out of reach. Here was John 
Hainton, whom most people would have deemed one of 
the most fortunate men in London ; a man of good repute 
holding a good position, and in the enjoyment of a com- 
fortable fortune, with nothing to do but to ask and to claim 
the handsomest heiress in London for his bride. And yet 
John Hainton is not satisfied with his prospects. He is 
willing to admit that Miss Clothele is charming ; although 
by no means a conceited man, not indeed imbued suffi- 
ciently with that " il faut. se /aire valoir " so invaluable in 
the affairs of the heart, still he did think that he could 
marry Miss Clothele if he chose. And here he sits over 
his breakfast this bright July morning ruefully pondering 
over the question whether he must marry Ethel Clothele — ■ 
choose or not choose. He willingly admits all her charm 
of manner, her beauty, her fascination, and is of course 
well aware of her wealth ; he knows that he ought to con- 
sider himself the luckiest dog of the season ; but yet he 
feels there is a bonnie brown-eyed girl down in his " ain 
countree " who still holds his heart. It was only the 
night before he had heard the news about Sir Frederick, 
and now he is once more aware that Maude is free. He 
knows that the love which he has been striving these few 
past weeks to extinguish still exists in all its strength. 
He knows that his passion for Ethel is a sham, his love 
merest mockery. Well ! it is all over now. These thoughts 
have come all too late. He has gone too far with Miss 
Clothele. His attentions have been so marked that he 
cannot draw back. He must ask her to be his wife. And 
this is the man whom Ethel has devoted herself to punish 
on account of his lax sense of honour in this very respect. 
Yes, he reflects, this has to be done, and must be done, 
too, in the course of the next few days. And now he 
ponders over the chance of failure as hopefully as others 
might have done of success. Could blunt Ealph Leslie 
have only known that any man could dare to hope for 
refusal from Miss Clothele, it may be questioned whether 
he would not only have pronounced that the puppy de- 
served to be thrown out of the nearest window, but would 
even have seen to the doing of it himself. Such presump- 
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tion would have stimulated even the Viscount's languid 
pulses, and his sarcastic tongue would have probably cut 
the offender like a whip. John Hainton would have found 
himself figuratively horsewhipped with as much necessity 
for seeking satisfaction both in his own eyes and those of 
the bye-standers as if he had gone through the process 
physically. 

It was not that Hainton, in the event of his love affair 
with Miss Olothele terminating unfavourably, had any 
thought of rushing down to Clumbershire and renewing 
his addresses to Miss Eiversley — quite the reverse. There 
were a good many things to be explained before anything 
of that sort could come about. He still did not forget that 
during his absence from the country she had accepted her 
cousin. He held that, far as matters had gone between 
himself and Maude, if she had cared about him she would 
have awaited his return ; and therefore that even if he were 
disposed to condone this bit of faithlessness on her part, it 
by no means followed that she would listen favourably to 
him. John Hainton was hardly the man to expose him- 
self to such a rebuff as that, but the one thing that he did 
recognize thoroughly was that he was desperately in earnest 
in his love for her. He might never marry her, and might 
in days to come very likely marry somebody else ; but if 
there was one thing he was quite clear about, it was that 
he did not wish to marry anybody else now. And yet he 
held himself in honour bound to give one woman the 
chance at once. He whom London considered the most 
fortunate man of the season, was moodily thinking that 
marriage was a very serious undertaking. 
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A MUTUAL SUBPEISE. 




ilOLANO drove off with his credentials in the 
highest possible spirits. The management of 
this business must turn out to his advantage. It 
must put Sir Frederick, he thought, to some ex- 
tent in his power. It was impossible to say, until he had 
investigated Lady Eiversley's life, what secrets might 
underlie such a connection as this. He had fully deter- 
mined to inquire closely into Mrs. Beecher's past — to 
ascertain where she resided during all those years that her 
husband had been on the Continent ; most especially was 
he determined to know from whence came her money. She 
might decline to tell her husband, and it was only too pro- 
bable she would refuse to be questioned by himself on the 
subject, but to arrive at the true history of her inheritance 
Solano looked upon as a mere matter of time. At all 
events, he considered he was certain to derive pecuniary 
benefit from it in some shape, and then he wondered what 
sort of a woman he should find Lady Eiversley. A deter- 
mined woman, he fancied — one very competent to hold her 
own. It looked like it. She not only seemed thoroughly 
acquainted with her rights, but perfectly resolute about in- 
sisting on them. " Beecher," he thought to himself, why 
had she chosen that name ? And then it occurred to him 
that it might be to his advantage if he could obtain some 
inkling of how Mrs. Beecher was looked upon by her 
neighbours. 
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Full of this idea, on arriving at his destination, he dis- 
missed his cab and made his way to the post-office. The 
presiding genius thereof was a lady who had arrived at 
that age when her sex have a strong relish for compliment 
and gossip. A man like Solano understood such a woman 
as this at a glance, and was at no loss how to prosecute 
his inquiries. Opening the conversation with a request for 
a shilling's-worth of stamps, he went on to remark what a 
charming neighbourhood it was, how he had lately come 
home from abroad, was on the look out for a house, and 
had been recommended by some friends to see if he could 
not find something to suit him in this locality. 

" I am quite struck with it, madam ; you are quite out of 
the smoke here ; there is quite a flavour of country about 
the place, with all the advantages of being within a quarter 
of an hour of Oxford Street. The drawback about it seems 
to be that there a.re no houses to let." 

" Not many," returned the post-mistress, "but there are 
some. What sort of house may you be wanting ? " 

" Oh, I am not in search of anything very large. There 
is a house I passed just now — Cleveland Lodge, I think it 
was called — that would suit me very well, but unluckily it 
does not look as if it was to let." 

" No, sir, that belongs to Mrs. Beecher, the handsome 
widow." 

" Dear me ! all you ladies down here seem troubled with 
that complaint." 

" Complaint?" 

" You are quite right ; that is not the proper term for 
it. I am sure I don't complain, but when I no sooner begin 
talking to one handsome woman than she tells me of 
another, I begin to think that I have fallen on my feet and 
hit off an exceptionally favoured portion of the earth." 

The post-mistress, who, although somewhat past her 
prime, still bore traces of having been a good-looking 
woman, bridled and simpered, as she replied — 

" La, sir ! If you have not taken unto yourself a wife 
already, there is a chance for you. For my part, I can't 
think what the men are about that they let Mrs. Beecher 
still remain a widow." 

" Ah ! it is quite evident," said Solano, glancing at the 
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third finger of her left hand, " that they are not generally 
so remiss in these parts." 

" Oh, yes," replied the post-mistress, laughing, " I am 
disposed of, but Mrs. Beecher is a handsome lady and well- 
to-do ; as I said before, I don't know what the men are 
about." 

" I suppose she has lived some time in her present 
house ? " 

" She has been there about three years, keeps her 
carriage, and knows all the best people about. She called 
in here only a few days ago, to say that she expected a 
Lady Eiversley to stay with her, and that letters directed 
' Lady Eiversley, Cleveland Lodge,' were to be left there, 
otherwise, of course, we should have fancied there was 
some mistake." 

Ingenious ! thought Solano to himself, that is how she 
contrives to avoid all necessity of explaining to her husband 
that she is living under another name. " You don't know, 
I suppose," he said, carelessly, " where she came from? " 

" No, I never heard, but I fancy it was only from some 
other part of London, because she has so many visitors 
who don't belong to just hereabouts." 

" Did you ever hear who her late husband was ? There 
was a Beecher I used to know years ago very well." 

" He was something or other in India, I have heard, but 
I don't think any one ever heard rightly what he was." 

"Ah, he was not married when I knew him, though it 
was out in those parts. Mrs. Beecher goes out a good 
deal, I dare say ; visits a great deal not only in this neigh- 
bourhood but also in others." 

" Oh yes, sir, she is in great request. General Hammer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stukely, Mr. Shepstone the clergyman — ■ 
everybody round here, that is, that is anybody, has called 
upon her." 

"Ah! well, thank you; I must continue my house- 
hunting, and if I can only find something suitable, shall, 
it may be, take your advice, and try my luck with the 
handsome widow." 

" I wish you success," said the post-mistress, laughing, 
" both with regard to the house and Mrs. Beecher." And 
then Solano, having extracted as much information as he 
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thought it possible to acquire, raised his hat and bade his 
fair informant good-bye. 

Well, all I have learned, he mused, does not amount to 
much. It is quite evident that ever since she has resided 
at Cleveland Lodge, although passing under an assumed 
name, Lady Biversley has been living in most decorous 
fashion. The gist of the case, I fancy, lies in whether there 
was a Beecher, and if so, why she has taken his name. I 
have very little doubt, when I get at the facts about 
Beecher, I shall know where the lady's income comes from. 
Well, I have time to spare still. I don't suppose I shall 
gather any facts of importance, but it is well not to throw 
a chance away. Acting upon this resolve Solano gossiped 
a little at a neighbouring cab-stand, and dropped in with 
similar motives to two or three shops that were at no great 
distance, always ostensibly in pursuit of a house, and 
always anxious to ascertain if there was any chance of 
Cleveland Lodge becoming vacant. This, of course, 
naturally led to a discussion as to its present tenant, but 
further than a general opinion that she was " quite the 
lady," elicited no fresh information concerning Mrs. 
Beecher. 

Now for it, he muttered, as a trim waiting-maid opened 
the door of the desired residence in response to his knock. 
Solano presented his card, as well as Sir Frederick's note, 
and desired the girl to ask if Lady Biversley could see him 
upon important business. " Say," he added, " that I will 
not detain her long." 

The girl disappeared, returning in a few minutes with 
an intimation that Mrs. Beecher would see him, would he 
walk into the drawing-room. 

As he entered Marion rose, bowed, and said, " I gather 
from Sir Frederick's note that you have come in the 
capacity of his man of business, Mr. Solano, to make some 
arrangements that have become necessary between us ; 
pray sit down." 

The post-mistress is right, he thought, she is a hand- 
some woman. It is very curious that her voice reminds 
me of some one that I have known in bygone days. The 
room was partially darkened, owing to the outer blinds 
being closed to keep out the mid-day glare of the hot July 
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sun. The consequence was, that Solano, who had just 
come out of the sunshine, was a little blinded, and though 
he made out as he bowed that his hostess was a very 
striking woman, he did not at first see her quite distinctly. 
Whether by accident or design, too, Lady Eiversley had 
seated herself with her back to the windows, and thus 
Solano failed to perceive how very attentively her ladyship 
was studying his countenance. 

"May I ask," she said, after a pause, and speaking in 
a low tone, " if you are a professional man ? In short, are 
you Sir Frederick's solicitor, or, at all events, a legal 
gentleman empowered to act as such ? " 

It is deuced odd, thought Solano, but I cannot get over 
the reminiscence of that voice. " No," he replied, " I am 
not Sir Frederick's solicitor. He thought, in the first 
instance, it were better that I, as one of his most intimate 
friends, should call and talk over matters with you. I am 
here to submit his wishes, and what he proposes to you, 
and also, of course, to listen to what your views may be." 

" Mine are soon told," replied Marion. " I simply wish 
to be acknowledged as his wife, and that he should make 
me an allowance in suitable, not undue, proportion to his 
fortune. These are no hard demands, Mr. Solano, and 
nothing but what, as you know, the law would award me 
if left to its arbitration." 

" And upon those terms," observed Solano, "you would 
allow Sir Frederick to go his own way ? ' ' 

" Most certainly," she rejoined. "He cannot suppose 
that I would compel him to live with me, even if I could. 
Let him go his way and I will go mine and trouble him no 
further." 

By this time Solano's eyes had become accustomed to 
the half-darkened room, and the more he heard of Marion's 
voice, and the more he saw of her features, the stronger 
grew the conviction upon him that he had met his hostess 
before. 

" Sir Frederick, Lady Eiversley, I feel sure will satisfy 
you on these points after a little discussion. His note has 
told you that I am accredited with full powers, or I should 
be diffident about hazarding the observation I am about to 
make. The law would, no doubt, see, if you appealed to 
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it, that your husband allowed you a sufficient income in 
proportion to his own ; but you must excuse my pointing 
out that it would also take into account your own private 
property. To put it roughly, if you are in the enjoyment 
of two thousand a year, and Sir Frederick of four, I doubt 
whether, under the circumstances of the case, the law 
would not consider you sufficiently provided for. But I 
trust everything will be settled amicably, without any 
such unwise appeal. Pray remember, Lady Eiversley, it is 
always the lawyers that get the oysters on these occasions." 

"I have no more wish to appeal to the tribunals than 
you could have," she interposed, with an impatient gesture. 
"I have no intention of being grasping in my demands. 
What does Sir Frederick propose ? " 

She is dawning upon me fast, mused Solano, a few 
minutes more and I shall be quite sure. I more than 
suspect she recognizes me already. 

" That you should, in the first instance, inform him of 
the amount of your present income and whence it is 
derived." 

" I shall do nothing of the kind," said Marion, sharply. 
" As far as he is concerned my home might be the work- 
house and my maintenance due to the parish. What has 
he to do with property that has been left to me ? I shared 
my last few pounds with him once, he has surely no wish 
to plunder me now." 

"Ha!" exclaimed Solano, with a derisive laugh. 
"Even if his wishes did lie in that direction, my dear, 
you don't suppose I should allow such confiscation of our 
property. You are a good actress, Marion, your coolness 
and the half-light might have beat me if it hadn't been for 
your voice — that gave me the first clue. That you recog- 
nized me almost from the first I feel as sure as I am that 
you would have been only too grateful if the recognition 
had not been mutual. You see," he continued, rising and 
thrusting his hands in his pockets, "I am master of the 
situation, Mrs. Somers ; anxious and able, mind, to work 
for your maintenance as your lawful husband should, if he 
did not think it more desirable that you should maintain 
him without his being compelled to endure such drudgery ; 
able to prosecute you for bigamy, my sweet Marion, if not 
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perhaps trigamy when I come to a knowledge of your 
relationship to the late lamented Beecher, from whom I 
conclude the wherewithal to keep this extremely comfort- 
able cottage and that very neatly appointed brougham is 
derived." 

Marion rose and confronted him. Even the artistic 
souptpn of rouge that tinged her cheeks failed to conceal 
the pallor that came over her, although her voice did not 
falter. 

" Yes," she said, in measured tones, " I knew you from 
the first almost, and felt that the worst that could happen 
to me was accomplished. You don't suppose I was likely 
to forget the misery of the yoke you imposed upon me and 
the abject rdle you condemned me to play for so many 
years. I sicken when I look back upon the smiles and 
soft words that I lavished by your orders upon the dupes 
I cajoled into your net. I have been perhaps a bad woman 
since, in some ways — I am perhaps now, that you discover 
me trying to drive a hard bargain, when as an honest 
woman I should never have crossed his path again. But 
I did love Frederick dearly once, and could not resist the 
temptation of seeing him once more. Had he met me 
with kindness even, I might have proposed acting very 
differently towards him." 

" Sentiment, by Heavens ! " exclaimed Solano, in un- 
disguised astonishment. " Upon my word, after all your 
experiences, I must congratulate you upon retaining so 
much freshness of feeling. But sentiment mixes badly 
with business. How fortunate you are that I am here to 
manage matters for you ! Now that I know who you are, 
of course it is for you to make terms." 

" And who is to prevent my avowing the whole truth to 
Sir Frederick ? " exclaimed Marion, imperiously. 

"Nobody; but if you choose to publish our conjugal 
ties to the world, I, of course, cannot commit such a grave 
scandal as not residing under the same roof with you." 

" I would die sooner than that should be. Nothing 
could induce me ever to live with you again. I doubt even 
whether the law can compel me to do so." 

" As your husband I have a right to share in your in- 
come and possessions ; but don't be a fool, Marion. I 
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don't want to interfere with you in the least. You shall 
continue to reside here, see me very rarely, and go yom 
own way, but, remember, I am pretty nearly as impecunious 
as when I left you twelve years ago. You will have to 
allow me what I consider a sufficiency." 

"And so, after all these years," she exclaimed, bitterly 
" you have come back to prey upon the woman whose life 
you ruined. You had best be moderate in your demands, 
sir. Don't make the mistake of over-estimating my wealth, 
or you will compel me to throw myself on the mercy of 
the law; and you, I fancy, can have no desire that your 
past should be unfolded as, in that case, it might be." 

" I don't suppose, for the matter of that," replied Solano, 
" that the story of our past lives would be deemed an 
edifying history by righteous and high-minded people. I 
don't come here without making a few inquiries concerning 
the mistress of Cleveland Lodge. You know me of old, 
and cannot doubt but that, when Fred Eiversley put the 
arrangement of the affairs of his wife into my hands, I 
should ask a few pertinent questions concerning Lady 
Eiversley and her doings in the neighbourhood I find 
that, under the name of 'Beecher,' she has mixed freely 
in society. Under the name of Somers I think society 
will speedily drop her acquaintance." 

He had her on the hip now. He had fathomed the one 
weakness of Marion's present life. Intrlyuante, an adven- 
turess in her early days, she had succeeded, since Mr. 
Beecher's death had given her the means, in posing as a 
lady of good repute, and in obtaining some footing amongst 
respectable society, and to this Marion clung with the 
utmost tenacity. Enjoying life thoroughly, and mixing 
at times in circles that would rather have scandalised her 
immediate neighbours, she took infinite care not to com- 
promise herself in the eyes of those who lived about her. 
She knew Solano was right, and that those houses, the 
entree to which she most prized, would be at once closed 
against her if her past career was once known. 

He saw that she hesitated, and continued — 

" Don't be foolish. Suffer yourself to be guided by me, 
and you will not have a great deal to complain of. You 
shall make me the allowance I suggested, which shall no/ 
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come out of your own pocket. Eight hundred a year, 
from the look of the house, and taking into consideration 
that extremely neat brougham, is, I think, about what the 
possessor of all these luxuries could afford to give her 
husband." 

" Eight hundred a year ! You propose, then, to take 
a good two-thirds of my income ? " 

" You might remember that, in days gone by, I have 
cautioned you over and over again never to interrupt me 
when I was talking business. Be kind enough not to do 
so now. Listen. As our marriage concerns nobody but 
ourselves, we will keep it to ourselves. You are still Lady 
Eiversley, and, as arbiter between you and your husband, 
I award you an allowance of eight hundred a year, the 
exact amount, you will observe, that I have awarded my- 
self as compensation for giving up the charms of your 
society and my share of this very desirable residence. 
That is an arrangement which I am quite certain must 
meet with your approval." 

Still she hesitated. She was not altogether bad. She 
was no grasping mercenary woman, wishing to wring as 
much as she possibly could from a man on whom she had 
acquired a hold. She had, as she said, honestly sought 
out Sir Frederick, in the first instance, in memory of that 
one love-dream of her live. She was too much a woman 
of the world to expect such a passion could be taken up 
from the point at which it had been interrupted long ago, 
and yet in the depths of her heart there lurked a faint 
hope that it might be so. But still, if Sir Frederick had 
but received her with cordiality and pleasure, he might 
have done pretty well what he liked as regarded any 
arrangements with her, but his utter indifference and 
almost want of courtesy stung her sharply. She had no 
idea whether Solano was alive or dead, and, in her resent- 
ment forgetting such a contingency as his reappearance, 
did what an angry woman well might — insisted on her 
rights strongly and determinedly. Still, now her wrath 
had had time to cool, and she was aware of Solano's — or, 
to use his real name, Somers' — existence, she had a strong 
idea that to do his bidding might result in the intervention 
of that law which they were both so anxious to avoid. She 
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most heartily wished that she had never disclosed herself, 
but had remained shrouded in her incognita as Mrs. 
Beecher. 

The crafty scoundrel who was addressing her read her 
perplexity and hesitation in her face. 

" You don't owe him much mercy," he said. " He 
troubled himself to make no inquiries after you until he 
got the idea of this marriage into his head. You were 
not, so far as I gather, received with open arms when you 
did call. Indeed, the precious object of your juvenile 
affections would, I think, have been infinitely better 
pleased if he had never heard of you again. Now, don't 
blink the fact. I am as needy a man as ever, and intend 
to share your prosperity. Take this allowance from Sir 
Frederick, hand it over to me, and I rest content. If not, 
I will get that amount, or as much of it as I can, out of 
yourself. Take your choice. " 

She felt she was completely in this man's power. She 
knew of yore his bold, hard, and unscrupulous disposition 
— that he would never stay his hand from compassion for 
herself or any other ; that, in his own interest, he had 
never hesitated to sacrifice man or woman, friend or rela- 
tion — that he would strip her of every shilling she pos- 
sessed, and then again desert her without one shadow of 
compunction. She shivered at the thought of all the 
shifts, hardships, and annoyances of a life of poverty. She 
had grown used to ease, comfort, and moderate affluence, 
and, above all, she entertained a fear of this man, which 
even all these years of separation had not eradicated. 
There was no help for it. She must do his bidding. 

" I consent," she said at last. " You are too strong for 
me. Manage matters as you will." 

" Now you talk like a woman of business," said Solano. 
" I will explain to you in two minutes what you are to do. 
You will insist upon eight hundred a year being paid 
quarterly to your bankers. Further, that if your husband 
wishes you not to live under the name of Lady Eiversley, 
you are content to drop the title ; but, as he cannot expect 
you to make such sacrifices for nothing, it must be in con- 
sideration of an extra two hundred a year. I shall be the 
bearer of these your terms to Sir Frederick." 
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"You may make my terms harder than he will choose 
to submit to," she rejoined, in a low voice. 

" I am best judge of that. There is only one thing 
more. I don't want to inquire too curiously into your 
present resources, but it is necessary that I should give 
Sir Frederick some account of whence they are derived." 

" I superintended the establishment of the late Thomas 
Beecher for between the last three or four years of his 
life." 

" Exactly," interrupted Solano, " and when he died he 
left you a thousand a year, and permission to assume his 
name. That will do very nicely. There, I will detain 
you no longer. You have nothing to do but to wait till 
you hear from me again. Congratulations upon your good 
looks ! — and allow me to say how charmed I am to meet 
you again, and now good-bye," and, with a mocking smile, 
Mr. Solano took his departure. 

" There was no other course for me," she murmured, 
wearily. " It was the one way left open, and even this, 
unless I greatly mistake, must end in my destruction. I 
know Solano's greedy, grasping nature too well. He will 
never rest satisfied with the sum he has named. He will 
insist on my continually applying for money in excess of 
the allowance. The result will be exposure and my ruin." 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

SOLANO'S PAST. 

ALTHOUGH Mr. Prossiter did not number Sir 
Frederick Riversley among his clients, yet from 
the interest that had attached to his discovery, he 
had watched the baronet's further career with no 
little curiosity, and speedily ascertained that there was 
very little danger of George Latimer's estates being dis- 
sipated after the manner of tbe Bunnington property. 
He occasionally saw Lord Lithfield, who shrugged his 
shoulders whenever he alluded to his late ward : " Not 
improved by foreign travel a bit, Prossiter ; passed his 
exile amongst a very shady lot, I suspect, and what his 
whim can be for keeping that audacious impostor, who 
tried to personate him, about his house, I can't conceive. 
I shouldn't wonder that that plausible scoundrel cost him 
dear some of these days. I hear, by the way, that he is 
about to marry his cousin, that pretty Miss Riversley." 

Now it was only a few days following the above conver- 
sation with the Viscount, that it was hissed up the pipe to 
Mr. Prossiter, sitting in the middle of his legal web in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, that a person of the name of Wilkin- 
son would like to see him if he was disengaged. 

"Wilkinson, Wilkinson," muttered Mr. Prossiter, "who 
on earth can Wilkinson be ? It strikes me I ought to 
know, and yet — stop — I have it! That is the name of 
the detective into whose hands I placed the clearing up 
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of the two Captains Biversley, when he had to decide 
upon which was the real one. Yes, I will see him." In 
obedience to the lawyer's order duly whispered down the 
pipe, Mr. Wilkinson was ushered upstairs. 

" I thought I would just call in, sir, as I happened to 
be passing this way, to ask if you knew anything about 
that chap Solano, as he calls himself. You recollect him 
as I ran to ground at Fusby's Hotel in Wells Street. 
Queer start that was. I never could get over Sir Frederick 
letting that chap off. I don't know what he's doing, but 
he has been in London ever since." 

" Well, Wilkinson, I have never set eyes on him myself 
since that memorable morning, but what he does is no 
secret. I hear Sir Frederick employs him as his managing 
man." 

" What, do you mean a sort of steward, sir, a man who 
collects the rents, and so on ? " 

" No, not exactly that, I fancy. I don't indeed know 
precisely what his functions are, but he is constantly in 
Sir Frederick's house in Chesterfield Street, and does a 
good many commissions of one sort or another for him." 

" Do you suppose, sir, that Sir Frederick knows who 
he really is ? " 

" That I can't say. It is quite evident, when they met 
in this room, that they did not then meet for the first 
time ; knew each other well, I should say. I suppose, by 
your asking the question, you have become acquainted 
with Mr. Solano's past." 

" That's just it, Mr. Prossiter ; by an odd fluke I have. 
I need scarcely say that a man in my profession don't 
often forget faces — wouldn't be much use in it, you see, if 
he did ; but more especially are we unlikely to forget a 
man whom we have, what we call, ' reckoned up.' Now, 
of course, after I got your instructions that there was no 
more to be done in that case, I troubled my head no more 
about Solano, but, as I tell you, I occasionally came across 
him in the city and other places. I was lounging one 
day near the Exchange, and talking to old Sam Williams 
— he has retired now, but in his day was one of the 
greatest men we ever had in the 'force.' Well, this 
Solano happened to pass us, and I said, 'There, Sam, 
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that's a fellow whose tracks I was slipped on about a year 
ago, and why they didn't put him in limbo I can't make 
out. Sam Williams looked at him attentively, and as 
Solano happened to pause to speak to a man, he had a 
chance to get a real good stare at him. ' Ah, Wilkinson,' 
says he, ' and a pretty foxey one he is, too. If he knew 
you were on his trail, he would take all your catching.' 
'Why,' said I, 'do you know him?' 'Well,' he said, 
' though it must be a good thirteen years since I last saw 
him ; that's Ned Somers, I'll bet my life. He was wanted 
a good deal about the time I speak of, but he contrived to 
get abroad just before we could lay hands on him. It 
was one of those years of what they call great financial 
enterprise, which means, as you know, the confidence 
trick on a big scale, and, as usual in those cases, a good 
many of the winners filled their pockets without paying 
any penalties for their malpractices.' ' And I suppose 
that Somers, like some others, went a little too far,' said 
I. ' Just so,' said Sam ; ' he was up to his eyes in all the 
biggest swindles of that time, and had been engaged in 
several notorious gambling transactions besides.' " 

" But," interrupted the lawyer, " I suppose he runs no 
risk of proceedings being taken against him now ? " 

" Oh no, sir, none whatever, and it looks to me as if 
he was trying on the same game again. Old Sam 
Williams told me a lot about him. He had a swell villa 
down Twickenham way, and lived on the best. There 
was a Mrs. Somers, too, a wonderfully handsome woman, 
and young men about town used to be asked down there, 
and initiated into the mysteries of loo, baccarat, and Acarte. 
He did a bit at racing besides, and Mrs. Somers, in those 
days, always had her box at Ascot, Epsom, &c." 

" Well," said Mr. Prossiter, laughing, "I shall take very 
good care to keep clear of Mr. Somers or Solano as far as 
I am concerned. From all I hear, Sir Frederick is 
tolerably able to take care of himself in all these matters, 
but I shall tell Lord Lithfield what you say, and he, I 
have no doubt, will let Sir Frederick know it ; but my 
own impression is, that the baronet knows all about it at 
this moment.'' 

" It's a rum go," said Mr. Wilkinson, as he picked up 
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his lint, " and I don't understand it. But, going by what 
old Sam AYillianis told me, if Sir Frederick don't find this 
here Somers just a little too good for him, my professional 
experience goes for nothing." With which monitory 
words, Mr. Wilkinson took his departure. 

Some few days afterwards, Mr. Prossiter contrived to 
see Lord Lithfield. "Didn't you tell me the other day," 
he said, " that Sir Frederick Eiversley is going to be 
married ? " 

" Not so much going to be, as is," rejoined the Viscount. 
" More married a good deal than he likes, from all 
accounts." 

" I don't understand you," said the lawyer. 

" Then the last bit of town gossip has not as yet 
reached your ears. Eiversley was engaged to be married, 
but it has suddenly transpired that he accomplished that 
ceremony a good many years ago, and that the lady is yet 
alive, and with no intention of allowing Mahomedan 
practices on his part." 

" You surprise me ; it is a wonder that when we were 
making inquiries high and low about him that this fact 
never came to our knowledge. However, I suppose it 
took place after he had left England." 

" That I can't tell you ; we are all quite in the dark as 
to the particulars, and further than that the marriage 
took place some time back — know actually nothing about 
it. Who she was, when and where they were wedded, 
are questions discussed with the greatest animation in 
drawing-rooms and smoking-rooms." 

" Now, I have got a question to put to you. You have 
lived a good deal for years past amongst racing men, and 
have been in the way of hearing of all play scandals in the 
London world. Did you ever hear the name of Edward 
Somers connected with the turf, or such transactions ? " 

" Certainly, I recollect a man of that name. I can't 
say I ever knew him, although the probabilities are that I 
have seen him ; but to tell you the truth, Mrs. Somers 
impressed herself more upon my mind. She was a very 
pretty woman. I didn't know her in those days, but met 
her later on once or twice at Greenwich dinners. She 
was introduced to me as a Mrs. Beecher, and I was told 
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that Somers was dead, and that she had married again. 
She is living somewhere in London now, I fancy. At all 
events, I know I saw her one day at Lord's last year." 

Mr. Prossiter had ashed Lord Lithfield if he had ever 
known anything of Edward Somers with the intention of 
telling him that Somers and Solano were one, and advising 
that .Sir Frederick should be informed that it was so ; but 
Mr. Prossiter now changed his mind. He had been so 
interested by the case of the two Captains Eiversley, that 
the temptation of unravelling a similar mystery was irre- 
sistible. It was very probable that nothing particular 
would come of his inquiries, but he thought that he would 
like to know as much as possible concerning Somers and 
his wife before announcing the discovery of Solano's 
identity. Then, again, it must be recollected that Mr. 
Prossiter had a taste for theatrical effect ; he had on the 
last occasion devised quite a dramatic situation, and his 
mind ran even now as to how he should communicate his 
knowledge in some similar manner. 

" I suppose," he said, at length, "it is some years since 
Somers disappeared ? " 

" Yes : what particular nefarious practice it was that led 
to his effacement I don't exactly recollect, but it must be 
something like twelve years since he disappeared from the 
racing world. I have no doubt my informant was correct, 
and that he is dead ; or else that sort of fellow is as 
certain to reappear again in his wonted haunts as the 
swallows to come back with the summer — they vanish for 
a time, but it is only until the storm blows over." 

" You never heard that Sir Frederick Eiversley lost 
money to him, did you ? " 

" No — he was before Fred Eiversley's time. I should 
not think he ever even knew him. To the best of my 
recollection, ho disappeared about the time Fred joined the 
Guards." 

"And you say that you did not know him yourself?" 
pursued Mr. Prossiter. 

" No- — only by hearsay ; and even that owing in an in- 
direct fashion to his wife. Seeing her constantly about, 
and admiring her greatly, one naturally inquired who she 
was, which of course included who and what was v her 
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husband ; and there were plenty of gambling stories afloat 
about him. And now, I should like to know what is your 
object in putting me into the witness-box, and cross- 
examining me about a delinquent who is dead and gone." 

"Never mind," laughed the lawyer, "we come across 
strange stories at times in our business, and I happened 
to hear only the other day a little about this man Somers. 
By the way, can you tell me if Mr. Hainton is in town ? " 

Lord Lithfield looked keenly at his interlocutor, and then 
said, dryly, " Yes, you are his solicitor, I presume ? " 

" Yes ; we have been for some years. Capital man of 
business he is, too. There is something I want to see him 
about before he leaves town." 

" The draft of his marriage settlements, I imagine ? " 

" Not at all," returned Mr. Prossiter ; I had no idea 
there was any likelihood of our services being required in 
that way. We most certainly as yet have received no in- 
structions. I want to see him about a very different 
matter. You may remember that he went abroad very 
suddenly last year, and was absent for a very considerable 
period." 

" I think I do recollect something about it," replied the 
Viscount, " but I am not a Clumfordshire man. I know 
that he did not turn up in London till late in the season, 
and had just arrived, I think, from America." 

" That was so, the head clerk of Bramley and Co. 
levanted last autumn, carrying away with him a large 
amount of securities, the property of Mr. Hainton and 
other of their clients, and it was entirely owing to Mr. 
Hainton's promptitude and energy that nearly the whole of 
these have been recovered. As an old customer he of 
course knew this man by sight, and, accompanied by a 
police officer, started for New York by the very next boat ; 
but the defaulter was cunning, and they had a long and 
exciting chase over half the Northern States before they 
came up with him and compelled him to disgorge. Another 
client of ours, Miss Clothele, is considerably indebted to 
Mr. Hainton for his exertions." 

Ah ! this, then, thought Lord Lithfield, accounts for it 
all. I see now how it is that Hainton got so much the best 
of us all. Gratitude for the money bags that he had wrested 
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fiom the spoiler gave liim his opportunity, and he has 
made the most of it. What a fool I was that I could not 
make my mind up hefore he reappeared upon the scone ! 
Now it is too late. 

" Well, good-bye," continued Mr. Prossiter. " It may 
be that I shall have a story to tell you in connection with 
that man Somers which will a little astonish you, but until 
I have made furthur inquiries it is hard to say whether 
there is anything in it or not," and so saying the lawyer 
bustled off. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

SMOKING-ROOM GOSSIP. 

flERY well satisfied was Mr. Solauo as he returned 
from liis morning's work at Maida Vale. He saw 
himself at last with a prospect of obtaining that 
hold over Sir Frederick he so ardently desired. 
They might once more change places. It had been his lot in 
the first place to give orders, and afterwards to obey them. 
It was likely, he thought, that it might be his turn to give 
orders again. That Sir Frederick should deem himself 
really married could be made of course a profitable source 
of income to himself, but at the same time the expose had 
been made, and therefore there was neither hush-money 
nor the coercion which the possession of a secret involved 
to be got out of it. Still, his was one of those sanguine and 
fertile minds which invariably picture to themselves great 
results from every turn of fortune in their favour. At all 
events there was a substantial and comfortable income 
assured to him as long as Marion lived. He recollected 
the old ascendency that he had possessed over her, and felt 
there was little chance of her rebelling against his com- 
mands. 

As for Sir Frederick, he was by no means well pleased at 
the terms which his emissary had arranged. He protested 
at the amount of income agreed upon, was extremely in- 
quisitive as to what Lady Eiversley's present resources 
might be, and whence they were derived. Solano's story 
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in reply was fluent and unfaltering. He told it as it had 
been arranged he should, how she had managed the house- 
hold of Mr. Beecher for some three years or so, and how 
(and here, to add to the plausibility of his tale, he in- 
dulged in a little embroidery) her elderly master became 
so enamoured of his fair housekeeper, that he was anxious 
to make her his wife. That, as none knew better than Sir 
Frederick, being impossible, he did the next best thing he 
could, died, and left her a good slice of his property, 
amounting to about a thousand a year. Mr. Solano 
thought it prudent to rate the late Mr. Beecher's fortune as 
moderately as possible. 

" If she is as well off as that," exclaimed Sir Frederick, 
" I don't see the slightest necessity for my making any 
allowance whatever. I very much doubt if I can be legally 
compelled to do so." 

" You must remember," rejoined Solano, " that you are 
separated from her on no other grounds than your own 
whim or wish. She is perfectly willing to live with you, 
and you can assign no reason for refusing her the place 
she is entitled to claim in your house ; you can allege 
nothing whatever against her to warrant you in refusing 
her both your name and protection. How the lawyers 
might decide I don't know, but the verdict of the world 
would unquestionably be that you were bound to maintain 
her decently, and not, because she happened to have some 
small property of her own, leave her to maintain herself." 

Sir Frederick was not very much afraid of the world's 
opinion, but he had been too long a social pariah not to 
value the reputation of respectability which he had acquired 
of late. Odd though it may sound, he had derived no little 
consolation from the fact that he had at all events saved 
a couple of thousand pounds. Arthur Biversley, in an in- 
dignant and rather high-flown letter, had informed him 
that he could not think of accepting pecuniary assistance 
from one who, he still held, had behaved with so little con- 
sideration to his sister, and consequently the baronet was 
completely released from any promise of that nature. 

" It is a great deal too much," he growled at last, " but 
I suppose there is no way out of it. It is part of the 
bargain that she is to drop my name, remember." 
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"Perfectly understood," replied Solano. "I said em- 
phatically, if you agreed to allow her so handsome an 
income as eight hundred, it must be upon your own 
terms. Her only stipulation is that she may live where 
she likes." 

Another pure piece of invention on Solano's part, no 
sort of discussion, as we know, having taken place between 
him and Marion on this point, but it sounded more as if 
he had waged a tough battle in his patron's interests. It 
might be supposed that a shrewd and suspicious man, 
such as Sir Frederick now was, would on an occasion 
like this have some distrust of such a scoundrel as he 
knew Solano to be ; but it was impossible for him to even 
guess at the truth. He had seen Marion. She had 
claimed him as her husband, and announced her intention 
of asserting her rights as his wife. It was in his eyes 
simply a question of price, and wincing sore at that she 
had determined on, he gave his assent. 

In a cosy corner of the Theatine smoking-room are 
seated the three same men who, two years ago, were dis- 
cussing George Latimer's will, and what had become of 
Fred Eiversley. They were chatting now over the events 
of the wellnigh past season, for London was already be- 
ginning to fly to foreign parts and the salt waters. 

" It's an odd thing," said Frank Blanford, " that Miss 
Clothele's engagement is not yet officially announced. 
There can be no doubt of its being ' a case.' That fellow, 
Hainton, has beat the lot of us. I never was more than 
quite an outsider myself, still I feel so bad about it, that I 
really must — yes ! — just so, Colonel, I really must — have 
something to drink. Here, waiter, get me a gin-and- 
seitzer, with a big lump of ice in it." 

"Yes, I should think it is so," remarked Ealph Leslie ; 
" but what puzzles me is, where the deuce he did the first 
part of his love-making. Why, he was away in America 
till a few weeks ago, and yet, when they met in London, 
they met almost as avowed lovers. I used to think, for 
my part, that he was sweet upon Miss Eiversley." 

" I can explain that to you, Ealph," said Lord Lithfield, 
in his habitual languid tones. " I will tell you how 
Hainton slipped us all, and got so much the best of it. 
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It seems that a fraudulent cashier bolted with a lot of 
moneys, securities, and so on, belonging to Hainton and 
others. Hainton instantly started on his trail, stuck to 
him like a bloodhound over miles and miles, and for days 
and days, finally ran him down, and compelled him to 
disgorge. Now, amongst 'the others' whose property 
was thus recovered, was Miss Clothele's. Prossiter, from 
whom I had the story, tells me that Hainton saved her 
from a very considerable loss." 

" I see, said Frank Blanford ; "this, of course, led to 
letters and telegraph messages. The lady began by mixing 
Tip gratitude with business, and the gentleman took to 
lightening his replies with a dash of sentiment. Oh, I see 
it all now. He had the opportunity we all burned for in 
our first love affair. He, metaphorically speaking, had 
the opportunity of jumping into the river and saving ' the 
object ' from drowning ; and he did it. How was she to 
show her gratitude ? He had risked his life to preserve 
hers. If the devotion of the life he had saved, &c. With 
the guerdon of that fair hand he would face ten thousand 
deaths. Bless you, my children ! Tableau, and curtain ! 
Dear me ! here is a fine old crusted melodrama, such as 
our grandfathers delighted in, goes on under our noses, 
and we don't see it ! Of course a woman would make a 
hero of a man who did her such service. It's an odd 
thing that detectives don't make better marriages." 

" Stop your nonsense, Frank," said Leslie, " or we 
shall begin to think that gin-and-seltzer has got into your 
head. It's queer, but if you recollect, Lithfield, Miss 
Clothele and Miss Biversley were at one time inseparable, 
but of late we have rarely seen them together." 

" I didn't think of it before, but now you mention it, I 
remember it has been so latterly. I wonder whether 
Hainton is the reason. He is a good-looking fellow, and 
it is just possible that they might both have had a fancy 
for him." 

"Nonsense," said Ealph Leslie, in deep guttural tones; 
" I can't believe that two girls, whom I admire and respect 
so much as I do those, would be rivals for any man's 
hand." 

He was still thoroughly loyal to his hopeless and unex- 
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pressed passion, arid would have scorned to believe that 
Ethel Clothele could have so lowered herself as to wittingly 
attract an admirer from her friend. 

Frank Blanford looked curiously at the speaker for a 
minute or two, and then said : " Miss Clothele's friend- 
ships are not wont to he long-lived." 

" What do you mean ? " asked Leslie, rather sharply. 

" I have not one word to say in disparagement of Miss 
Clothele," replied Blanford, quickly; "but it is an un- 
doubted fact that Miss Clothele changes her friends as 
women do their fashions — very rapidly. No, you needn't 
suppose that I arrived at what I am going to tell you out 
of my own head. A woman always knows a great deal 
more about another woman than we do, even if we are 
one of her intimates. It isn't so much that Miss Clothele 
changes her female friends, as that Miss Mangerston 
changes them for her." 

" Miss Mangerston ! " exclaimed Lithfield, " what on 
earth has put that into your noddle, Frank ? " 

" She is a wicked little devil, that Mangerston girl," 
rejoined Blanford, " and has succeeded in separating 
Miss Clothele from one or two intimate friends already ; 
suppose she don't approve of any other ' private and con- 
fidentials' but herself." 

Lord Lithfield looked at this young philosopher with 
admiration. Here was a young gentleman who had not 
been launched upon Town above some four or five years, 
quietly announcing a discovery which had utterly escaped 
him, the veteran of a score of seasons, and he had a 
shrewd suspicion that Frank was probably right to some 
extent in what he stated. 

"How did you get at it, young 'un ? " he asked, at last. 

" Well, Mrs. Maddingham gave me the first hint ; and 
if she don't know what's what, there's nobody about in 
petticoats that does." 

"And you think," said Leslie, sternly, "that Miss 
Mangerston brought about an estrangement between these 
two ! " 

" I can't be certain, Colonel; I only speak according to 
my lights, and those of my mentor, but that is my 
impression." 
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Leslie relapsed into silence ; ho was puzzling in his 
own mind as to what object Miss Mangerston could 
possibly have in disturbing the intimacy of the two girls. 
As for Frank Blanford's theory of her being jealous of 
Miss Clothele's affections, he utterly scouted the idea. It 
was much more likely, he thought, that Miss Mangerston 
had nothing to do with it. 

'• Ah ! you will turn out a nice young man," said 
Lithfield, " if Mrs. Maddingham has taken you in hand." 

" I trust so," said Blanford, demurely. " I believe 
that she has educated a good many of us, and that her 
pupils can take care of themselves. Did she ever give 
you a lesson, Viscount ? " 

" Well, just a hint in my youth," returned Lithfield, 
laughing. 

" There is something wrong about it," broke in Leslie, 
abruptly ; "I cannot understand it. It is always a sad 
pity to see close friendships severed ; and so often, if a 
third person would only intervene, things might be so 
readily put straight ; a mediator can so easily soothe the 
pride of both, and it is probably nothing but that which 
leads to continued estrangement. I'll do it. I cannot 
see Miss Eiversley, because she has left town ; but I can 
and will see Miss Clothele, and talk it all over with her 
to-morrow." 

"I say, good heavens, Colonel, you can't do that, you 
know. You'll get yourself into an awful mess for one 
thing, and me into no end of a scrape for another. You 
are not a relation, you know. You can't go talking to 
them, and telling them not to ' let their angry passions 
rise.' " 

" Don't be alarmed. I'll take very good care to keep 
your name out of it. I don't imagine I shall come to any 
great harm on my own account." 

" Oh, lord ! " exclaimed Blanford, with a mock affecta- 
tion of terror, " that only shows how very little you 
comprehend the Mangerstons. A forlorn hope is a light 
and comparatively trivial business compared to the task 
you have set yourself." 

" My dear Ealph," exclaimed Lithfield, " you cannot 
induce ladies in London to dwell together in peace and 
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unity by rough and ready measures, such as you coerce 
your ' happy family ' with on the north-west frontier. I 
really think you had better not interfere in this matter. 
How men get wrong with one another at times, it is diffi- 
cult to understand ; but how women get wrong with each 
other, God only knows ! Mrs. Maddingham : s promising 
pupil, here, will tell you that is quite beyond the mascu- 
line understanding." 

" I can't see that I can possibly do any harm," replied 
Leslie. " I am not going to see the two nicest girls I ever 
met, and who were such fast friends, drift apart just 
because somebody won't take the trouble to inquire what's 
wrong between them." 

" ' He who will to Cupar, maun to Cupar,' as you 
Scotch say. "Well, Colonel, you can't say you have not 
had warning. You have listened to the lips of experience. 
The only thing I regret," continued Blanford, " is that we 
have not had a farewell banquet. There ought to have 
been a solemn leave-taking of a comrade about to depart 
upon such desperate service." 

" I have no doubt of your sincerity upon that latter 
point, Master Frank," replied Leslie, laughing in spite of 
himself. "I know your passion for getting up a dinner 
on all occasions, but I tell you what I'll do, I'll feast both 
of you here if my mission is successful." 

" I wish it may be," said Lithfield, "for I quite agree 
with you, it's a pity those two should differ, and now I am 
off." 

"Ah, Viscount, that's a dinner invitation fixed for the 
Greek Kalends," said Blanford, as the party rose. " I 
wish you luck, Colonel, but you are falling into a grievous 
error if you don't take Miss Mangerston into your calcu- 
lations." 



CHAPTEE XXXIV. 



LESLIE CA.EETES OUT HIS RESOLVE. 




ALPH LESLIE was not a man likely to hesitate 
when lie had made up his mind that a thing was 
to be done. His was one of those frank, loyal 
natures which shrink from neither trouble nor 
unpleasantness to serve their friends, and, moreover, 
though the last man in the world to be a meddler, was not 
to be deterred from speaking out when he thought it sorely 
needed. He had a profound contempt for lookers-on who 
saw their friends making mistakes or floundering in diffi- 
culties, without either by word or deed endeavouring to 
assist them. He held it as part of his creed that it was a 
duty to come to the rescue of a comrade before his cry for 
help should reach your ears ; like the hero of the American 
poet when he conceived — 

' ' He saw his duty a dead sure thing ; 
He went for it there and then," 

— and, true to his word, the next morning saw him on his 
way to Prince's Gate. 

" Charmed to see Colonel Leslie," exclaimed Ethel, as 
she rose to welcome him, " although we have got to that 
stage in the season when I am afraid your visit is perhaps 
only to say good-bye." 

"Very nearly that," he replied, "although I do not 
leave town for another fortnight," and then he turned to 
shake hands with Miss Mangerston. 
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Now tliis was just the contingency which had puzzled 
Ralph Leslie all the way from his lodgings to Prince s 
Gate. It might be very easy to see Miss Clotliele, but to see 
Miss Cloth elo alone, that was another thing. And yet it 
was essential that he should do so. He could not well say 
what he wanted before a third person. Interference iu 
such a case is always a delicate matter, but doubly danger- 
ous except tete-a-tete. How was he to get rid of the fair 
Caroline '? Fortune so far favoured him, insomuch as her 
mother was not also present. He resolved at last to take 
the bull by the horns, and after some few farther common- 
places, boldly asked Ethel if he could speak to her alone, 
as he had something of importance to say to her. 

Although surprised, Ethel at once assented, and was 
then momentarily puzzled to arrange where their inter- 
view should take place. She did not like to turn Miss 
Mangerston out of the room ; but that young lady at 
once settled the matter herself. Jumping to her feet, and 
casting upon the Colonel a malicious smile, she exclaimed, 
" Don't move, Ethel, I'll run away at once. I only wonder 
I am not asked to do so oftencr," with which Parthian 
shot she left the apartment. 

Miss Mangerston's remark had been made with the 
amiable intention of making Ralph Leslie uncomfortable 
if possible. He quite understood the insinuation. He 
knew that it was meant to imply that he was there to ask 
Ethel to marry him, but he was by no means so discom- 
posed by the gibe as Miss Mangerston had hoped for. He 
had from the first accustomed himself to think that never 
could be ; now that he regarded her as virtually engaged 
to John Hainton, she would know he could have no such 
foolish request to make. It was Ethel who opened the 
conversation. 

" Well, Colonel Leslie, what is it I have been doing 
now ? You are pretty well the only person who ever pre- 
sumes to find fault with my proceedings. I don't say you 
are a very stern mentor, but you know you have lectured 
me at times." 

" My lectures have been very slight and far between; 
but I really want to speak to you in earnest now. What 
is it that is wrong between you and Maude Riversley ? " 

19 
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" Nothing ; what can have put that into your head ? " 

" Excuse me, but I do not think that I make any mis- 
take when I say that, though no doubt you speak when you 
meet, you are no longer friends." 

" Is this the result of your own observation, Colonel 
Leslie ? " 

"Not only of mine, but also of others. A couple of 
months ago you were inseparable, and were so all last 
year as well, whenever Miss Eiversley was in London." 

" That is nothing," replied Miss Clothele, with a slight 
shrug of her shoulders. " Maude and I have not seen so 
much of each other, certainly, of late ; are not quite so 
intimate, perhaps, if you will ; people are wont to drift 
apart in the great whirlpool of society." 

" And people are wont to talk about their doing so," 
rejoined Leslie, dryly. 

"And who, pray, has dared to comment upon me in 
such a fashion ? " 

" There are plenty of wild stories flying about, Miss 
Clothele, and as a staunch friend I hold it as well that you 
should know the estrangement between you and Miss 
Eiversley has afforded food for much speculation ; I had 
hoped that it might have been some difference in which I 
could have mediated, but, as you insist upon it you are 
still friends, there is no more to be said. I presume I may 
congratulate you on your approaching marriage with Mr. 
Hainton." 

" Do they say that of me?" cried Ethel, quickly, and 
with eyes flashing with indignation. "Do they say it is 
I who have made mischief between Maude and Mr. 
Hainton ? " 

" If they do not say that, they say what comes to pretty 
much the same thing. They say that you have stolen her 
lover." 

"How dare you question me thus ? " and Ethel's little 
foot drummed passionately on the floor as she spoke. 
"Am I responsible because a man changes his mind ? " she 
continued, with a constrained laugh. " Men have done 
that before, I think. If Mr. Hainton ever had any serious 
intentions towards Maude, he apparently totally abandoned 
them. Do you consider I am called upon to reject a man 
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because he once admired an intimate friend of mine ? I 
conceive that to be nobody's business but mine." 

"No," replied Leslie, sadly, for it was stealing across 
him, although he would have been puzzled almost to say 
why, that no good could come of this marriage ; it was 
Ethel's passionate, excited manner that aroused the sus- 
picion in all probability. "It is to be accounted for in 
some measure," he continued. " I hear Mr. Hainton did 
you loyal service on the other side of the water." 

" I do not understand you." 

" I am told it was he who hunted down that scoundrel 
of a clerk who fled to America, carrying off a lot of valu- 
able securities belonging to you. He was looking after his 
own gear also, no doubt ; but still, I hear he saved a con- 
siderable amount of property to you." 

" The first I ever heard of it," replied Ethel, with un- 
disguised amazement. " I knew, of course, that a trusted 
employee of Messrs. Bramley and Co., my bankers, had 
absconded, and that I was likely to be a considerable 
sufferer by his defalcations. I knew further, that some- 
body went out on their behalf, and that the poor wretch 
was ultimately hunted down, and most of my property 
recovered ; but I never knew who it was that they sent 
out — a police officer, I presumed — and I never had the 
faintest idea that Mr. Hainton had anything to do with it." 

" Singular," observed Leslie ; " the world presumes that 
it was gratitude for that service which first brought you 
together." 

"It strikes me," said Miss Clothele, haughtily, "the 
world is taking most unwarrantable interest hi my affairs," 
and then Ethel paused, as it flashed across her that this 
man, for whom she was preparing the greatest indignity 
that it was in her power to inflict, had so recently ren- 
dered her most important and valuable assistance. Ethel 
was not a whit purse-proud — the last girl in the world to 
endue herself in all the arrogance of wealth — but she had 
a very natural and legitimate pleasure in the enjoyment of 
all the comforts and luxuries that wealth confers. She, of 
course, had been made aware of the precise amount of her 
threatened losses, which Leslie vaguely described as con- 
siderable, and they were considerably heavier than the 
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world bad ever suspected. They had not meant ruin, 
but they had meant the dividing of her income by two. 
The world — that is, her world — were aware of what she 
owed to this man, and actually looked upon it that the 
favour with which she distinguished him in so marked a 
manner was love born of gratitude. What would they say 
when, after all the encouragement she had publicly given 
him, it should be known that she had contemptuously 
rejected him, and it was essentially a part of her scheme 
of vengeance that his rejection should be widely published. 
Would she not be branded, not only in the estimation of 
her friends, but even in her own, an utterly heartless 
ingrate ? She had for some time past despised herself for 
the pitiful part she was playing — a part so utterly foreign 
to her real nature. Nothing but Caroline Mangerston's 
ceaseless goading, by keeping alive her bitter indignation 
at the slight she conceived to have been put upon Maude 
Eiversley, could have induced her to continue it. And, if 
Hainton's absence had been so misconstrued, was it not 
possible that he might have been misunderstood on other 
points besides ? But no, she could not, she thought, be 
wrong on the one subject, namely, that he had quietly 
transferred his devotion from Maude to herself. She knew 
not what to do. She wished most sincerely that she had 
never entered on her present design, but it was not so easy 
now to draw back. She had given him too clear a right 
to speak, and that he would ask her to be his wife was 
only what she might expect at any time. Let her soften 
her refusal as she would, let her "no" be said ever so 
gently, and he would still have the right to say that she 
had won his heart to gratify her own vanity and caprice. 
What was she to do ? Was it possible to prevent his 
speaking ? Most women find little difficulty in preventing 
an admirer from coming to the point, but then it must be 
when they have not for weeks been giving him every en- 
couragement to declare himself. Gratitude to Hainton 
for his services, indignation at his conduct towards Maude, 
mixed with a sense of shame at the unworthy position in 
which she had placed herself, were all mingled together in 
Ethel's breast. The difficulty of retracing her steps filled 
her with dismay, and suddenly, to Balph Leslie's extreme 
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amazement, Miss Clothele burst into tears, and, pressing 
her handkerchief to her eyes, exclaimed, " I am very un- 
happy." 

"For heaven's sake, Eth — -, Miss Clothele, I mean," 
cried Leslie, who never in his life had been able to with- 
stand a woman's tears. 

"I have been mean, base, past all conception," con- 
tinued Ethel, passionately. " I am thoroughly ashamed 
of my conduct for the last few weeks, and now I have got 
myself into a scrape from which I can see no escape ; 
but you will help me, will you not ? " 

"You can hardly need assurance of that, but I must 
first understand how." 

" Listen ! " said Ethel, rising and pacing the room in 
her excitement. " They say I stole Maude's lover from 
her. I don't think I did that, but for weeks past I have 
done my best to lure Mr. Hainton to my feet. To gain 
that end, I have practised those petty coquetries that I 
have scorned in other women, and I have succeeded. I 
have won this man's love, and won it, mark, for the sole 
purpose of rejecting with disdain the marriage offer I 
intend he shall make me ; and I have deliberately plotted 
to place this indignity upon a man who, I, may confess to 
you, has saved me half my fortune. Now, Colonel Leslie, 
what do you think of me ? " 

" You were in ignorance of being under any obligation 
to him, remember ; but put that upon one side, and it 
seems to me almost incredible that Ethel Clothele could 
have so treated any man. I know such conduct is possible 
to some women, but had any other lips than your own told 
me this, I would have said it was not possible to you. You 
must have been acting under some strange delusion." 

" I acted under no delusion. I did what I have done to 
avenge, as far as it was in my power, the affront that I 
consider Mr. Hainton put upon Maude Eiversley. He led 
her to expect that she would stand to him in exactly the 
position that I do at this minute, and then for no apparent 
reason he suddenly changed his mind. I have risked 
Maude's friendship — you are right, there is a coolness 
between us — for the sole purpose, when the opportunity 
came, of telling Mr. Hainton that women's hearts are not 
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meant to be played with as men list. To tell him that, as 
he chose to gratify his vanity and caprice with others, so 
have I chosen to do with him. To tell him that, like 
himself, I have been merely amusing myself. All this 
have I planned simply to avenge my friend. And now," 
said Ethel, sinking into a chair, "lam heartily ashamed 
of my own conduct, and want to undo all I have done. I 
want Mr. Hainton to know that I have been only acting a 
part. I want to spare him the mortification of asking, 
and myself the shame of answering, one question. I would 
wish him to know that I can never forget the great service 
he has rendered me, but also that I can never forget that 
he has behaved very badly to my dearest friend. You 
understand." 

" Yes, I perfectly understand," replied Leslie, " but how 
on earth Hainton is to know all this, I confess I can't see." 

" You must tell him," said Ethel, quickly. 

"Impossible," returned Leslie; "anything I could to 
help you I would do with pleasure, but this I cannot do. 
I have no right to go to Hainton, and speak to him in any 
way on the matter. Eemember, it is not pleasant for any 
man to be told he has been made a fool of, and that put in 
commonplace English is, after all, what you want Hainton 
to know. Nobody can say all this to him but yourself, 
and as you have clone me the honour to take me into your 
confidence, forgive my saying that the sooner it is said the 
better." 

"I cannot do it," exclaimed Ethel; "you must see I 
cannot. To say all this would be to refuse him before he 
has asked me to become his wife — a girl cannot put herself 
into such a position. He might tell me he had no inten- 
tion of doing so." 

" And even if he did, what would that matter to Ethel 
Cloth ele ? But John Hainton is a gentleman, and though 
I hold you have treated him very badly, and have small 
claim for mercy at his hands, I don't think he will take 
any advantage such as that of you. You can't expect it to 
be a very pleasant interview. Making confession of our 
misdoings may be a healthy tonic, but is wont to be very 
bitter in the mouth. I don't quite understand it all, but 
it seems to me that there has been a regular game of cross- 
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purposes going on amongst us. Maude Kiversley was to 
have married her cousin, and now it seems that he has a 
wife already. Don't you think that the reappearance of 
Sir Frederick might have had something to do with Hain- 
ton's sudden abandonment of his attentions to her ? " 

"I don't know, but I have a vague idea of Caroline's 
coupling Maude's name with her cousin's some time before 
their engagement was announced, and so little did I antici- 
pate it, that I thought no more of it ; besides, Caroline 
always declared that Mr. Hainton was the very incarnation 
of inconstancy, was always dangling after some woman or 
another, and was never very much in earnest about any 
of them." 

"Upon my life," thought Leslie, "young Frank Blan- 
ford was right after all. Here Miss Mangerston's hand 
peeps out. It's very possible that all this little scheme of 
vengeance has been of her concocting," but, like all the 
habitues of the house at Prince's Gate, he knew too well 
how warmly Ethel resented any reflections against her 
confidante to hazard any unguarded remark. He merely 
observed, — 

" I wonder where Miss Mangerston acquired her infor- 
mation ? " 

Miss Clothele made no reply, and Leslie* rose, as he 
said, — 

" I must leave you now, or else that young lady will be 
imagining that we are hatching the darkest of conspiracies. 
Only be your brave true-hearted self once again, and when 
I call to bid you good-bye before you leave town, you will 
have seen Hainton ; everything will have been settled ; 
and though the world may gossip about this marriage 
being off, I don't think you need care much about that. 
Good-bye 1 " 



CHAPTER XXXV 



SOLANO DETERMINES TO CAPITALISE. 




E. PEOSSITER, tapping his teeth with his 
glasses, as if seeking counsel from them, turns 
over in his mind what he shall do about Mrs. 
Somers. It would be as well, he thinks, to know 
where she is residing, and whether her husband is living 
with her. Necessary in the first instance to find Mrs. 
Somers, then, and he thinks that he had better invoke Mr. 
Wilkinson's assistance for that purpose. The detective, 
on hearing what is required of him, is as confident as Mr. 
Weller was upon a similar occasion, that he will find her 
if she is anywhere. 

" It will take a few days, sir," he said, " but it won't be 
a difficult job. It's only carefully watching this Somers, 
whether he lives with her or not ; depend upon it, he goes 
to see her sometimes." 

But Mr. "Wilkinson proved considerably out in his cal- 
culations. Solano had no intention of seeing Marion 
more than was absolutely necessary. Not so much because 
he had promised not to interfere with her, but he naturally 
wished to run no risk of the connection existing between 
them being discovered. He had not again set foot in 
Cleveland Lodge, and intended to confine his visits there 
to those absolutely necessary, for receiving the black mail 
he contemplated levying. 

He had communicated Sir Frederick's acceptance of 
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their terms to Marion by letter, and a man who so habit- 
ually treads the dark by-ways of life as Solano does, usually 
posts his letters with his own hand. He had preyed 
systematically on society for so long a time, that all such 
precautions had become habitual to him. It is true he 
went about openly now, and no longer avoided, as he had 
upon his first arrival in London, the more public places, 
having convinced himself that nobody had any intention 
of taking proceedings against him for any of those financial 
robberies which had exploded in the past, but he was still 
always suspicious, and ever on his guard. Old Sam 
Williams had only told Mr. Wilkinson the truth, when he 
described him as perhaps the foxiest customer he ever had 
to deal with. The detective would have been, however, 
not in the least astonished had he known that Solano 
knew him by sight, and was perfectly aware that he was 
watched for some reason or other. He certainly did not 
know that Wilkinson belonged to the police, but he did 
know that his comings and goings were closely scrutinised 
by that person, though on whose account, and with what 
object, he of course could not tell. This naturally made 
him still more careful not to wend his way in the direction 
of Maida Vale, although he had received a note from Marion 
to say that the first quarter of Sir Frederick's allowance 
was there awaiting him. 

Marion herself had been seriously disturbed of late. 
Only some few days after Solano's visit, she had been 
called upon by a somewhat dissipated-looking man, who 
intreated the favour of a small loan from her upon the 
grounds that he had been the first to call her attention to 
the reappearance of Frederick Eiversley, and to inform 
her of the good fortune that had befallen him. 

It may be remembered that Marion had received an 
anonymous note, which had led, upon the occasion of her 
going to " Lord's," to the Kiversley who was to succeed to 
the fortune left by George Latimer, being pointed out to 
her. That unknown correspondent was the person who now 
stood before her. On that occasion she had been shown 
Arthur Eiversley as the undoubted heir, and of course saw 
at once that he was not the Captain Eiversley she had 
formerly known and married. 
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This man was a solicitor's clerk, and his employers had 
strenuously endeavoured to free Sir Frederick from his 
entanglements shortly before his final smash. This clerk 
had constantly been backwards and forwards to Eiversley's 
then residence, and at that time he and Marion had been 
living together. Whether he knew they were married or 
not was little to the point, but there was one thing Marion 
remembered that this man also knew — that she had for- 
merly been a Mrs. Somers. The story of George Latimer's 
will he had no doubt gathered at the time from the news- 
papers. That Sir Frederick had returned, and had re- 
cently discovered that the wife he had left behind him 
was still alive, was also amongst the gossip of the journals. 
But whether he had any suspicion that Somers might 
have been alive at that time she could not possibly con- 
jecture. Probably not. There was nothing to lead him 
to make the slightest inquiry then concerning her past, but 
still, when you are drawing a considerable income upon the 
strength of a bigamous marriage, it is easy to suspect that 
danger of the discovery of the fraud must be ever at hand. 

The truth was, Marion's nerves had been greatly shaken 
at finding herself once more in the hands of Somers. He 
had been a hard taskmaster, a bad husband to her in the 
days of old, ruling far more by fear than kindness, and 
she could not divest herself of the dread with which, during 
the latter part of their married life, he had inspired her. 
But for him she would have at once avowed her marriage 
to Sir Frederick. The more she thought of it, the more 
certain she became that, before very long, the imposition 
would be discovered and published to the world ; though 
this, man proffered his request in all humility, making no 
claim further than that he had been, he hoped, amongst 
the first, if not the first, to inform her of her husband's 
good fortune, she could not help suspecting that this was 
but the prelude to further demands, which would be ac- 
companied by the threat of disclosing all he knew. 

In good truth the man was simply one of those dissolute 
characters apt to live in a state of continual embarrass- 
ment. He was a shrewd enough man, and generally com- 
manded fairly remunerative employment, but had lost more 
than one situation from his irregular habits. It may be 
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thought that he -would at first have applied himself to Sir 
Frederick, more especially as his recollections of the young 
Guardsman -were that he was free-handed with his money 
when he had any, and he had not overlooked such an 
opportunity. He had done so, and ascertained personally 
the great change that had been worked in the baronet's 
character by his impecunious and vagrant life abroad. 
Sir Frederick refused his request with cynical curtness. 
This had taken place upon Sir Frederick's return, now 
close upon a year ago. When he saw the fact of there 
being a Lady Eiversley in the papers, he had jumped to 
the conclusion that this must be the lady he had known 
of old, and thought that she might, at all events, prove 
more favourable to his petition. 

" At all events, as he said to one of his cronies, " I con- 
sider it worth calling on her to see if she would advance 
five or ten pounds." 

Strange to say, he had never altogether lost sight of 
Marion since he had first seen her living with Captain 
Eiversley. He had known of her as Mrs. Gardiner when 
she was keeping house for old Mr. Beecher. That gentle- 
man employed the solicitors with whom at the time this 
man Tewson held the senior clerkship. He had, of course, 
at once recognized her as the Mrs. Somers who used to 
live with Captain Eiversley. He had never regarded them 
as married at the time, and, when he saw this story of an 
unacknowledged wife, it was not unnatural that he should 
arrive at the conclusion that the lady living with Captain 
Eiversley just before his flight was she. On Mr. Beecher's 
death Marion had continued to employ the same solicitors, 
and therefore it was very easy for Tewson, by a few, in- 
quiries from his old companion clerks, to ascertain that 
she had taken her master's name upon coming into his 
money, and was now residing at Cleveland Lodge, Maida 
Vale. That he should have known her as Mrs. Somers is 
also easily accounted for, as it was under that name that 
she was known when she first went to live Avith Captain 
Eiversley. But this was the sum total of Tewson's know- 
ledge. He knew nothing of Marion's past life as Mrs. 
Somers, and it never occurred to him to inquire as to 
whether there was or ever had been a Mr. Somers. 
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And yet, although this man not only did not know the 
story nor even suspect it in the faintest degree, he indi- 
rectly was the cause of the tragedy that ensued. Marion 
lent a more kindly ear to his request than Sir Frederic]!; 
had done. She thanked him for his letter, and gave him 
a five-pound note, with intimation that he need not 
trouble himself to return it till times were prosperous with 
him and he was quite free from his troubles. With profuse 
expressions of thanks, Mr. Tewson took his departure ; 
though when Marion had deemed this but the prelude to 
divers similar requests, she was in some measure right, 
for Mr. Tewson, as he walked away, chuckling pleasantly 
to himself, most decidedly made up his mind to see if more 
five-pound notes were not to be found at Cleveland Lodge 
on future occasions. But Marion was quite wrong in 
thinking that he had the slightest idea of claiming them as 
black mail. His intentions went no further than to 
wheedle the good-natured, comfortably-off lady out of such 
small sums as he could induce her to advance him by a 
piteous tale of undeserved difficulties — such as he had told 
that day. 

Still, every day Marion became more apprehensive that 
her fraud must be discovered, and, when her past was 
dragged to light, what was to become of this thin veil of 
respectability, and this entire into reputable society of 
which she was so proud ? She would be thrust back into 
the life of the adventuress, from whence she had with 
such difficulty extricated herself. She would not, it is 
true, become poor, but still, even her property would be 
more or less at the mercy of her ruffianly husband. But, 
at all events, she thought, if she could save nothing else, 
she might save the shamo of a public scandal. Full of 
this idea, she seized her pen and wrote to Solano a hurried 
account of her interview with Tewson, strongly urging her 
firm conviction that he, Tewson, knew all, pointing out 
the madness of the game they were playing, and the 
probability that, even before another quarter's allowance 
became due to her, Sir Frederick would have been informed 
of the truth. 

"Even you yourself," she went on, " what can you do 
in such a case ? This man will probably be as extortionate 
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as yourself in regard to his share of the plunder. It is 
little likely that you will agree about your respective shares, 
and the consequence is that I remain at the mercy of 
■whichever I fail to satisfy until the explosion comes." 

The receipt of this letter, conjoined with the discovery 
that some one was taking so close an interest in where he 
went and apparently in what he did, made Mr. Solano 
cogitate deeply. It began to occur to him that the draw- 
ing of this pleasant little annuity, which he had settled 
upon himself, might not be unattended with risk, and at 
the same time, if Marion was right in her conjecture, cir- 
cumstances did not go well for its continuance. Yes, he 
muttered, if this fellow Tewson really knows the truth, 
Marion is right, and the game is up. If, on the contrary, 
he has only an inkling of it, it is still getting too risky ; 
but old gamblers like me don't throw down their hand just 
because tbe cards are running a little against them. No, 
it was a handful of trumps, and though they seem to be 
playing unluckily, there is a trick, I think, to be scored, 
although not quite, perhaps, the " vole." What does your 
shrewd man of business do promptly when an annuity 
looks like being paid shakily ? he, if possible, capitalises it, 
and that is what my sweet Marion will have to do. Now, 
let me see, the only question of course is how much I 
think the noble baronet will bear. He has had a good 
year of it since he came home. He has landed more than 
one good " coup" on the Turf, and, thanks to Deblitz, has 
been in two or three goodish things in the city. It is 
something to know, when you want to sell, that you have 
a purchaser who can find the money to buy. He ought 
not to demur to ton thousand pounds. It is little more 
than twelve years purchase, and it is absurd to suppose 
that in all human probability Marion's life will not run to 
over double that time. There is no fear but what he will 
see the pecuniary advantage of it fast enough, but he will 
undoubtedly wince under the idea of parting with so large 
a sum at once. 

And yet to grant delay would be extremely dangerous. 
From the moderation of this man Tewson's first demand, 
I should argue that he is only partially in possession of the 
real state of the case ; a strong presumption, perhaps, that 
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I was not dead when I so undoubtedly ought to have been, 
but he would find some trouble in proving that it was so. 
No, I must have money down, and sooner than not have 
it paid all at once, we must abate our demand. It is not 
asking enough, I know, but if we make the figure too stiff, 
Sir Frederick won't listen to it at all. This settles it. I 
want that money that Marion has got for me badly, for 
the baronet's beggarly allowance does not suffice to procure 
the luxuries that my soul delighteth in. And now, of 
course, I must see her about this capitalising business. 
As for that clumsy oaf who wastes his valuable time dog- 
ging my footsteps, if he is under the impression that I 
cannot lose Lim for twenty-four hours whenever I choose, 
he makes a sad mistake. There are plenty of places in 
London with two entrances, that seem to have been de- 
signed expressly for the purpose of baffling such inquisitors. 



CHAPTEE XXXYI. 



ETHEL S CONFESSION. 




FTER a short struggle "with herself Ethel resolved 
to follow Leslie's advice. It was an awkard situa- 
tion to place herself in, she knew, hut after the 
service he had rendered her, she felt that her re- 
jection of Hainton must be at least clothed in the gentlest 
terms. What became of her scheme of vengeance then ? 
She must simply stand convicted in his eyes of mere idle 
coquetry. Ashamed of the part which she had been play- 
ing, and with her mission of retribution now rendered im- 
possible, it took but little reflection on Ethel's part to 
make her resolve on cutting the entanglement she herself 
had brought about, in the straightforward manner Leslie 
had suggested. That Hainton would call the next day was 
pretty certain, as it was rarely a day passed without their 
receiving a visit from him ; but in order to ensure the set- 
ting this matter to rights as soon as possible, she sent him 
a little note desiring him to be with her about one, as she 
wished to see him particularly. She thought the circum- 
stance of its being a rather unusual hour at which to receive 
visitors, however intimate, might warn him that it was no 
little thing she had to say to him ; and then by way of as- 
suring a fair field for herself, she told Caroline Mangerston 
what she had done. 

" That is a hint, Ethel, I suppose, for mamma and 
myself to make ourselves scarce soon after Mr. Hainton 
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mates his appearance. You intend to precipitate the 
climax, I presume ? How devoutly I wish I could only be 
present to witness his punishment." 

Miss Clothele, it is true, had not very many secrets from 
her friend, but she did not think it necessary to confide 
her present change of intentions to Miss Mangerston. 
She had misgivings that the light recently thrown upon 
part of Hainton's conduct, at all events, would not influ- 
ence that young lady's opinions. That the fair Caroline 
disliked Hainton she was quite aware, though the reason 
of that dislike often puzzled her. 

"When John Hainton received that note he muttered to 
himself after reading it, " That's a settler. Well ! it had 
to be done in the course of the next few days ; it is as well 
got through to-morrow as later ; I have gone too far to be 
able in honour to draw back. She has a right to have the 
option of taking or leaving me." When a man is deeply 
in love with one pretty girl, another will not quite supply 
her place, be she never so handsome ; to slightly para- 
phrase the old song — ■ 

" If she be not fair to mo, 
"What care I how fair she be ? " 

— affection that i;; transferable at a moment's notice is 
never of much account. Hainton duly presented himself 
the next morning at Prince's Gate, and that Miss Man- 
gerston did, after a few minutes, leave him tete-a-tete with 
Ethel had been too common of late to attract his attention. 
Ethel's face gave back no answer in response to a malicious 
smile of triumph that swept across that young lady's 
features as she withdrew. 

" I have sent for you," said Miss Clothele, with a slightly 
nervous tremor in her voice, " to thank you for the very great 
services which I have only just learned that you have ren- 
dered me. Till yesterday I was in perfect ignorance of the 
truth, and looked upon it that the restitution of my property 
had been entirely brought about through the agency of the 
police." 

" You make too much," he replied, " of a very small 
thing. I hope I should have done the same for you if I 
really had been acting in your interests only, but you for- 
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get that upon this occasion my pockets had been picked as 
well as yours. When the hue and cry is up, it is imma- 
terial which of the victims collars the thief." 

" You shall not cheat me of my gratitude in that fashion," 
replied Ethel. 

But before she could go further, John Hainton inter- 
posed. He had all an Englishman's horror of being over- 
whelmed with thanks ; he had to ask this girl to marry 
him, and he was resolved to do his duty handsomely. 

" I would wish," he said, quickly, "that this knowledge 
had come to you later on. I never intended to mention 
it. I could not bear to think that, in answering a question 
that you must have known for some time I should shortly 
put to you, your decision might be influenced by the 
thought that you were paying a debt of gratitude ; I would 
not " 

" Stop one moment, Mr. Hainton," cried Ethel, vehe- 
mently. ' ' Forgive me if I think that I understand the 
quittance of my debt to you far better than yourself. No," 
she continued, rapidly, seeing that he was once more 
about to speak, " listen to me. I have asked you to come 
here in order to confess that I have behaved shamefully 
to you, to hear me plead guilty to having made use of 
every art that the most practised coquette could command 
to enslave you as an admirer. I admit having gone so far 
in the gratification of my whim and caprice ap to entitle 
you to believe that I would be your wife if yov chose to 
ask me ; and own, with the deepest regret, that it has all 
been a mere sham. That I have affected what I did not 
feel, and have striven to induce you to believe that which 
I do not intend by every means in my power ; and now, 
believe me, the greatest kindness I can do you, at what- 
ever cost to myself, will be to save you from the mortifica- 
tion of thinking you could ask such a mean, vain, heartless 
girl for her hand." 

To say that John Hainton was taken aback would be 
a mild way of putting it. That it was possible he might 
have been rejected he knew, and though he certainly did 
not expect such a thing, it would have been no matter of 
amazement had it happened; but that Miss Clothele 
should have been acting in a manner so utterly foreign to 

20 
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herself — and John Hainton flattered himself that ho knew 
her disposition tolerably well — was utterly beyond his 
comprehension. And what could have been her object ? 
How little satisfaction she was deriving from the results 
of her mystification was attested by the flushed face and 
quivering lips with which she had made her confession. 

He was silent for a minute or two, and at length said, 
slowly, " I cannot believe you. There is some unknown 
reason ; you are doing yourself a great injustice. Ethel 
Clothele could not be so mean and pitiful a trickster." 

He was not going to spare her, then. Ealph Leslie had 
misjudged him. She had undergone all the bitterness of 
confession, and now she was to hear what the man she 
had thus treated thought of her. They had changed 
places ; she had meant to have poured forth her scorn 
upon him, while, on the contrary, she had to bear his. 
And it stung her to the soul to think that Hainton, like 
Ealph Leslie, held her in such high esteem that he would 
not believe she could have stooped to do this thing. 

" I tell you it is true," she replied, in low tones. 

" If it is indeed true," he said, "then you must admit 
you owe me some reparation. Will you tell me why you 
desired to inflict on a man, who is unconscious of having 
ever offended you, so bitter a disappointment ? What 
object could you have in using such strenuous endeavours 
to make me miserable ? " 

" I cannot tell you. lean but say that I most sincerely 
repent of having so sinned against you.'' 

" Then, Miss Clothele," he said, resolutely, " I will put 
it in another way. I must insist upon knowing who is my 
calumniator. What lies have been told you to induce you 
to try so cruel an experiment ? " 

" Lies ! " she exclaimed ; "no, do not think worse of me 
than I deserve. It was what I saw with my own eyes 
that induced me to act as I have done. I did it delibe- 
rately to punish you for the great wrong that you have 
wrought upon one very dear to me. It was an unworthy 
revenge to take, perhaps ; and you must also bear in mind 
that I was in total ignorance of the great service that you 
have rendered me." 

" Wrong that I have wrought upon a friend of yours ! " 
said Hainton, with a puzzled expression. 
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But this was more than Ethel could boar. The expia- 
tion of her offence she had borne patiently, by being called 
indirectly a "mean pitiful trickster." He was entitled, 
she held, to deal out some punishment, if he had not 
generosity enough to spare her. But that, when she had 
pleaded what she had, in her own justification, he should 
affect perfect innocence, and presume to be entirely igno- 
rant of the offence which had roused her indignation, was 
more than she could endure. 

" I suppose," she cried, vehemently, recurring back to 
the role she had originally intended to play, in a manner 
that would have delighted Miss Mangerston, "you think 
it nothing to win a girl's heart, to lead her to expect that 
you were about to ask her to become your wife, and when, 
after an absence of some months, you meet her again, to 
greet her as if she was a casual acquaintance, with whom 
you parted a week or two ago. And then, when we 
retaliate, you call us jilts, heartless coquettes, and can 
scarcely express yourselves strongly enough upon our con- 
duct. You know, Mr. Hainton, that you have done this. 
I have heard, indeed, done so more than once. I intended 
to make use of such beauty as God has given to me to put 
you for once in a similar situation ; to tell you what I am 
telling you now, only with this difference, that I should 
have taken care that it was in reply to an express offer of 
marriage, and not as things stand between us now." 

" You must, of course, be alluding to Maude Kiversley ; 
and, upon my word, in that case, I really should have 
thought that it is I who was the victim of ill-treatment. 
I most certainly, before I left England, had paid Miss 
Eiversley most serious attentions, and honestly hoped to 
make her my wife. I was called suddenly away, as you 
know, and the first thing I hear on my return is that she 
is engaged to marry her cousin, Sir Frederick." 

" But," said Ethel, " you had been in England but a 
few hours when I asked you to my dance on purpose that 
you might meet Maude. Knowing what friends we were, 
you might easily guess that if she were in town she would 
have been present at it. You were particularly told it 
was an ' early' affair, and yet you came when it was more 
than half over. There was but little display of a lover's 
devotion in that, I should imagine " 
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" My card said twelve," rejoined Hainton, " and I can 
only say that I arrived within half an hour of that time ; 
the card, I have no doubt, is still stuck in the frame of the 
looking-glass at my rooms." 

" I think you are mistaken on that point. It certainly 
should have been ten," and then Miss Clothele remem- 
bered that it was Caroline Mangerston who had filled up 
and sent that card. " But still, when you did come, you 
hardly went near Maude, nor did you ask her to dance the 
whole evening." 

John Hainton is experiencing some of the trifling incon- 
veniences which will arise when a man has love passages 
in succession with two intimate friends. 

" The first person I met on entering the room was Miss 
Mangerston, and she told me, as part of the news of the 
day, that Miss Eiversley was engaged to her cousin. I 
had heard it already. But how could I suppose that Miss 
Mangerston could be mistaken on such a subject ? I knew 
the intimacy that existed between you and Miss Eiversley. 
There were no people in London whom I should have 
thought more likely to know the truth than yourselves. 
Like you, Miss Clothele, I saw with my own eyes. I saw 
that Sir Frederick was in constant attendance on bis 
cousin. I called the next morning on the Bcverend 
Mortimer, but Miss Eiversley had a bad headache, and 
was unable to see so old a neighbour as myself. Head- 
aches and not-at-homes are tolerably equivalent in the 
London world. It was quite evident that, though Mr. 
and Mrs. Eiversley were at home to me, their daughter 
was not ; Avhile Mrs. Eiversley, although disavowing the 
engagement when I offered my congratulations, did it in 
such a manner as to give me to understand that it tacitly 
existed. Now, Miss Clothele, judge between us. Who 
had most cause to complain of being badly treated ? " 

Ethel was silent, a light was beginning to break in upon 
her. Miss Mangerston had sent him that card. Miss 
Mangerston had informed him of Maude's engagement to 
her cousin, and Miss Mangerston bitterly disliked him. 
The idea began to dawn upon Ethel that Caroline 
Mangerston had no little to do with bringing about this 
game at cross-purposes in which they were all involved. 
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" You make out a good case, Mr. Hainton," she replied, 
gently ; "an unanswerable case, in fact. There seem to 
have been terrible misunderstandings between us all. I 
cannot but think that we have been purposely led into 
them in some measure. Some person or persons, for 
purposes of their own, have thought fit to mystify us, and 
for my behaviour to you I must once more ask your pardon, 
and trust that you will so far forgive me as to allow us to 
remain good friends for the future." 

"I am glad, at all events, that you believe my story 
without further question. If I had behaved as you had 
considered I had, I will own that I should deserve the 
punishment you intended to inflict, though I should 
hardly have thought you would have been so merciless an 
executioner. As for whoever told you that I have before 
been guilty of such conduct, I can only assert that if a 
woman, she has said so out of malice, and that if a man, 
he lies, and now good-bye. True friends I trust we shall 
still remain." 




CHAPTEE XXXVII. 



SOLANO OUTWITTED. 




EN have committed murder for only a little loose 
silver. It is but a few months ago that a 
Spaniard expiated his crime in this country for 
sacrificing a whole family to a mixed lust of greed 
and cruelty. Shillings, of course, represent sovereigns to 
the world's pariahs, as the sleigh full of well-fed travellers 
represents food to the famishing wolves. Messrs. Bidwell 
and Austin, " grand criminals," who went for robbery, on 
the magnificent scale which so characterises this epoch, were 
near becoming millionnaires. As it was for the lightly 
using of other people's names, like the famous Doctor Dodd, 
they only 

"Found some thousands odd, 

A prison, a cart, and a rope in it ; " 

just escaping that latter on account of the milder laws of 
our milder times. The era of throttling has waned, and 
strangulation is no longer considered the best panacea for 
moral diseases, unless of the most aggravated nature. 

Mr. Solano having once conceived the idea of capitalising 
his self-conferred annuity, brooded for some few days over 
this new view of his affairs. The more he thought of it, 
the more enamoured he became of his scheme. A capital 
of ten, eight, or seven thousand pounds was infinitely 
preferable to an annual income of very doubtful continu- 
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ance. No, he thought, give him only a few thousands to 
start with and he would set up for himself in the City. It 
was quite possible that Sir Frederick might never discover 
the fraud that had been played upon him. The baronet 
having once compromised and settled matters with his 
presumed wife for good, the discovery of the imposition 
would be of less value to him. If Tewson really was in 
possession of, or likely to penetrate the truth, he would, 
upon finding the final arrangement had been already come 
to between Marion and Sir Frederick, see at once that 
the information he could give was worth very much less 
than it would have been in the case of the baronet allowing 
his presumed wife an annual income. Even if he knew all, 
Solano thought the baronet could hardly prosecute Marion, 
and unless he did that how could he prosecute him — 
Solano. True to the instincts of his utterly selfish, 
worthless nature, he allowed no thought of his wife to 
influence his actions. He had come to the conclusion 
that this was the better and safer line of conduct to 
pursue for himself. As to how it might concern Marion 
he never even troubled himself to think. Notwithstanding 
his original intention of going abroad, Sir Frederick still 
lingered in town ; but now that the season was about over, 
Solano knew there was likelihood of his patron betaking 
himself to other scenes at short notice. It was highly 
desirable, he thought, that this matter should be arranged 
at once, for that very reason. The ground was mined 
under their feet, and to occupy that position longer than 
absolutely necessary was, of course, not to be thought of. 
" I will go up and see Marion at once," he muttered to 
himself. " And now to hoodwink this fool who thinks he 
can dog my footsteps." 

Mr. Solano was an undeniably clever rogue, but he fell 
into a mistake to which men of his class are prone. The 
overweening confidence he had in his own abilities was apt 
to make him underrate his adversary's capacity. Because 
he had discovered that be was under the espionage of 
Wilkinson, he had jumped to the conclusion that the 
detective was a mere clumsy tyro at his trade. Now, 
Wilkinson happened to be one of the smartest officers of the 
force. He had been, besides, forewarned that he had to 
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deal with a wily quarry, and acting on a hint from his 
friend, Sam "Williams, Wilkinson, in the guise of some- 
thing between a reduced tradesman and a butler out of 
place, allowed Solano first to discover that he was watched, 
and secondly, gave him time to get thoroughly accustomed 
to the personality of the individual watching him. 

" Chaps like that Solano," quoth the ex-detective, " are 
always suspicious, and, if they have any object in conceal- 
ing their visits to people or places, will be always jealously 
careful to see that there is nobody on their trail. If he 
deems that there is no object in concealing his connection 
with his wife, why, you will find her out at once; if you 
don't, let him find out that he is watched, and, when you 
know he has discovered you, change your skin. Accustomed 
to look for you in one shape, he will never dream of your 
turning up in another." 

Solano had noticed the last day or two that his shadowy 
follower was not quite so persistent in his intentions. True, 
he was still followed, but not so continually as before. The 
deduction he drew was, that, whatever the object might 
have been for which he had been so strictly supervised, the 
promoters of that supervision had obtained no information 
that promised to pay them for the expense of it, that they 
consequently were relaxing in strictness, and that, in a 
little more, they would probably abandon it altogether. 
But Solano had arrived at a most erroneous conclusion. 
He had never been watched quite so closely as he was at 
present. He looked round for his accustomed attendant 
as he left his lodgings, and could see nothing of him, but 
Solano was much too old a hand to think, just because he 
did not at once see this man, that he was necessarily 
neglecting his allotted task. He knew he should very 
likely find him following his footsteps before he got very 
far from home. He loitered at more than one shop window 
to enable himself to have a good look behind him. He 
paused for a moment at the entrance of the " Criterion," 
and again convinced himself that the "reduced trades- 
man " was no longer honouring him with observance. He 
took no heed of the smart city gentleman, who, with a 
profusion of watch-chain and shiniest of hats, brushed past 
him and made for the American drinking bar. 
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Now the. usual way to pass through the " Criterion " 
from the Piccadilly to the Jermyn Street side is past the 
buffet, through the side door on the right at the south end 
of the room, and so out at the grill-room entrance. But 
Solano, resolving to leave nothing to chance, had made it 
his business to discover another route, which, starting 
from the first floor, goes through several tortuous passages 
and, eventually descending past the lavatories, brings you 
out into Jermyn Street. This is used only by the 
employes, and never by the public unless conducted that 
way after the theatre for supper to the grill-room. Solano 
ran rapidly up the stairs, darted through a door to the left, 
and proceeded by this comparatively unknown road to the 
other side of the building. Now, as he ran up the steps, 
that smart city gentleman, emerging quickly from the 
American bar, followed him, but — through the passages — 
Wilkinson, for of course it was he, dared not come within 
sight of his man, as in these little used passages another 
person following him would have been certain to attract 
Solano's attention. He pursued him by the sound of his 
footsteps, but when he dashed out at the Jermyn Street 
entrance "Wilkinson discovered that his man had vanished. 
The detective glanced right and left, but could catch no 
glimpse of Solano. 

And now Wilkinson showed his qualifications for his 
profession. He did not even know which way Solano might 
have turned on leaving the building. To pick him up again 
in either the crowd of Eegent Street or bustle of the 
Haymarket was hopeless. If he had utterly lost his man, 
there was an end of it, but remembering what old Williams 
had told him, he thought it was just possible that Solano 
would take a line which would never occur to any less 
astute practitioner. It was possible, he thought, that 
Solano might never have crossed the threshold of the grill- 
room entrance ; at all events, it was his sole chance. If 
Solano had turned right or left or doubled back, then it was 
useless to hope to catch sight of him again to-day. Having 
come to this conclusion, Wilkinson hailed the nearest 
hansom, bade the man draw up close to the door, say that, 
if hailed, he was engaged by a gentleman inside, and await 
further orders. Solano, as he anticipated, shortly came 
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out into Jermyn Street, glanced round to see if the reduced 
tradesman was anywhere to be seen, took no notice of the 
rather overdressed gentleman who was studying the prints 
and pictures in the fine arts shop some twenty paces to the 
east side of the door, and was about to get into the detec- 
tive's cab, when the driver explained to him, as directed, 
that he was engaged. This necessitated Solano's walking 
towards Eegent Street in search of another, which was 
speedily found, and a minute or so more and "Wilkinson 
is tracking Solano to Maida Vale in precisely the same 
fashion that he had followed his wife. As Solano pulled 
up at the door of Cleveland Lodge, the detective drove 
quietly by, making a note of the house as he did so. He 
drove a little further up the road, then got out and dis- 
missed his cab. To prosecute a few inquiries in the neigh- 
bourhood pretty much in the same manner as Solano 
himself had done, was of course very easy, and he presented 
himself at Mr. Prossiter's office the next day with the in- 
telligence that, as far as his observations had carried him, 
the only lady that Solano visited was a Mrs. Beecher, and 
that though, never having seen either Mrs. Beecher or 
Mrs. Somers himself, it was impossible he could identify 
them, yet he had very little doubt that they were one and 
the same woman. 

Solano found Marion anxiously expecting him. " I have 
been wanting to see you for two or three days," she ob- 
served, motioning him to a chair. " There is your money ; 
and now I tell you fairly I am afraid to go on with this 
personation. I have been recognized as Mrs. Somers more 
than once in the last few years, though I have passed under 
the name of Beecher, but of course the explanation was 
easy until you appeared. I had been left a widow and 
married again. But a man so well known about London 
as you were twelve years ago is still more certain to be re- 
collected, and it cannot be long before Fred Biversley hears 
of the connection between us." 

" Likely to be longer than you think," he replied ; " at 
all events, I fancy it will be long enough to serve my turn. 
Biversley certainly would know that Mrs. Somers and Mrs. 
Beecher were one, but please to remember that he has no 
idea that Solano and Somers are the same persons. He 
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has never known me by any other name than I at present 
bear." 

" That matters little," she said, wearily ; " do not lull 
yourself with the idea that no one will arise to inform him 
that his confidential secretary, or whatever you call 
yourself, is Edward Somers, the gambler and speeulator, 
who was ruined some years ago under very doubtful cir- 
cumstances." 

" Eiversley would be very little astonished at the dis- 
covery of those two last amiable weaknesses in my character. 
He has known me pretty much in that way during all our 
acquaintance. The important facts he does not know about 
me, are my name, and that I havo the honour to be your 
husband. But listen, Marion, I too have made up my 
mind that our little comedy is getting rather too dangerous 
to continue ; but I do not mean to have such an unsatis- 
factory last act as you propose. I have come down to 
settle this with you as, for excellent reasons, it is desirable 
my visits here should be very rare. We must capitalise 
this eight hundred a year. You shall take, or rather I will 
for you, a lump sum down, ten thousand pounds if we can 
get it ; if not, as much of it as we can persuade River sley 
to part with." 

" Absurd — that would lead to inquiry, and that to ex- 
posure. I live in dread that this man Tewson will call 
again." 

"Ah! stop a moment," interrupted Solano, "tell me 
exactly what took place between you." 

Marion then described minutely her interview with 
Tewson ; Solano heard her story, and then questioned her 
somewhat closely concerning him. The man had evidently 
never hinted that he was demanding hush-money. He 
had apparently done no more than begged a small loan on 
the strength of having rendered Marion a slight service ; 
Solano was too bold a villain to be easily scared. The ap- 
pearance of this man Tewson, taken in conjunction with 
the surveillance exercised over himself, made him apprehen- 
sive that some one was secretly and silently working against 
him. "With what object he could not tell, but to a man of 
Solano's antecedents there was a probability of their discover- 
ing awkward facts in his earlier career which he would prefer 
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should remain in oblivion. The sooner his scheme of 
capitalisation was carried out the better, as it was quite 
likely, he thought, that he might find it expedient to retire 
with all he could lay his hands on to the Continent. 

He accordingly drew up a letter which, after consider- 
able pressure, he induced Marion to copy, proposing that 
her annual income should be commuted for a lump sum. 
This he undertook to put before Sir Frederick. 

" Only let me persuade him to accede to these terms and 
once get possession of the coin, and then, my sweet wife, 
I will trouble you no more. You shall go your way and I 
will go mine." With which words he nodded carelessly to 
her and bade her good-bye. 

But when, the next day, Solano laid the matter before 
his patron, he found that he had a more difficult task than 
he anticipated. The baronet was by no means in the best 
of humours. He had been more irritated at the breaking 
off his intended marriage and its cause than people would 
readily believe. He had been very much in earnest with 
regard to his cousin, and now not only was all that at an 
end, but also the idea of that more reputable and decorous 
life which he had pictured to himself as leading. The as- 
sumption of the position of a family man, endued with all 
domestic virtues and propriety, seemed for ever beyond his 
reach. Besides, nowadays, he was inclined to be close- 
handed. Unwilling to part with money except to obtain 
some desired equivalent, this proposed ten thousand pounds 
was, no doubt, a large sum to be called to part with. He 
at first flatly refused to have anything to do with it ; vowed 
he had been a fool ever to have granted Marion such a 
preposterous allowance, and talked vaguely of submitting 
the question to arbitration of some sort. In vain Solano 
urged what a saving it would be to him in the long 
run; that he would probably have to pay the annuity 
(or the next five-and-twenty years, whereas ten thou- 
sand pounds represented but little more than twelve 
years' annual income. The baronet listened, but still gave 
an obdurate refusal. Then Solano changed his ground, 
and hinted that Lady Biversley was no more satisfied with 
the existing arrangement than he was ; that the agreement 
guaranteeing her eight hundred a year had no real security 
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for its payment ; and that she wanted a settlement, and 
would be likely to kick up a row, and " wash the family 
linen in public," if she did not get it. 

Sir Frederick gave a low laugh as he replied : " She's 
rather too late. Our marriage is the property of the 
public already, curse her, and they are welcome to know 
all details concerning it, for all I care." 

Then Solano began on another tack, and pointed out 
that it would be, perhaps, possible to beat Marion down 
in her terms. What if they should offer nine thousand ? 

At last the baronet listened with attention. The idea of 
striking a hard bargain, and so getting the best of any 
one, had strange attraction for him in these days. " It is 
too much," he said, " I'll not give it." 

" What, shall I offer her eight thousand five hundred? 
though I doubt her taking it,'' rejoined Solano. 

" No, tell her I'll give her eight, and not another cent.," 
said Sir Frederick. " She may take it, or leave things as 
they are." 

" Well I must do your bidding, but I can really give 
you no hope that Lady Eiversley will accept such an offer 
as that.'' 

" I don't care a rush whether she does or not," replied 
the baronet, and so the interview terminated. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



ETHEL ASKS A QUESTION. 




HEN Ethel came to think over all that had passed 
between herself and John Hainton, she found 
scant cause for satisfaction with her doings of 
the last few weeks. How terribly she had mis- 
understood him, and how badly she had behaved towards 
him. In working out her wild scheme of retaliation, it 
seemed too probable that she had done her dearest friend 
an irretrievable injury. It was more than likely that she 
had separated John Hainton and Maude for life. One 
thing was quite clear to her, that she must make to 
Maude by letter as full a confession as she had made to 
Hainton in person. Then, again, she had also come to the 
conclusion that her intimate friend, Caroline Mangerston, 
was a false and treacherous woman. What were her 
reasons Ethel could not understand, but she thought 
there could be little doubt that Caroline had done her 
best to separate tbose two. She puzzled over it for some 
time, but could make nothing more out of it than that, 
from some cause or other, Miss Mangerston entertained a 
bitter dislike to Hainton, and was perfectly unscrupulous 
as to the means by which she might work him evil. The 
same afternoon Miss Clothele had received a line of adieu 
from Hainton, saying that after what had occurred he 
should leave town immediately; that under the circum- 
stances he preferred wishing her good-bye by letter to. 
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calling ; and enclosing the card which he had received for 
that fatal dance at Prince's Gate. And Ethel saw that he 
was right about the hour. It was hardly possible that Miss 
Mangerston could have made such a mistake by accident. 
The first thing to be done was to write to Miss Eiversley, 
and Ethel had covered a good three sheets of note paper 
before she had succeeded in explaining all her motives. 
" I am afraid, dearest Maude," she wrote, " that you may 
never forgive me ; in attempting to avenge the indignity 
which I considered had been put upon you, I have, it may 
be, done you more harm than if I had been your bitterest 
enemy. I can only implore of you one thing, when, as I 
fervently hope, Mr. Hainton, getting over the intoxication 
of the past few weeks, returns to his allegiance do not 
judge him too severely for this episode. Bear in mind 
that to bring him to my feet I stooped in a way that 
makes my cheeks tingle yet. I employed wiles and arts 
to which you would never condescend ; and, though I 
believe that I could have made him marry me, remember 
that he never asked me, nor do I believe ever really loved 
me. Forgive me, if you can, and rest assured that I 
shall refrain from all such scheming in future. Ever 
your own, "Ethel Clothele." 

She had just finished and sealed this epistle, when Miss 
Mangerston entered the room. 

" How did you get on this morning, Ethel ? " inquired 
that young lady, as she threw her hat on the table. " Did 
you flout that traitor as he deserved ? did you make Mr. 
Hainton understand that change of mind is not solely the 
prerogative of the male sex ? did you laugh in his face, 
and let him know that, when you married, it would be 
something a little higher than a Clumbershire bumpkin ? " 

Miss Clothele looked gravely at the speaker. By the 
new light she had acquired from the scene of the morning, 
she saw in a manner that she had never as yet done, the 
rancorous spite and malice displayed by the fair Caroline. 

"Our talk," she said, quietly, "took a very different 
turn from that you seem to have anticipated. Mr. Hainton 
asked no such question as you supposed, nor is it likely he 
ever will. What makes you dislike him so ? " 
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" 1 — oh ! I don't know ; we dislike people because — 
because, we don't like them ; they have trod on our dress, 
not asked us to dance, or have been prosy when placed 
next us at dinner. He has been rude to me, Mr. Hainton ; 
and you, what made you stay your vengeance ? You know, 
Ethel, that man would have been on his knees to you this 
morning if you had so willed it." 

" And I am very glad to say I did not," rejoined Miss 
Clothele. " What made you put twelve as the hour for 
my dance on Mr. Hainton's card ? " 

" I don't know that I did. I am not sure that I eveu 
wrote it. What makes you ask ? Does he say so ?" 

" You wrote it, and you filled it in for that hour, for 
here it is ; " and, as she spoke, Ethel lifted the card from 
the writing table. 

" A slip of the pen, I suppose," replied Miss Mangerston, 
carelessly. 

" And I suppose it was a slip of the tongue, your telling 
him Sir Frederick was engaged to marry Maude Kiversley, 
when you knew that she was nothing of the kind." 

"Excuse me, Ethel, you are giving me credit for more 
intelligence than I possessed. They were about a groat 
deal together, and it was surely said at the time were 
going to marry. I can't be held responsible for the truth 
of every bit of gossip I hear, and give currency to." 

"You know that is not quite what I mean. I accuse 
you of having deliberately plotted to separate Mr. Hainton 
and Maude Riversley, and further " 

"And further," interrupted Miss Mangerston, springing 
to her feet, "I suppose, of flirting with Mr. Hainton, till 
all London thought marriage must be the end of it ; 
against which of us two do you think the biggest indict- 
ment could be framed ? I think our social judges would 
pronounce me the minor culprit ; but I hate Mr. Hainton, 
and I am as good a hater as the old bear of Bolt Court, 
and I hate this chit of a Clumbershire girl. She was 
coming between you and me, and I would ever work 
mischief if I could, to any woman that did that. Through 
you, if you had not blenched at the last moment, I should, 
at all events, have indulged part of my dislike to Mr. 
Hainton ; you had him tied to the stake, and the whip, so 
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to speak, in your hands, and then you forbore to speak, 
and spared him all the scorn and derision which had been 
so carefully prepared for him." 

" I have behaved badly enough, but nay machinations 
were the mere outcome of your previous ones, nor did I 
ever in the first instance mean to carry them as far as I 
have done. A slight flirtation, in which Mr. Hainton 
could have been severely snubbed, was my first intention. 
After what you have said we can never be the same again. 
You declare you will allow no woman to come between 
yourself and me." 

"I can't help it, Ethel, I cannot bear it!" exclaimed 
Miss Mangerston, bursting into tears; "you do not know 
how I suffer. I love you so very dearly, that to see any- 
body usurping my place in your confidence drives me to 
madness." 

" I am sorry to pain you, Caroline," said Miss Clothele, 
gently ; " but it is impossible we can go on so ; I most cer- 
tainly cannot pledge myself to have but one intimate friend. 
By your own confession you would never scruple to in- 
trigue against any woman with whom I should form a close 
friendship. Don't think I want to quarrel with you, but 
for the future we must live on a different footing." 

At this moment the door opened and the servant an- 
nounced Colonel Leslie. Miss Mangerston snatched her 
hat from the table, and passing the colonel with a hurried 
bow and a half-muttered remark about a raging toothache, 
fled to her own room, not wishing to expose the traces of 
the late storm to Leslie's gaze. 

" I am so glad to see you, Colonel Leslie," said Ethel, 
as they shook hands; "I have to thank you for your 
advice, which I have followed. It was not a pleasant 
business, as you may suppose. At one time Mr. Hainton 
threatened to be harder on me than you anticipated, but 
he let me off lightly at the end r and we parted good friends. 
He has left town for Clumbershire. I have found that I 
have thoroughly misunderstood him, and have been acting 
under most erroneous impressions." 

" However, all is satisfactorily cleared up now, I trust." 

" Yes, I think so," replied Ethel, smiling ; " and though 
Mr. Hainton was not severe with me, don't think that I 
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escaped punishment altogether. He unintentionally gave 
me a slap in the face I well deserved." 

' ' You speak metaphorically, of course ; but surely 
Hainton, badly as you have behaved to him, did not let 
anything very bitter escape his lips." 

" No, but without meaning it he inflicted a severe blow 
on my woman's vanity. I don't believe that Mr. Hainton 
was one bit in love with me. Knowing what I now know, 
and having had time to think it all over, I have come to 
the conclusion that he was seeking, in the first instance, 
to punish Maude in the same manner that I thought to 
punish him, and that finally he got out of his depth." 

" That, I think, is very natural," rejoined Leslie, laugh- 
ing. "Asa rule, I fancy most of us would do that under 
the circumstances." 

" Oh ! I don't know," replied Ethel. " There are some 
of you keep your heads well enough, in spite of your pro- 
fessed devotion." 

' ' You must allow me to differ with you ; don't think me 
rude, but remember I have seen none of your admirers 
tried so hardly as Hainton." 

Ethel raised her hand in deprecatory fashion as she 
said, "Don't scold me any more about that." 

" Forgive mo," he replied, " but you drew the allusion 
on yourself. However, I am not likely to offend again, as 
I have come to wish you good-bye, arid good-bye, sad to 
say, for some time. My leave is curtailed, and I am un- 
expectedly ordered out to India, and consequently, for the 
next two years or so, England will know me no- more." 

" It is very sudden, is it not ? " said Miss Clothele, in a 
low voice. 

" Yes, but my second-in-command is, unfortunately, 
invalided home, so I must go out to take his, or rather, 
my own proper place." 

"• I shall miss you terribly," she murmured. " Who is 
to pull me out of my scrapes now ? n 

" Let us hope that you will get into no more ; my inter- 
ference was rash, but I am happy to think was successful. 
I shall take with me in my exile the proud satisfaction of 
having brought together again the two nicest girls I have 
met with during all my furlough." 
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"And which of us do you like best?" asked Ethel, 
quickly. 

"Ah! that is a question which I regret I am not 
called upon to decide. One is not compelled, you see, to 
make up one's mind aboiit who one likes best until one 
has serious intentions. To ask a girl to give up all the 
comforts of an English home and the pleasures of a London 
season, for a life on the Indian frontier, is to expect so 
much that it keeps one proof against temptation. It is 
safer not to ask questions which can only have negative 
replies." 

He dropped out these last words slowly, for it faintly 
dawned across him that had he not regarded Hainton's 
acceptance as such a foregone conclusion, it was just 
possible that he might have been listened to with favour. 
He knew that he could retire from the service when he 
pleased, and that there was therefore no necessity that his 
wife need ever even go to India unless she liked. 

" What nonsense, Colonel Leslie, as if any woman who 
really loved a man would not go to the end of the world 
with him if he asked her. She'd go to India, the Gold 
Coast, or Siberia, if necessary, of course she would. She 
might not like it, but she'd do it. And now, tell me, 
which do you like best, Maude or me ? " 

" Pray reconsider that question," said Leslie, in a voice 
which shook a little, in spite of his efforts to control him- 
self; "you would not, I know, make a jest of me. Do 
think, after what has just passed, the interpretation I may 
put upon it." 

There was a pause of nearly a minute before she spoke, 
during which Ealph Leslie's pulses throbbed more tumul- 
tuously than they had ever done in the fiercest strife. 

" I know thoroughly what 1 am asking," she replied at 
length, and in a steady tone, though her cheeks flushed 
and her eyes dropped : " I am asking Ealph Leslie to take 
charge of me for life, and promising if he will take me to 
go with him where he wills." 

Ere her speech was well finished Ealph Leslie was by 
her side, and, clasping both her hands in his, exclaimed, 
" This is more happiness than I ever dared to hope for. 
Tell me again, Ethel, if you really mean it." 
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" It is all too true, Ealpli," she whispered. "I have 
asked you to marry me, and unless," she continued, with a 
faint smile, " you are rude enough to refuse, you will have 
to do it. You might have known, if you cared to know so, 
that I always liked you extremely, but it was not till the 
last few weeks, not, in short, until I entangled myself with 
Mr. Hainton, that I knew I loved you. Promise me one 
thing." 

Leslie bowed his head. 

" Promise me that you will try and forget that I had to 
reverse the usual order of things and ask you to be my 
husband ; but I could not let you go to India, and you 
know that you would not have spoken if I had not." 

" I fear that is beyond my power. While memory lasts 
I shall never forget that you had the courage to proffer the 
cup of happiness that I had never dared to hope was 
within my reach ; but, promise for promise, I so dread the 
shipwreck of my newly-found happiness that I am going to 
ask you to pledge yourself that Miss Mangerston shall 
never come between us." 

As he spoke the drawing-room door opened noiselessly 
and Miss Mangerston entered. Absorbed with themselves, 
the lovers failed to catch her light step upon the carpet, 
and at the sound of her own name she paused. 

" I have a superstitious fear of her," he continued. " I 
think she had a good deal to do with the bringing about 
some of the past complications, and, above all, people say 
that more than one of your intimacies has been severed by 
her means." 

"And people's observations do them infinite credit," 
cried Miss Mangerston, in clear and ringing tones. " Yes, 
I dissolved more than one friendship of Ethel's, and should, 
perhaps, have dissolved some more, but for this. Had I ever 
suspected, Colonel Leslie, that you were to become the 
favoured suitor of Ethel's, you would have found your love- 
story not quite so easy to bring to a satisfactory conclusion ; 
but I did not. It is all over now, and if I have sinned 
against you, Ethel, lean only say I would sin once more 
if I had the opportunity. _ Others may love you better, but 
none will ever love you with the mad, passionate devotion 
that I have done : a devotion that brooked neither friend 
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nor lover should be nearer to you than myself. Had it 
not been for Colonel Leslie, I should have gradually made 
my peace with you, little though you may think it ; but I 
despair of beating him. I shall leave you to-morrow 
morning. I cannot bear to stand second where I have so 
long stood first. You will make her leaving easy for 
mamma, I know, Ethel, for the sake of bygone days. As 
for you, Ealph Leslie, I shall hate you to my dying day, 
as having deprived me of the affection of the only human 
being whose love I really coveted." And then, before 
Leslie could interfere to prevent her, Caroline Mangerston 
sprang forward, covered Ethel's hand with passionate 
kisses, and then flinging it disdainfully from her, rushed 
from the room. 

" Jealousy of your love, my dear, I think, has a little 
turned her head, and, perhaps, terror of her influence 
over you has a little upset my judgment ; but you see I 
did not speak altogether without reason." 

" You were right, Ealph, as you always have been, but 
you need never fear that Caroline or any one else can come 
between us now." 

" Good-bye," he murmured. " I must endeavour to 
postpone this India journey if possible, and the sooner 
that is seen to the easier it will be." 

" Then, good-bye ; only remember one thing — If you 
must go, I go too." 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 



CAN YOU PARDON ME ? 




RTHUR RIVER SLEY, although he habitually 
shrunk from confronting the disagreeables of life, 
was now like the traditional rat in the corner, 
compelled to face them. His creditors were not 
clamorous but threatening in their importunities. 
Money he must have, and there was only one quarter to 
which he could now possibly look for it. He must appeal 
to his father. That the Reverend Mortimer should receive 
the schedule of his son's debts and liabilities without con- 
siderable irritation, was hardly to be expected; but, having 
begun life as a younger son himself, and having never, 
contrary to the customs of the Riversleys, involved himself 
in pecuniary difficulties, he further swelled with all the 
virtuous indignation which those amongst us who have 
not fallen invariably feel against the sinners that succumb. 
A man of the Reverend Mortimer's means, who had always 
allowed his son a proportionately fair income, was certainly 
entitled to feel indignant at being called upon to pay a 
couple of thousand pounds, as the outcome of Arthur's 
University career and his first two years' residence at the 
Temple. He at first utterly declined to have anything 
further to say to him, saying that he must take the conse- 
quences of his own folly, and, for the future, he should 
make him a reduced allowance sufficient to procure him 
decent food, lodging, and clothes, as he could not see a 
Riversley quite go to the workhouse ; but that for all the 
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luxuries of life he would henceforth have to depend upon 
his own exertions. 

For the next week the Eectory circle was wondrous 
troubled. The Eeverend Mortimer was no doubt an indo- 
lent man, but, when he has once made up his mind to be 
disagreeable, it is extraordinary the energy displayed by 
the most apathetic of individuals. The rector emptied 
the vials of his wrath not only upon the head of the de- 
linquent, but was liberal enough to include the whole 
family. He snapped at the partner of his bosom as if she 
was answerable for her son's extravagance. He upbraided 
her and her daughters with having combined to bolster up 
Arthur in his belief of inheriting the Latimer estates. He 
sneered at their credulity, utterly ignoring that he had 
been quite as credulous as anybody after the first few 
weeks. When poor Maude gallantly faced the storm and 
attempted to do battle for her brother, she was sharply 
recommended to reserve her eloquence for her own use, as 
there were doubtless milliner's bills and the like liabilities 
coming in on her account. 

"I am awfully sorry, Maude," said the young man, as 
he paced up and down the garden one morning with his 
sister, "to have let you all in for my row. My father 
might confine himself to pitching into me instead of dis- 
tributing his amenities all round. And what I am to do 
exactly, I can't see. Cutting my income down to the 
minimum most assuredly won't help to pay my debts. 
You look harassed to death, and not a bit like the bright 
bonnie Maude we took up to London." 

" Oh, never mind me," she replied. " What we have to 
think about is you at present. Papa may rage, and you 
will have more than one homily to listen to yet, but he 
will pay your debts in the end, never fear. But, Arthur, 
you really will have to work in the future. You have no 
Will-o'-the-wisp inheritance to dazzle you now. When 
papa has a little cooled down, I shall be able to make him 
see that some allowance ought to be made for the disturbing 
influence that exercised over you." 

" You are a dear, good sister," he replied, with a faint 
smile. " My mother tells rue you nearly got your poor 
little nose bit off in standing up for me only yesterday." 
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" Yes," she said, " papa generally listens to what I say, 
but he did set me down on that occasion, and replied that 
he had little doubt that he should shortly hear of my being 
in the like difficulties." 

" My poor Maudie, I hope it is not so ? " he inquired, 
anxiously. " I know that girls' dress costs so much in 
these days, and living with Miss Clothele and her set you 
must have been at times hard put to it." 

" No, no," she said, shaking her head and laughing at 
the anxiety depicted on his countenance. "Don't think I 
am a fellow-criminal. It was hard work, and I am utterly 
ruined, but I managed to make both ends meet. Mamma's 
sisters were very kind to me, and came to the rescue more 
than once." 

' ' And you don't mind that all is at an end between you 
and Frederick." 

"You know, Arthur," she said, gently, " that arrange- 
ment was all your doing — entered into at your persuasion 
— and, as far as I was concerned, mainly to extricate you 
from yoxir difficulties. It was a great relief to me when it 
came to an end, but, from what I have since learned, I can 
duly say I am supremely thankful that I am free. Not 
even to save you, Arthur, could I have consented to that 
engagement knowing what I know now." 

"What! you have heard of still worse doings on 
Frederick's part ? " 

" No, I have heard nothing whatever about him. Don't 
tease me to tell you what it is I have learned — that is my 
secret, a secret which I sincerely hope to confess to you 
one of these days." 

He looked wistfully into her face as if to read her 
thoughts, but, colouring slightly under his keen scrutiny, 
she turned away and walked towards the house. He 
followed her slowly, feeling no little remorse that he should 
have so worried her in London to serve his own ends. He 
was very fond of his eldest sister, and the resolute way in 
which she stood up for him now in the hour of disgrace, 
made him feel still more penitent for bullying her into a 
betrothal which she had disliked. He could no longer 
shut his eyes to the selfishness of his own conduct. He 
had indeed more glozed it over than been blind to it at 
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the time. Plow Arthur Eivcrsley will bear adversity if it 
should come upon him may be doubted, but he has, at all 
events, shown inability as yet to bear too much prosperity. 
In the course of the next two or three days Arthur had to 
endure more than one philippic from the irate rector. At 
the end of that time the Eeverend Mortimer's wrath began 
to calm. He reflected that he should have to pay his son's 
debts in the end, and that it was of no use making his 
own family as well as himself exceedingly uncomfortable. 
Arthur was formally summoned to the study, and there 
his father, entirely dropping the style of snappish and 
irritable harangue to which he had so far condemned the 
culprit, addressed him in good, honest, straightforward 
terms, pointing out to him that though, in consideration 
of his being only yet at the outset of life, and his head 
having been a little turned by this unfortunate will, his 
debts should be paid for him this time, that he must con- 
trive to live upon his allowance for the future, and depend 
for further increase to his income entirely upon his own 
exertions. 

" Eemember," said the rector, in conclusion, "that 
your mother and sisters will chiefly j)ay the penalty of your 
extravagance : there will be no London for them for the 
next three years." 

Arthur winced at his father's final words. He felt more 
remorse for his folly than he had as yet done. He had 
never reflected that his sisters would probably have to bear 
the punishment for his wrong- doings — and they had been 
very kind to him of late ; even Bessie had forborne to 
banter him. Is it not always so ? Do not the women of 
his family always pet and pity the black sheep in his day 
of retribution? An " only son !" one can easily imagine 
his mother and sisters sympathised with and made as much 
of him as if he had been the victim of undeserved mis- 
fortune. 

Arthur walked forth from his father's sanctum, after the 
wont of young gentlemen under such circumstances, filled 
with penitence and high resolve — high resolve, alas ! which 
so often ends in producing no results. 

John Hainton was not likely to be long at Enderly 
without coming across the Biversley family. He met the 
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rector on the Glumford bench. He encountered the young 
ladies in the streets of the town ; and Maude, though she 
greeted him shyly, yet no longer assumed towards him 
that chilling manner which had so repelled him upon the 
few occasions that they had met this year in town. He 
began to turn over in his mind whether it was not possible 
to put things right between them. He wondered whether 
she was aware of what had taken place between him and 
Ethel, or whether she still looked upon him as either en- 
gaged, or about to be, to Miss Clothele. He thought, and 
no doubt rightly, that if Maude could but be made ac- 
quainted with the truth of that episode it would assist his 
cause considerably ; but then he saw no means of doing 
that, unless he should tell her himself, and John Hainton 
pondered deeply as to whether he had the courage to do 
that. The report that he was about to be married to the 
London heiress had, as he anticipated, reached Clumber- 
shire, and he was exposed, upon more than one occasion, 
to awkward congratulations on the subject. It struck him, 
however, as somewhat singular that the Eeverend Mortimer 
never alluded to it in any way, and at length he became 
sanguine that the rectory family were in possession of the 
truth. He would call, and be guided by circumstances. 
It really was incumbent upon him to call, he argued, as a 
matter of ordinary courtesy, and, by way of giving " cir- 
cumstances " every chance, he selected a day when he 
knew the Eeverend Mortimer had a parish-meeting to 
attend, and when he had also ascertained that a neigh- 
bouring cricket-club had invoked Arthur's assistance. 

Mrs. Eiversley received him with the warm welcome he 
had ever counted on at Clumford Eectory, and Maude, too, 
seemed pleased to see him. As for Miss Bessie, a couple 
of years had somewhat mellowed her boisterous manner. 
She was eighteen now, and, though not fully admitted to 
Maude's confidence, had a pretty shrewd inkling of how 
matters stood. She did sisterly service upon this occasion ; 
rattled away and found talk for the whole party at 
luncheon, protested Mr. Hainton must come and. see the 
garden afterwards, and when she had brought him and 
Maude to the verge of the ha-ha, for the purpose of admi- 
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ring some beds of scarlet geranium, bordered with lobelia, 
vanished as suddenly as discreetly. 

" Miss Eiversley, will you pardon me if I touch upon a 
subject I have greatly at heart ? It is nothing much to you, 
perhaps, but it is of great importance in my eyes. I have 
been the credulous victim of much misrepresentation. I 
may say more than that, I have been, with malice prepense, 
made to believe that things were very different from what 
they really were. I know I am not making myself clear. 
It is so difficult to explain without inculpating others — I 
cannot do that." 

" Would it help you if I told you that I had a letter from 
Ethel Clothele, about a week ago ? " 

" Yes ; I think so. It depends upon how much she told 
you. But she owes me some little reparation, and I think 
would behave generously. I wonder whether you can also ? " 

" I don't know that I have anything to behave gener- 
ously about," returned Maude, vainly trying to look un- 
conscious. " She said Miss Mangerston had made a deal 
of mischief between her and her friends, of whom I am one. 
She wrote and explained herself, in my case, and asked me 
to forgive her." 

" And did she not ask you to forgive me ? " 

It was a lucky shot, and Maude's telltale cheeks told 
Hainton that Ethel had made full confession. 

"I don't know what I have to forgive, Mr. Hainton," 
she faltered. 

" My darling, don't fence with me any longer ; I see 
Ethel Clothele has told you everything, that you know the 
whole story of Miss Mangerston's treachery and my mad- 
ness. Believe me, Maude, if I feigned a passion for Ethel, 
it was in all the recklessness of despair, in all the fury of 
jealousy. I never loved woman but you ; and before I was 
compelled to depart at an hour s notice to America, had 
hoped that I was in a fair way to make you love me. 
When I returned, the first thing I heard was of your en- 
gagement. The first time I met you, your own bearing, 
and Miss Mangerston's lips, confirmed it. Can you make 
no allowance, Maude, for the bitter disappointment I en- 
dured ? Did Ethel tell you what took me to America ? " 

"Ethel has told me all, Mr. Hainton," replied the girl, 
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in a low, but clear voice. " From the great service you 

rendered her, to what she is pleased to call " and here 

Maude stopped. 

"Our treachery to you," said Hainton. "Can you 
forgive us ? Can you pardon me, so far as to let things be 
between us as they were before I went to America ? " 

And, though Maude's answer was an almost inaudible 
monosyllable, yet it seemed perfectly satisfactory and in- 
telligible to John Hainton. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

" THEY WILL SAY I KILLED HIM." 

[IE FREDERICK, still lingering in town for the 
purpose of concluding the arrangement he has 
finally entered into with Marion through the 
agency of Solano — to wit — the payment of eight 
thousand pounds down in lieu of any annuity, was startled 
one morning by a letter from Mr. Prossiter. In it the 
lawyer informs him that Solano is identical with one 
Edward Somers, and then proceeds to depict the career of 
Mr. Somers in language more forcible than flattering. Mr. 
Prossiter is so far right in his conjectures, that further 
than some languid feeling of surprise that he should not 
have become acquainted with his secretary's real name 
during all the years he had known him, Sir Frederick felt 
no whit astonished. From what he himself knew of Solano's 
career, he was quite prepared to find that part of his life, 
of which he was in ignorance, had been of much the same 
pattern ; but the lawyer would have been thoroughly satis- 
fied with the dramatic effect he had produced could he have 
seen the start which the baronet gave when he read that 
this Somers had a very pretty wife still living in London, 
though passing at present under the name of Beecher. 

In an instant Sir Frederick saw how he had been duped, 
and at once began to ponder how he was to turn the tables 
on the bold confederates that had plotted such a coup as 
eight thousand pounds at his expense. It was not that he 
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felt altogether resentment. In the life that he had led 
abroad, he had learned to lcok upon such transactions in a 
spirit of liberality not accorded to them by right-thinking- 
people. Against Marion, in particular, he felt no anger ; 
he was merely amazed that she should have had the 
hardiesse to attempt such an imposition. Had it concerned 
her alone, he would probably have made a jest of the whole 
affair, and in the exultation of being quit of all obligatious 
as far as she was concerned, have laughed at the happy 
conclusion of a distasteful liaison. But with Solano it was 
different. He had, sad to say, a morbid jealousy of this 
his mentor in vice. He could not bear to be outwitted by 
this man who had so degraded him, this man who had 
gradually laughed away his sense of honour, who had per- 
suaded him that all was fair in gaming, that the world 
was one continual game of " beggar my neighbour," in 
which if you did not beggar him, your neighbour beggared 
you, and the fewer your scruples and the greater your dex- 
terity, the more likely you were to rise a winner from either 
card, hazard table, or the battle of life generally. He was 
at once bitten with a feverish anxiety to beat Solano, but 
it must be to beat him in his own way, and he quite laughed 
to himself as he thought of the little surprise he should 
now be able to concoct for that worthy's edification. He 
did not in the least contemplate invoking the assistance of 
the law, but to lure Solano on to the completion of his plot, 
and at the last moment show that he was in full possession 
of every particular concerning it, and had it in his power 
to hand the conspirators over to the police if he so willed. 
Marion Somers (to call her by her real name) was the 
daughter of the leading doctor in a good-sized country 
town. Just twenty years ago she fell in love with Edward 
Somers, a dashing young corn-factor, who had just started 
in business in the same place. The old doctor, her father, 
demurred much to this marriage. Somers had already ac- 
quired the reputation of being rather too fond of cards and 
race-courses ; still he was apparently well-to-do, and as the 
young lady was one-and-twenty, and determined to have 
her own way, the doctor made the best of it, and after 
some little delay, the marriage took place. But in a country 
town the community not only interest themselves, but 
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contrive to be exceedingly well informed regarding their 
neighbour's doings, and Mr. Somers speedily found that the 
results of his speculations on the card-table or on the race- 
course, afforded food for much gossip, and were a matter 
of much curiosity amongst the people around him. This 
was no doubt flattering, but it did not at all meet with the 
approbation of Mr. Somers. He was by no means the 
man to hide his light under a bushel, but objected strongly 
even then, although with much less reason than he had 
subsequently, to the fierce light of publicity being thrown 
upon his proceedings. He pronounced the old town too 
dull and stagnant to create a really good business in, and 
announced his intention of migrating to London. Here he 
substituted the Stock Exchange for the corn business, and 
his card-playing and race-going were conducted on a very 
much larger scale. 

Some men, I verily believe, are born innately bad — 
rogues from their very cradle — and Solano was one of 
these. It was neither difficulties nor distress that drove 
him from the right path. He took the wrong from sheer 
perversity. He had excellent business capabilities, and 
could honestly have made a handsome income, only it 
pleased him better to make money by chicanery. The 
utter worthlessness of the man's character was gradually 
revealed to his unfortunate wife. All love between them 
was speedily at an end. There had not, indeed, been 
much left to carry with them to the metropolis, and then 
Solano deliberately set himself to kill Marion's self-esteem. 
He traded upon her beauty to decoy young men to his 
dinner parties, which were invariably followed by cards. 
He incited her to flirt with such of their guests as were 
wealthy, and showed a taste for play, and though it was 
never averred that Marion had gone astray, it was un- 
doubtedly known that Mrs. Somers would go very far in 
her flirtations. Then came the grand crash. That pleasant 
villa in the suburbs, plate, pictures, everything, down to 
Marion's personal jewellery, were swept away, and Solano 
fled to the Continent, leaving his wife to subsist as she 
best could ; his last words to her being — " If you do not 
see or hear of me within a twelvemonth, you may consider 
I am dead, at all events as far as you are concerned." 
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Fortunately for herself, Marion had some three thousand 
pounds which had been left her by an old aunt, and it was 
so tightly tied up, that neither she, nor her scoundrel of a 
husband, could possibly touch it ; and upon the interest of 
this she contrived to scrape along until, some twelvemonth 
after Solano's flight, she met with Fred Eiversley. He 
fell honestly in love with her, and when we remember 
what Marion's life had been, we cannot much wonder that 
she lent a willing ear to his passionate pleading. 

Deserted by her husband, and left to maintain herself 
upon an income that would not, a little while ago, have 
gone far towards paying her dressmaker's bill, Marion's 
existence had been dreary in the extreme. She could not 
but contrast the good-looking Guardsman with the rather 
under-bred men who had hitherto surrounded her and 
paid her such undisguised admiration. Fred Eiversley 
was of a class that she had hardly as yet come across. 
His attentions were very sweet to her — and she wound up 
by falling as passionately in love with him as if she bad 
been a girl in her teens. She owed slight consideration 
to a husband who had shown none whatever to her, and 
speedily yielded to Eiversley's entreaties to make her home 
witli him. He was at that time revelling in all the flush 
of the "Hermit's" Epsom victory, of which mention is 
made in the first chapter of this history. His winnings 
on that occasion enabled him to indulge Marion in many 
of the luxuries to which she had been formerly accustomed, 
and she, though unwittingly, contributed not a little to 
accelerate his ruin. She knew nothing about his real 
means, and, while living with her husband, had been 
accustomed to spend money lavishly. This was, perhaps, 
the happiest time of Marion's life. She lulled herself into 
the idea that Somers would never again cross her path, 
and in the delirium of her passion persuaded her lover to 
marry her. Though eight years his senior, there were few 
handsomer women in town than Marion Somers at that 
time. A little later came Eiversley's crash, and Marion 
was doomed to see her " second husband " follow in the 
steps of the first. Before his hurried departure it had 
been agreed between them that she had better drop his 
name. The few people with whom they came in contact 
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regarded Marion as Mrs. Kiversley only by courtesy, and 
it was accordingly settled that she should take the name of 
Gardiner, which hadbelonged to some of her mother's family. 

Sir Frederick, after much meditation, came to the con- 
clusion that in the first instance he would call at Cleve- 
land Lodge and see Mrs. Somers. He felt a little curious 
to see how far she would have the courage to persevere in 
her imposture. He, accordingly, the day after he received 
Mr. Prossiter's letter, presented himself at Cleveland 
Lodge and sent in his card. Nervous and apprehensive 
as she was of discovery, Marion guessed, the moment she 
saw it, that he knew all. He was scarcely likely, she 
deemed, to pay her a visit, unless the knowledge had come 
to him that she was not his wife. " He has learned," she 
muttered bitterly, " that I am only a woman who dared to 
risk a bigamous marriage for love of him." She poured 
a stiffish dose of sal volatile into a little cold water, drank 
it off, and then braced herself to confront her visitor. The 
dread of danger is usually worse than its actual reality ; 
now that the bolt has actually fallen, Marion's nerve re- 
asserts itself. It was with head erect that she swept 
regally into her drawing-room to receive Sir Frederick. 

He rose and bowed low in return to the stately bend 
with which she greeted him — " I must apologise, madam, 
for this intrusion," he said, in tones of studied coldness, 
" but I thought, perhaps, that the business matters 
between us could be better arranged by an interview than 
through a third person." 

She was not a whit deceived by his speech. She felt 
just as sure that he was in the possession of the truth as 
when she first read his card. " It would have been better, 
Sir Frederick," she replied, in tones cold and steady as his 
own, " that you could have met me at our first interview 
with that friendship which, at least, I had a right to expect 
in memory of old days. You would have found no dis- 
position to impose hard terms upon you. I would have 
conformed to any reasonable wishes on your part. You 
fell into the mistake," she continued, with a tinge of 
sarcasm in her voice, " of bullying a woman who was fool 
enough to remember that she had once loved you." 

" And suppose, madam, I was to point out to you that 

22 
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I am really unable to find such a sum as eight thousand 
pounds. Would you consent to some considerable abate- 
ment of it ? " 

He was playing with her as the cat plays with the 
mouse in its claws — and she knew it as well as he did. 

" I would say, you shall give me what you can. I 
would ask you for nothing, if it were not that, if I fail to 
find something approaching that sum, then the worst that 
can come to me will befall me." 

" I find you much more amenable to reason," he said, 
with a sneer, " than when you did me the honour to call 
upon me in Chesterfield Street. Perhaps a suspicion that 
I have been somewhat enlightened of late regarding your 
past history may in some measure account for it." 

" There is surely no need for further fencing," she 
replied, scornfully; "whatever you may have to allege 
against me, say it." 

" I don't know that I have so very much to say," replied 
the baronet; "I certainly have discovered that you 
showed a very pretty talent for mendacity concerning 
your first husband." 

" Yes," she cried, passionately ; " I lied to you in all 
but my name ; but remember what I had gone through. 
The pinched starved life I was living when we met. I, 
who had been accustomed to flowers, carriages, and the 
xree command of money. I had changed all this for a 
garret, hard fare, and merino dresses. The admiration to 
which I had been accustomed was gone. Holding myself 
a widow in fact, though not in reality, there was not one 
of all the men, who had feasted at my husband's table, to 
whom I would have surrendered myself. At my husband's 
bidding I lavished smiles on these men, which were repaid 
with bracelets, flowers, and insult, if not in word, in 
manner. Your delicate homage was so different to any- 
thing I had before experienced. What wonder that I 
listened to you! I thought you rich. You offered me 
the luxury of my old life, combined with the greatest 
luxury of all, a protector whom I could — nay, did love — in 
the place of one whom I had learned to hate, fear, and 
despise. If I urged you to marry me, it was because I so 
feared to lose you." 
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She ceased. Sir Frederick paused for a moment, rather 
astonished at the storm he had called forth. Was she 
acting ? he thought. He knew too well how women can 
counterfeit on these ©ccasions. 

" Yet," he said, at last, " in spite of all your present 
protestations, when you paid me your visit of a few weeks 
back, and knew that I must regard myself as legally 
married to you, you asserted your determination to insist 
upon every right the law allowed you." 

" Can you make no allowance, Frederick, for an angry 
woman, who, seeking you with all the memories of the 
old days crowding thick upon her, was bitterly disappointed 
with the coldness of her reception ?" 

"And you, madam," he returned, fiercely, "if you 
deem I deal harshly with you, I, in my turn, will ask if 
you can make no allowance for the bitterness of a man's 
disappointment, who finds his forthcoming marriage 
broken off through the malicious interposition of a former 
mistress." 

" Spare me," she cried. "It's the truth — I swear it — 
I had cheated myself into the belief that Somers was dead, 
at all events to me. I had never heard from or of him 
since the day he left me. I did not know he was even 
alive till he called upon me here on your account." 

" And since that, I suppose, he has pulled the strings, 
and your letters have been written at his dictation." 

She bowed her head. 

" And now may I ask what share of the plunder does 
this precious husband of yours claim ? " 

" AH," she replied, in a low tone. 

The baronet indulged in a low whistle. Nobody was 
better aware of Somers' or Solano's rapacity than he was, 
but he certainly, up to this, had looked upon it that the 
confederates had purposed dividing the spoils between 
them, in some shape. "And yet," he said, "with all 
this kindly feeling towards me, in memory of old days, 
you would have connived at my being robbed to this 
extent — a robbery, too, which was to benefit you not one 
shilling." 

" I dare not do otherwise," she returned. " I always 
was afraid of him, and I have a greater dread of him now 
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than ever. He threatened, if I did not do as he ordered 
me, to come and live here. I so loathe him, that I would 
suffer anything rather than that ; and forgive me," she 
continued, " hut I have no longer courage to face poverty. 
He vowed to have his share of my home, and all that I 
have, if I failed to ohtain this money from you." 

" A mighty pretty confession," exclaimed a voice, 
hoarse with passion, that came from the lawn outside ; 
" hut as that whimpering fool has thought fit to make it," 
exclaimed Solano, stepping through the open French 
window, " I shall change my ground. You have scored a 
trick, Eiversley, and now I want to know what the devil 
you are doing in my house ? " 

The sullen scowl on the haffled ruffian's brow was not 
lost upon Eiversley. He read Solano's rage and disap- 
pointment in his face, and revelled in it. It was his hour 
of triumph, and he intended to make the most of it. He 
could recall times when Solano had meted out cynical and 
authoritative commands, which had made his pulses 
tingle, and — only he was too deep in the toils — would 
have been fiercely resented. Now it was his turn. His 
old tutor had tried to deceive him, and he had him at his 
mercy. 

"You always were good at brag, Solano, and I know 
you have plenty of nerve, hut, my friend, you will have to 
face twelve of your countrymen for this impudent attempt 
to extort money." 

" Good. We shall see what will come of it; the town 
will understand Sir Frederick Eiversley a good deal 
better than they do now before my defence is concluded. 
As for my sweet wife there, she will have been taught a 
lesson in the obedience she owes to a husband." 

Marion literally cowered before the vengeful glance 
that Solano threw at her. Her terror of him was only 
too evident. Sir Frederick could be ruthless as any man 
in his behaviour towards a woman, but he could not have 
raised his hand against her ; to him it appeared that 
Marion was in dread of physical violence. He had no in- 
tention of allowing that, while at the same time it amused 
him to see the usually cool and passive Solano thrown so 
utterly off his balance. In the gratification of his own 
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resentment he resolved to goad and still further madden 
him. 

" You look like a wife- beater," he said, in cool con- 
temptuous tones, after a pause of some few seconds. 
" Eemember, I don't intend to permit any violence to this 
lady." 

" How I arrange my differences with my wife is no 
concern of Sir Frederick Eiversley's. I certainly don't 
mean that you shall interfere between us. Now, perhaps, 
you will be good enough to go." 

" No," rejoined the baronet, coolly. "I shall send for 
a policeman, and give you in charge. I cannot leave 
this woman at the mercy of your brutal temper." 

Solano made a step or two forward, but mastering 
himself by a supreme effort exclaimed, fiercely, " Give me 
in charge ! On what grounds, pray ? " 

" Go, oh I for Heaven's sake, go," cried Marion, as she 
threw herself between them. " You can do nothing for 
me, I have returned to my slavery. When he looks like 
that, I know of old he means mischief." 

" Nonsense, Marion, I have little cause to love you at 
present, but you stood to me once, and I can't leave you 
at the mercy of a craven tiger like that." 

Solano's eyes glittered with all the fierce cruelty of the 
animal he had been compared to, as he sprang forward on 
his foe. Fred Eiversley had been counted a good man 
with his hands in his old Guardsman days, and, swinging 
Marion on one side, met his adversary's rush with a 
straight left-hander that sent him reeling back with the 
blood trickling from his lip. But Solano had never lacked 
animal courage ; his blood was now thoroughly up, and 
no sooner had he recovered himself than he dashed in 
again at his adversary like a wild cat. He would probably 
have had but little chance with the baronet, on account 
of the latter's pugilistic knowledge, but he received un- 
forseen assistance from Marion once more throwing herself 
between them. Solano, now thoroughly mad with rage, 
struck her to the ground without a moment's hesitation. 
She clutched at Sir Frederick as she fell, and he, on his 
part attempted to save her; the consequence was, that 
for a moment he was almost defenceless. Solano seized 
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the opportunity quick as lightning, struck his adversary 
in the face with all his strength, and immediately closed 
with him, and then began a savage struggle for the 
mastery between the two men, that from the occasional 
fierce ejaculations that escaped their lips boded scant 
mercy for the conquered. They were pretty evenly 
matched, but Solano, it was speedily evident, was the 
more powerful man of the two. They swayed backwards 
and forwards in their strenuous efforts to throw each 
other. More than one chair, or table strewed with drawing- 
room knick-knacks, was overturned as the two men reeled 
against them. And now once more the contest brings 
them back to where Marion still lies senseless on the floor. 
Again is the luckless woman destined to work her ally's 
undoing. As Solano forces his foe backwards, Sir Fred- 
erick's feet catch in the prostrate woman's draperies ; 
with a supreme effort Solano hurls him backwards, and 
he comes to the ground, his head crashing heavily against 
the fender as he does so. Solano rained a shower of 
blows upon his senseless victim's face, and then, springing 
to his feet, gazes round for a minute at the scene of 
confusion. 

Casting one glance at the bruised and battered counte- 
nance of his fallen foe, he muttered, " A settlement you 
hardly expected, my worthy friend, I fancy," and then 
proceeded to wipe the traces of the contest, as far as 
possible, from his own face. He next raised his wife, 
dashed some water in her face, and endeavoured to recover 
her. " The jade," he growled, " it's like her perversity. 
I have no time to spare, and of course want all the money 
she has in the house, and she persists in remaining in- 
sensible. She had, I recollect of old, a knack of fainting 
away for considerably over the customary period. But I 
must be off. The sooner I make tracks for the Continent 
again the better. Eiversley, when he comes round, is not 
likely to stop at anything in his thirst for vengeance." 
Here Solano once more looked towards his senseless foe ; 
an uneasy expression crossed his countenance as he did so. 
Another second and he was kneeling by Eiversley's side, 
and drawing back the lid, peered anxiously into the pros- 
trate man's eye. Another moment and his nervous fingers 
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were feeling for the baronet's pulse. A great awe fell 
upon him as neither heart nor pulse responded to his 
touch. He then raised the head, and saw to his horror a 
frightful wound in the back of the skull, the consequence 
of Sir Frederick falling across the fender. Solano turned 
white to his very lips as an inkling of the truth flashed 
across him. "Dead! can he be dead ?" he muttered, as 
he gently lifted the baronet on to the hearth-rug ; " and 
they will say it is I that have killed him." Solano, as it 
has been said, had plenty of animal courage, but it was 
small wonder that he shivered now as he realised what he 
had done, and what would be the probable consequences 
to himself. For a minute or two he paused to think what 
he had best do. Then, as it flashed across him that no 
one had seen him enter the house, the instinct of self- 
preservation urged him to seek safety in flight. Silently 
he vanished through the French window, with an execra- 
tion upon the evil destiny that had caused him ever to 
enter it, and as he sped through the sunshine thought with 
horror of the awful stillness he had left behind. 














CHAPTER XLI. 



TRIED FOE MURDER. 




QUAETEE-OF-AN-HOUR had elapsed, and the 
solemn stillness remains unbroken. Then Marion 
battles her way back slowly to sensibility, raises 
herself, and with a dazed expression looks round 
upon the scene of Fred Eiversley's death. Almost at once 
his inanimate body catches her eye, and, with a shriek that 
rings through the house, she rushes to the bell, pulls it, 
and though not comprehending the truth, falls by his side 
in a fit of hysterical weeping. That shriek and that 
violent peal on the bell, so different from their mistress's 
usual quiet ring, brought both cook and parlour-maid to 
tbe drawing-room as quick as their legs could carry them. 
At the sight of her sobbing mistress, the disordered room, 
and the baronet's prostrate form, the parlour-maid gave a 
shriek and looked upon the verge of following Marion's 
example ; but old Catherine was made of sterner stuff ; 
she seized the girl by the arm, shook her sharply, and 
exclaimed — 

" No nonsense, you fool ; you haven't got time to faint ; 
run for the doctor as fast as you can, and leave me to 
take care of the mistress." 

The girl found the doctor fortunately at home, and he 
was speedily on the scene of action. A minute or two 
sufficed to show him that Marion's was a case of violent 
hysterics, brought on, in all probability, by some great 
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shock ; telling Catherine to get her mistress to bed as 
soon as possible, and that he would come and see her 
again in a few minutes, he turned his attention to the 
other patient, and then his countenance became very 
grave ; both pulse and heart were silent ; and as he sur- 
veyed Fred Eiversley's battered face, it was but too evident 
that he had met a violent death. When he raised the 
head, the cause of death became at once visible; " Back 
of the skull driven completely in," he muttered, "no doubt 
by a blow, and a tremendously heavy blow, too, it must 
have been ; inflicted probably by a thick stick or bludgeon ; 
it might have been a poker," and the doctor glanced round 
for the fire-irons, but there were none, they having been 
removed for the summer. When the baronet fell, he not 
only fell with all his weight on the back of his head, but 
with the whole of Solano's on the top of him. Had he 
been left in his original position, the doctor would have 
perhaps come to a different conclusion as to the cause of 
the blow ; but, as we know, Solano lifted his luckless foe 
on to the hearth-rug before his flight. Having decorously 
composed the corpse, the doctor proceeds to shut and 
fasten the French windows, then quitting the apartment 
locks the door and, taking the key with him, proceeds in 
search of Catherine. Handing the key over to her, he 
cautions her against letting any one into the room before 
the arrival of the police, to whom, he tells her, he must 
at once give information as to what has occurred. He 
then follows her to her mistress's bedside, but Marion is 
in no state to give any account of what has taken place, 
even if it had been the doctor's province to inquire con- 
cerning it. She passes from one fit of hysterics to another, 
and having further prescribed and given assurance to 
Catherine that he will call again in the course of a few 
hours, the doctor took his departure. He shook his head 
gravely as he walked down the little drive, and said to 
himself, " The officers of the law, I fear, will get nothing 
but passionate weeping and incoherent utterances from 
Mrs. Beecher for the nest few days." 

The news of Sir Frederick Eiversley's murder spread 
through London like wild-fire, and was to the public, in 
the first instance, so shrouded in mystery, as to occasion 
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very great excitement. From Marion, as the doctor 
anticipated, the police could extract no information ; all 
that the parlour-maid could say was that she admitted the 
dead man, who had rather astonished her by asking for 
Lady Eiversley. She had admitted him because her 
mistress was expecting a Lady Eiversley to stay with her, 
and had given orders that any visitors who might inquire 
for Lady Eiversley were to be shown in, and that upon 
one previous occasion, another gentleman had called upon 
a like errand. This, and the medical evidence, was all 
that the papers contained concerning the crime. Nobody 
had been known to enter the house about the time of the 
murder, nor known to leave it, and the public began to 
speculate actually as to whether Mrs. Beecher was herself 
the culprit. 

But Scotland Yard had strong grounds for believing 
that they knew all about it. Inspector Wilkinson at once 
confided to his brother officers, as they sat in conclave, 
that Solano, Sir Frederick's right-hand man, was no other 
than the notorious Edward Somers, and that the soi-disant 
Mrs. Beecher was, he felt pretty sure, his wife. Now 
"Wilkinson, thanks to the investigation he had conducted 
for Mr. Prossiter, knew not only where Solano lodged, but 
also what were his habitual haunts. It was speedily ascer- 
tained that Solano had not been seen at his lodgings since 
the murder ; and not four hours after Solano fled from 
Maida Vale, the electric wire conveyed the intelligence 
that he was wanted on the charge of murder, not only to 
all the leading English sea-ports, but to all the police 
centres of the Continent ; and the fugitive was far better 
known to the Continental police than he was to the 
English. In the meanwhile, a warrant for his appre- 
hension was taken out, and Inspector Wilkinson and. his 
myrmidons were busily seeking at railway stations and 
amongst cab-drivers for by what route the criminal had 
escaped to the Continent. 

But a man like Solano would pretty well divine all that 
the police would do under these circumstances. 

" Points against me," he thought to himself as, leaving 
Cleveland Lodge behind him, he walked steadily away in 
the direction of Kilburn ; — " They know I am Biversley's 
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right-hand man. Secondly, I have been closely watched 
lately. Points in my favour : Nobody noticed me enter 
Cleveland Lodge, or saw me leave it ; but no, I cannot 
brazen it out. He must have got his information some- 
where, and whoever is in possession of that information 
Anows, naturally, that Marion is my wife, and will natu- 
rally suspect me of being in some measure concerned in 
this disaster." 

But Solano quite laughed at the idea of attempting to 
escape to the Continent. That no more occurred to him 
than it did to go near his own lodgings. He tramped 
steadily forwards towards Kilburn, turned up the Belsize 
Road, then, having made his way across Primrose Hill 
and the Begents Park, turned up the Euston and Penton- 
ville Boads, until he came to Islington. 

Accustomed as he was to depart without beat of drum, 
Solano habitually carried a large sum of ready money 
about with him. On arrival at Islington, he did a little 
shopping : filling his pockets, and carrying one or two 
small parcels, he finally bought a very modest carpet bag, 
and having bestowed his accumulations within it, asked 
permission to leave it at the shop at which be purchased 
it for an hom\ By the end of that time he was in pos- 
session of a quiet lodging in St. Peter's Street, and pro- 
ceeded to fetch his carpet bag. His plan was to remain 
here tranquilly for the nest three or four months, till such 
time, in short, as the hue and cry had abated, then to 
make his way across by the night mail to Ireland, and 
joining the Allan steamer at Lough Foyle, make his way 
through Canada to the United States, and but for the 
veriest accident, there was little doubt that he would have 
succeeded. 

A fortnight had elapsed, and, though the public were 
now in possession of the main facts of the case, and knew 
that Solano, alias Somers, was the suspected man, yet 
Scotland Yard was utterly baffled as to what had become 
of the supposed criminal. The more knowledge they had 
of the facts, the more excited the public grew about the 
case. They were aware that Mrs. Beecher, the woman in 
custody, and who was actually present when the murder 
was committed, was, in reality, Mrs. Somers, and had 
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claimed to be Lady Kiversley, and that it was this claim 
which, deemed valid by the murdered man, had occasioned 
the rupture of his marriage with his cousin. In a cause 
celebre, that concerns one of themselves, the interest of 
society knows no bounds. Applications for seats, should 
Solano's trial come to pass, were likely to be as numerous 
as for a first night of Albani, Patti, or other great star of 
the operatic world. Inspector Wilkinson, woefully dis- 
appointed at Solano's mysterious disappearance, once more 
takes counsel with old Sam Williams. 

" If the earth had opened and swallowed him up," quoth 
Mr. Wilkinson, ruefully, "he couldn't have vanished more 
completely, and left no trail behind him." 

" It's an awkward case," returned Williams, " I always 
told you he was about the foxiest I ever was in chase of. 
That you can't find out how he left London, nor track him 
at the sea-ports, nor hear of him on the Continent, I am 
not surprised at. I should think it's a great question 
whether he has left London ; but that he is still in England, 
I'd bet level money ; but Avhere or how you are to come 
across him, now, I honestly confess I can't make out." 

But accident revealed what seemed likely to baffle all the 
exertions of the police. Old Sam Williams happened to 
have a friend who kept a comfortable hostelry at the corner 
of St. Peter's Street, and, smoking a pipe one evening in a 
snug little parlour behind the bar, to Williams' astonish- 
ment, the very man for whose apprehension there was no 
less than three hundred pounds reward offered, and for 
the seizure of whom, all the energies of Scotland Yard 
had been brought to bear, walked quietly in, and called 
for a glass of brandy-and-water. The crafty ex-detective's 
eyes twinkled. " Jimmy," he said to his friend, " here's 
a pile of money in our pockets — just you be ready to come 
to my assistance the minute I hollers for you. I have no 
time to say more." He then quickly opened the parlour 
door, passed through the hatch of the bar, and as soon as 
he found himself between Solano and the door, threw 
himself upon him, crying, " Help me, Jimmy, help ! " 

Solano was taken utterly aback, and, before he could 
shake the old man off, the landlord had come to his assist- 
ance. The pot-boy, and other bystanders, of course took 
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part with the master of the house, though only suspecting 
the culprit had been guilty of ringing the changes or other 
petty larceny. Solano speedily succumbed to the odds 
against him, and fiercely demanded the cause of this un- 
warrantable attack. 

" It won't do — the game's up — I am old Sam Williams, 
of the detective force of your time, and I tell you, Ned 
Somers, I know you." 

From that out Solano never opened his lips. He knew 
that Williams was right, and that tbe game was indeed 
up, now that he was recognized as Edward Somers. He 
remained mute as a hunted wolf, until he was duly handed 
over to the police, and the morning journals contained a 
sensational paragraph, headed, "Capture of Edward 
Somers, alias Solano, supposed murderer of Sir Frederick 
Riversley." 

But although there could be little moral doubt about 
Solano's guilt, the crown lawyers, when they came to get 
up the case, found that to prove it legally was not quite so 
easy. As wife of the prisoner, Marion's lips were sealed. 
She could bear testimony neither against him nor in his 
favour. Then, on the day of the murder there was no one 
who could say that he was ever actually on the premises ; 
no one had either seen him enter or leave the house. But 
in spite of these points in his favour, when the trial took 
place circumstantial evidence rolled up against him and 
accumulated like a snowball. The dead man's bankers 
produced an order to pay £200 quarterly to Mrs. Beecher's 
account. That Mrs. Beecher was Mrs. Somers was not 
only admitted, but proved by the defence. The parlour- 
maid testified to admitting a Mr. Solano upon two occa- 
sions to see her mistress, and swore positively that Mr. 
Solano and the prisoner at the bar were one and the same 
individual. That Mrs. Beecher, on the strength of her 
bigamous marriage, had extorted an allowance of eight 
hundred a year from the late Sir Frederick, the evidence 
went satisfactorily to show. That Solano had been a 
species of half-secretary, half-confidential agent, to the 
unfortunate baronet was well known. Amongst the dead 
man s papers were found some indirect memoranda, which, 
read by the lights the court possessed, could only refer to 
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the arrangement between Mrs. Beecher and Sir Frederick 
having been negotiated by Solano. Witnesses were found 
who had seen the prisoner in the vicinity of Cleveland 
Lodge on the clay and about the time that the crime must 
have been committed, and finally came the damning fact 
of his having absconded before it was possible any rumour 
of the murder could have come to his ears. 

The circumstantial evidence was overwhelming, and the 
prisoner's counsel, in his speech for the defence, confined 
himself principally to reducing the crime from murder to 
manslaughter. He argued eloquently that this was no 
cold-blooded, premeditated assassination, but the result of 
a violent quarrel between the two men, which, unfor- 
tunately for his client, had terminated fatally. He urged 
that the irony of fate had never been more relentlessly 
displayed, that the one witness who could have cleared his 
client of the fouler charge had her lips closed from her 
hapless relationship to the prisoner. " What motive," he 
asked, " could his client have had in compassing Sir 
Frederick Eiversley's death ? He was holding an honour- 
able and probably lucrative position under the dead man. 
That he was a party to, or if they liked better, a prime 
mover in, the audacious imposition so successfully attempted 
by his wife, there could be little doubt. But it was 
palpable to every one that the benefit the Somers were to 
derive from the fraud must terminate with Sir Frederick's 
life. Was it not more likely that the baronet, having 
detected the imposition practised on him, went to Cleve- 
land Lodge to inform Mrs. Somers that her impudent lie 
was discovered ; that there encountering the prisoner, Sir 
Frederick's bitter reproaches led to high words between 
them. Upon finding the deception practised upon him by 
his confidential servant, it was likely that the dead man 
would not have measured his words, but spoken his mind 
strongly. The altercation would probably wax higher and 
higher, till, all control of temper being lost on both sides, 
a violent struggle took place between them, which, melan- 
choly to relate, terminated in the death of Sir Frederick 
Biversley. What more natural than that his luckless 
client, horrified at the result, and taking in at one glance 
the awful position in which he was placed, should, losing 
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his cooler judgment, yield to humanity's first instinct in 
time of danger and seek safety in flight ? He contended 
that this was no case of murder, all the evidence tended to 
show it one of manslaughter, and he trusted that the jury 
would not be prejudiced against his client for the folly he 
committed in not at once surrendering himself to justice." 

The prisoner's counsel proved successful, insomuch that 
Mr. Solano saved his neck at the expense of penal servi- 
tude for life. 

Although the inmates of Clumford Eectory were most 
unfeignedly shocked at the fate of the luckless baronet, 
yet it made a most important difference to them. Sir 
Frederick died intestate, and the consequence was that the 
Eeverend Mortimer not only became Sir Mortimer Eivers- 
ley, but, as next of kin, succeeded to the whole of the 
Latimer estates, and Arthur in reality occupied that posi- 
tion in which for twelve months he had dreamed he stood. 
The Eeverend Sir Mortimer was quite the man to punc- 
tiliously observe all the conventionalities of the occasion. 
He put his family into the deepest mourning, had added 
one hundred pounds to those already offered by Lord 
Lithfield and the Government for Solano's apprehension, 
insisted that, under the peculiar circumstances in which 
Maude had stood to the late baronet, her marriage with 
Hainton should not take place for a twelvemonth, and then 
proceeded to confer with his lawyers upon the unexpected 
inheritance that had fallen to him. 

Mr. Prossiter so far belied the traditions of Prossiter, 
Chudkins & Sons as to actually promise to have Ethel 
Clothele's marriage settlements ready in something like 
reasonable time. Lord Lithfield, who has insisted upon 
being best man to his old friend, warns the lawyer that he 
will find himself taking a leading part in a dramatic situ- 
ation not of his own contriving if he does not bustle along 
this time. 

" You see, Prossiter," observed the Viscount, " that, at 
our time of life, we have no time to lose, and, if you 
tamper with the impatience of an irascible dragoon like 
Ealph Leslie, upon my word I should not be surprised if 
he were to pitch the settlements out of the window and 
you after them." 
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" I tell you what, Colonel," said Frank Blanford, the 
first time he encountered Leslie after learning the news of 
his engagement, "don't think we are going to let you oil 
that dinner you promised us if your mission was success- 
ful. Pray accept my best congratulations, and allow me 
to remark that if I only succeed about a tenth as well in 
all my undertakings, I shall call it ' good enough.' " 

Balph Leslie gave a great dinner to his old bachelor 
friends a*t the Theatine a couple of days before his 
marriage. He made Frank Blanford his vice-chairman, 
who showed great capacity for the situation, insomuch as 
he not only swallowed an inordinate quantity of claret 
himself, but induced all those in his vicinity to do likewise. 

It was late in the evening, as he was smoking some- 
where about his sixth cigar, when that young philosopher 
was heard to observe in a voice a little thickened with the 
wine he had imbibed — 

" Conventionality be hung, Mrs. Maddingham, and her 
teaching be shot ! "Why, there's the Colonel, with Nature 
up, simply won in a walk." 

Frank Blanford was apt to become a little slangy in his 
cups. 

Marion Somers disappeared from Cleveland Lodge 
before the trial, vanishing for ever from the eyes of her old 
associates. Down at a small watering-place in Devon lives 
a lady who, attired always in deep mourning, spends most 
of her time and her income in the service of the poor. 
She is known only to the rector of the parish, and shrinks 
painfully from any overtures that those of her own 
apparent station may make towards acquaintance. 

It is whispered that she once figured as heroine of some 
tragedy of the law courts ; but her retired life precludes 
much gossip concerning her. 



THE END. 
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AND CONTAINING 

1,350 Pages, 4,000 Recipes and Instructions, 1,000 Engravings, 
and New Coloured Cookery Plates. 



Mrs. Beeton's Book of Household Management has long been acknow- 
ledged the best of its kind, and is now in daily use in hundreds of thousands of homes, 
receiving thereby the greatest honour which in this country has ever been paid to a 
Cookery Book. The APPENDIX which is now added gives several Hundreds of 
Hew Recipes, and Hints without number in all departments of Cookery and the 
Service of the Table. 

Mrs. Beeton's Book of Household Management is a Complete Cyclo- 
paedia for the Home, including, as it does, information for the Mistress, House- 
keeper, Cook, Kitchen Maid, Butler, Footman, Coachman, Valet, Housemaid, 
Lady's Maid, Maid-ofall-Work, Laundry Maid, Nursemaid, Nurses, &c, Grc. 

Bales for the Management of Servants. Rules for the Rearing and 
Management of Children. The Doctor. Legal Memoranda. 

250 Bills of Fare for Dinners for 6 to 18 Persons ; also for Ball Suppers, 
Breakfasts, Luncheons, and Suppers, as well as for Plain Family Dinners, all 
arranged to suit the Seasons from January to December. 



*»* Asa Wedding Gift, Birthday Book, or Presentation Volume at any Period 
of the Year, or upon any Anniversary 'whatever, Mrs. Beeton's "Household 
Management " is entitled to the very first place. In half -calf binding, price 
Haifa-Guinea, the book will last a life-time, and save money every day, 

" Other household books may be regarded as treatises on special departments of the menage; 
this is a Cyclopedia of all things connected with home."— Daily News. 

" A volume which will be, for many years to come, a TREASURE TO BE MADE MUCH OF IN 
EVERY ENGLISH HOUSEHOLD. It is an Encyclopaedia of family matters, which will not often 
he referred to in vain, and the easy arrangement of which will at once win the hearts of all its 
female consulters. Mrs. Beeton has earned for hersslf, by this volume, a household reputation 
and a name." — Standard. 

London: WARD, LOCK&* CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 



A NEW DOMESTIC CYCLOPAEDIA. 



Important Notice.— Now ready, at all Booksellers' and Railway Bookstalls, 

A NEW DOMESTIC CYCLOPAEDIA, 

FORMING A COMPANION VOLUME TO 

" Mrs. BEETONS BOOK of HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT" 

(of 'which the 337th Thousand is nozv on sale), 

ENTITLED 

WARD AND LOCK'S 

HOME BOOK. 

With numerous full-page Coloured and other Plates, and about 
600 Illustrations in the Text. 

Crown 8vo, half-roan, js. 6d. ; half-calf, ioj. 6d. 



The enormous popularity of " Mrs. Bbeton's Book of Household Manage- 
ment" has induced the Publishers to prepare, under tlie above title, aCompanion 
Work, which they hope will be receivedwith an equal amount of favour* The aim 
of the Home Book is to make Home the abode of Comfort, Elegance, and Happi- 
ness, Among the subjects treated of will be found: — 

Home Dressmaking and Millinery. 
Fancy and Art Needlework. 
Talks on the Toilet. 



The Way to Build, Buy, Rent, and 

Furnish a House. 
Taste in the House. 
Economical Housekeeping. 
The Management of Children. 
Home Needlework 



Modern Etiquette. 
Employment of Leisure Hours. 



Mrs. Beeton'-; 6- ■• r jf Household Management, as all are aware, deals 
principally with /ooa >*id the various modes of its preparation. There are many 
otter matters in corner, ton with the Household, in which inexperienced and even 
experienced housekeepers need instruction and guidance. These are fully dis- 
cussed in Ward and Lock's Home Book. The work contains countless directions 
on matters about which everyone is eager to know something, but which are 
usually left to the expensive teaching of individual experience. 

The various departments of the Home Book have been arranged with clearness 
and method, and every care has been taken to render the information accurate 
and trustworthy. The instructions given are the result of personal knowledge 
and actual discovery and handiwork. 

The Home Book is fully Illustrated, and the illustrations will be found to add 

greatly, not only to the attractiveness of tlie work, but to the clearness of its 

information. 

I *^* Every person possessing " Mrs. Beeton's Book of Household Manage- 

J ment " should not fail to secure at once a copy of the valuable Companion Work, 

* " Ward and Lock's Home Book." Tfte Horisekeeper possessing the two will 

\ have a Library by w/wse aid everything will go well, and family life be happier 

»nd more prosperous every day. 

London: WARD, LOCK dr" CO., Salisbury Square, EX. 



NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



A NEW AND IMPORTANT SERIES OP USEFUL BOOKS. 



WARD AND LOCK'S 

USEFUL HANDBOOKS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price vs. 6d. each. 

Ward and Lock's Cookery Instructor. An entirely New Work 
on the Practice and Science of Cookery. The reasons for Recipes, which are 
almost entirely omitted in all Modern Cookery Books, are here clearly given. 
The work will prove invaluable to Mistresses, Teachers of Cookery, and intel- 
ligent Cooks. With Illustrations. 

The Law of Domestic Economy. Including the Licensing 

Laws and the Adulteration of Food. With a very copious Index. 

Profitable and Economical Poultry-Keeping. By Mrs. Eliot 
James, Author of "Indian Household Management.'* With Illustrations. 



THE IRISH PROBLEM, AND HOW TO SOLVE IT. 

An Historical and Critical Review of the Legislation and Events that have led 
to the Present Difficulties, with Suggestions for Practical Remedies. Demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, price 6s. Cheap Edition, linen covers, price 2S. 6d. 

HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS FOR PROFESSIONS 

AND CIVIL SERVICE; or, The Candidate's Guide to the various Profes- 
sions, Army, Navy, Civil Service, &c. A Handbook for Students, Parents, and 
Guardians. Crown 8vo, cloth, price is. 

COBBETT'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. In a Series of Letters ; 

to which are added Six Lessons intended to prevent Statesmen from using False 
Grammar, and from Writing in an Awkward Manner. New and carefully 
Annotated Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price is. 

The LIFE of BENJAMIN DISRAELI, LORD BEACONS- 

FIELD, Statesman and Author. A Record of Uin Iaieiajy and Political 
Career. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, wrapper boards, £*■ 



THE LADIES' BAZAAR AND FANCY-FAIR BOOKS. 

Profusely Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, fancy wrapper, price z*. each. 

1. Sylvia's Book of Bazaars and Fancy-Fairs. How to Organise 

a Bazaar or Fancy-Fair, and arrange for Contributions of Work, Fitting up 
the Stalls, suitable Dress, Organisation of Lotteries and Raffles. 

2. Sylvia's Book of New Designs in Knitting, Netting, and 

Crochet. Arranged with special reference to Articles Saleable at Bazaars 
and Fancy- Fairs. 

3. Sylvia's Illustrated Embroidery Book. Arranged with special 

reference to Bazaars and Fancy-Fairs. Coloured Embroidery, White Em- 
broidery. 

4 Sylvia's Illustrated Book of Artistic Knicknacks. Articles 

suitable for Sale at Bazaars and Fancy-Fairs. Every variety of Decoration 
for the House and the Person, with minute Instructions for Making them. 

London: WARD, LOCK &> CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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COOKERY AND HOUSEKEEPING BOOKS. 



THE STANDARD COOKERY BOOKS. 



MRS. BEETON'S EVERY-DAY COOKERY AND 

HOUSEKEEPING BOOK. Comprising Instructions for Mistresses 
and Servants, and a Collection of over 1,650 Practical Recipes. With 
Hundreds of Engravings in the Text, and 142 Coloured Figures showing 
the Modern Mode of sending Dishes to Table. Cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 

MRS. BEETON'S ALL ABOUT COOKERY. A 

Collection of Practical Recipes, arranged in Alphabetical Order, and 
fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 

WARD & LOCK'S COOKERY INSTRUCTOR. An 

entirely new work on the Practice and Science of Cookery. Illustrated. 
The reasons for Recipes, which are almost entirely omitted in all 
Modern Cookery Books, are here clearly given. The work will prove 
invaluable to Mistresses, Teachers of Cookery, and intelligent Cooks, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

MRS. BEETON'S ENGLISHWOMAN'S COOKERY 

BOOK., An Entirely New _ Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Con- 
taining upwards of 600 Recipes, 100 Engravings and Four Coloured 
Plates. With Directions for Marketing, Diagrams of Joints, Instruc- 
tions for Carving, the Method of Folding Table Napkins, &c, and De- 
scriptions of Quantities, Times, Costs, Seasons, for the various Dishes. 
Post 8vo, cloth, price is. ; cloth gilt, price is. 6d. 

THE PEOPLE'S HOUSEKEEPER. A Complete 

Guide to Comfort, Economy, and Health. Comprising Cookery, 
Household Economy, the Family Health, Furnishing, Housework, 
Clothes, Marketing, Food, &c, &c. Post 8vo, cloth, price is. 

THE ECONOMICAL COOKERY BOOK, for House- 

wives, Cooks, and Maids-of-all-Work ; with Advice to Mistress and 
Servant. By Mrs. Warren. New Edition, with additional pages 
on Australian Tinned Meats, Soups, and Fish, and numerous Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, cloth, price is. 

o 6 THE SIXPENNY PRACTICAL COOKERY AND 

ECONOMICAL RECIPES. Comprising Marketing, Relishes, 
Boiled Dishes, Vegetables, Soups, Side Dishes, Salads, Stews, Fish, 
Joints, Sauces, Cheap Dishes, Invalid Cookery, &c. Price 6d. 

o 6 THE COTTAGE COOKERY BOOK. Containing 

Simple Lessons in Cookery and Economical Home Management. An 
Easy and Complete Guide to Economy in the Kitchen, and a most 
valuable Handbook for Young Housewives. Price 6d. 

BEETON'S PENNY COOKERY BOOK. Entirely 

New Edition, with New Recipes throughout. Three Hundred and 
Thirtieth Thousand. Containing more than Two Hundred Recipes 
and Instructions. Price id. ; post free, i\d. 

WARD AND LOCK'S PENNY HOUSEKEEPER 

AND GUIDE TO COOKERY. Containing Plain and Reliable 
Instructions in Cleaning and all Domestic Duties, the Preparation of 
Soups, Vegetables, Meats of all kinds, Pastry, Jellies, Bread. Home 
Beverages, &c, and everything necessary for securing a well-ordered 
Home. Price id. ; post free, i\d. 

BEETON'S PENNY DOMESTIC RECIPE BOOK: 

Containing Simple and Practical Information upon things in general 
use and necessary for every Household. Price id.; post free, i\d. 

London: WARD, LOCK 6* CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 



HIGH CLASS BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 



THE HAYDN SERIES OF MANUALS. 



"The most universal book of reference in a moderate compass that 

WE KNOW OF IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE." — The Times. 

HAYDN'S DICTIONARY OF DATES. Relating to all 
Ages and Nations ; for Universal Reference. Containing about 10,000 distinct 
Articles, and 80,000 Dates and Facts. Sixteenth Edition, Enlarged Corrected 
and Revised by Benjamin Vincent, Librarian of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain. In One thick Vol., medium 8vo, cloth, price 18$. ; half-calf, 
24s. ; full or tree-calf, 315. 6d. 

" It is certainly no longer now a mere Dictionary of Dates, but A Comprehen- 
sive Dictionary or Encyclopaedia of general information," — The Times. 
" It is BY FAR the readiest and most RELIABLE WORK OF THE KIND." — The 
Standard. _ 

VINCENT'S DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY, Past and 

Present. Containing the Chief Events in the Lives of Eminent Persons of all 
Ages and Nations. By Benjamin Vincent, Librarian of the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain, and Editor of " Haydn's Dictionary of Dates." In One 
thick Vol., medium 8vo, cloth, ys. 6d. ; half-calf, 12s. ; full or tree-calf, iSs. 
" It has the merit of condensing into the smallest possible compass the leading 
events in the career of every man and woman of eminence. It is very care- 

fully edited, and must evidently be the result of constant industry, combined with 
good judgment and taste." — The Times. 

The CHEAPEST BOOK PUBLISHED on DO 'M 'EST VC MEDICINE, &°c. 

HAYDN'S DOMESTIC MEDICINE. By the late Edwin 

Lankester, M.D., F.R.S., assisted by Distinguished Physicians and Surgeons. 
New Edition, including an Appendix on Sick Nursing and Mothers' Manage- 
ment. With 32 full pages of Engravings. In One Vol., medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 
■js. 6d. ; half-calf, 12s. 

" Very exhaustive, and embodies an enormous amount of medical information 
in an intelligible shape."— The Scotsman. 

"The fullest and most reliable work OF its kind." — Liverpool Albion. 



HAYDN'S BIBLE DICTIONARY. For the use of all Readers 

and Students of the Old and New Testaments, and of the Apocrypha. Edited 
by the late Rev. Charles Boutell, M.A. New Edition, brought down to 
the latest date. With 100 pages of Engravings, separately printed on tinted 
paper. In One Vol., medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 7$. 6d. ; half-calf, 12s. 
" No better one than this is in the market. . Every local preacher should 

place this dictionary in his study, and every Sunday-school teacher should have it 

for reference." — The Fountain. 



UNIFORM WITH "HAYDN'S BIBLE DICTIONARY." 
WHISTON'S JOSEPHUS. An entirely New Library Edition 
of William Whiston's translation of the Works of Flavius Josephus. Com- 
prising " The Antiquities of the Jews," and " The Wars of the Jews." With 
Memoir of the Author, Marginal Notes giving the Essence of the Narrative, 
and 100 pages of Engravings, separately printed on tinted paper. In One Vol., 
medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 12$. 

" The present edition is cheap and good, being clearly printed, and, as already 
remarked, serviceably embellished with views and object drawings, not one of which 
is irrelevant to the matter." — The Daily Telegraph. 

London: W4RD, LOCK &■ CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 



THE PEOPLE'S STANDARD CYCLOPEDIAS. 
EVERYBODY'S LAWYER (Beeton's Law Book). Entirely 

New Edition, Revised by a Barrister. A Practical Compendium of the 
General Principles of English Jurisprudence: comprising upwards of 14,600 
Statements of the Law. With a full Index, 27,000 References, every numbered 
paragraph in its particular place, and under its general head. Crown 8vo, 1,680 
pp., cloth gilt, 7.?. 6d. 

*** Tke sound practical information contained in this voluminous work is 
equal to that in a whole library of ordinary legal books, costing many guineas. 
Not only for every non-professional man in a difficulty are its contents valuable, 
but also for the ordinary reader ; to whom a knowledge of the law is more impor- 
tant and interesting than is generally supposed, 

BEETON'S DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY: A Universal 

Gazetteer. Illustrated by Maps — Ancient, Modern, and Biblical, and several 
Hundred Engravings in separate Plates on toned paper. Containing upwards 
of 12,000 distinct and complete Articles. Post 8vo, cloth gilt, ys. 6d.; half-calf, 
10s. 6d. 

BEETON'S DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY : Being the 

Lives of Eminent Persons of All Times. Containing upwards of 10,000 d;?tinct 
and complete Articles, profusely Illustrated by Portraits. With the Pronuncia- 
tion of Every Name. Post 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; half-calf, ior. id. 

BEETON'S DICTIONARY OF NATURAL HISTORY: 

A Popular and Scientific Account of Animated Creation. Containing upwards 
of 2,000 distinct and complete Articles, and more than 400 Engravings. With 
the Pronunciation of Every Name. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; half-calf, 
ioj. 6d. 

BEETON'S BOOK OF HOME PETS: How to Rear and 

Manage in Sickness and in Health. With many Coloured Plates, and upwards 
of 200 Woodcuts from designs principally by Harrison Weir. With a Chapter 
on Ferns. Post 8vo, half-roan, 7s. 6d. ; half- calf, 10s. 6d. 

THE TREASURY OF SCIENCE, Natural and Physical. 

Comprising Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Geology, Mineralogy, 
Botany, Zoology and Physiology. By F. Schoedler, Ph.D. Translated and 
Edited by Henry Medlock, Ph.D., &c. With more than 500 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7.?. 6d. ; half-calf, 101. 6d. 

A MILLION OF FACTS of Correct Data and Elementary In- 
formation concerning the entire Circle of the Sciences, and on all subjects of 
Speculation and Practice. By Sir Richard Phillips. Carefully Revised and 
Improved. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7?. 6d. ; half-calf, ioj. 6d. 

THE TEACHER'S PICTORIAL BIBLE AND BIBLE 

DICTIONARY. With the most approved Marginal References, and Ex- 
planatory Oriental and Scriptural Notes, Original Comments, and Selections 
from the most esteemed Writers. Illustrated with numerous Engravings and 
Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, red edges, Ss. 6d.; French morocco, 
10s. 6d.; half-calf, 10s. 6d. ; Turkey morocco, 15*. 

THE SELF-AID CYCLOPAEDIA, for Self-Taught Students. 

Comprising General Drawing ; Architectural, Mechanical, and Engineering 
Drawing ; Ornamental Drawing and Design ; Mechanics and Mechanism ; the 
Steam Engine. By Robert Scott Burn, F.S.A.E., &c With upwards of 
1,000 Engravings. Demy 8vo, half-bound, price 10s. 6d. 



London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 



A NEW EDUCATIONAL WORK OF GREAT VALUE. 

Just ready, folio, boards, price 5$., with 500 Original Wood Engravings. 
WARD AND LOCK'S 

PICTORIAL ATLAS OF NATURE. 

MEN, ANIMALS, AND PLANTS OF ALL QUARTERS OF THE GLOBE. 
For Home and School Use. 

In no department of popular education has the progress that characterises our time 
been more distinctly marked than in the study of Geography ; and nowhere have 
the enlarged views of the present day produced a more complete change in the 
method of tuition and in the scope of the subject. Geography must no longer be 
taught as a mere study of names, intermingled with certain statistical details of 
population, distances, measurements of altitudes, &c. A good geographical know- 
ledge of any given quarter of the globe, or of a separate country, must now include 
a certain familiarity with the characteristic productions of the quarter or country in 
question, the types it presents in nations, animals, and plants. Thus, Ethnography, 
the study of races ; Zoology, the study of animals ; and Botany, the study of 
plants, are all to some extent associated with Geography. 

In the improved state of the science of Geography, additional appliances have 
become necessary for its practical study. The atlas of maps, however complete it 
may be, only presents one aspect of the subject. The student now requires not only 
to understand the map that teaches him the topography of a country :— when he 
has made himself familiarwith the surface of a part of the globe, he requires to be 
taught what that region has to show as regards inhabitants and animal and 
vegetable productions. 

Ward and Lock's Pictorial Atlas of Nature has been prepared with a 
view of meeting t_his want. In a series of fifteen large plates it places before 
the eyes of the student the typical forms of the nations, animals, and plants of the 
various parts of the world. Each plate contains a map, around which the types are 
grouped ; and numbers inserted in this map, and corresponding with others in 
the pictorial illustrations, show the learner where the races of men, and the plants 
and animals depicted, have their homes. 

The greatest care has been taken to render the atlas strictly educational by the 
utmost accuracy and truth to nature in the pictures. The plants have been drawn 
by botanical ar /sts t the animals are not imaginative or fancy sketches^ but 
zoologically correct, and the great majority of heads of men and women ore front 
photographs taken from life, or else sketches from the note books of travellers, to 
•whom the originals have sat. In many cases the scale of proportion in which an 
animal or plant has been drawn is given. The animals are represented, where prac- 
ticable, surrounded by the scenery of their native homes ; besides the plants, the 
most important parts, such as flowers, fruit, leaves, &c, are separately given to 
draw the attention of the student especially to their curious or usetul points. 

Thus the Atlas of Nature becomes a very necessary companion volume to 
the usual atlas of political geography. 

In the schoolroom and the family circle alike it will be found most useful and 
welcome. A teacher, with one of these plates before him, has only to enlarge upon 
the notes which have been added in the form of suggestive information, to produce 
a lecture-lesson that can hardly fail to interest his class. Those engaged in tuition 
will readily see how much time and labour are saved, in the way of explanation, and 
how much more vivid an impression is produced than by words alone, when a picture 
of the object itself is placed before the learner, and his faculty of comparison and 
analysis is brought into action. 

For self-tuition, those learners, now so numerous, who are educating them- 
selves by means of manuals, will find Ward & Lock's Atlas of Nature an ever 
present help, that will lighten their labours by conveying to the eye, in its clearly 
and correctly drawn pictures, the explanation of much they will find difficult in 
their books. 

The utility of tht Atlas of Nature is not confined to the study of geography 
even in its widest sense. The Student of Natural History , and of Botany % will 
find in it an equally useful and suggestive companion, 

London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, B.C. 



AN ENTIRELY NEW ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. 
Just ready, demy 8vo, cloth, jr. Ward & Lock's 

STANDARD 

ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

A Popular and Comprehensive Guide to the Pronunciation, 

Parts of Speech, Meanings, and Etymology of all 

Words, Ordinary, Scientific, and Technological 

now in General Use. 

With 40 pages of Engravings and an Appendix, 

Comprising 
i. Abbreviations used in Writing and Printing. 

2. A Brief Classical Dictionary, comprising the Principal Deities, 

Heroes, Notable Men and Women, &c, of Greek and Roman My- 
thology. 

3. Letters: How to Begin, End, and Address Them. 

4. Words, Phrases, and Proverbs, from the Latin, frequently used in 

Writing and Speaking. 

5. Words, Phrases, and Proverbs, from the French, with English 

Translations. 

6. Words, Phrases, and Proverbs, from the Italian and Spanish with 

English Translations. 



Messrs. Ward, Lock and Co., in announcing this Entirely New Work, 
which has long been in preparation, desire to call special attention to the several 
points of excellence to be found in it, and feel sure that this valuable work will com- 
mand the favour of the public. The following are the principal points to which 
attention is called : — 

1. Comprehensiveness.— -New words, that the progress of science, art, and 
philosophy has rendered necessary as additions to the vocabulary, and thousands of 
compound words have been introduced. 

2. Brevity. — To ensure this, care has been taken to avoid redundancy of ex- 
planation, while every possible meaning of each word has been given. 

3. Pronunciation. — Those who may use it will not be puzzled and confused 
with any arbitrary system of phonetic signs, similar to those usually found in Pro- 
nouncing Dictionaries. Every word of two syllables and more is properly divided 
and accented j and all silent letters are put in italics. 

4. Etymology.— The words are arranged in groups, each group being placed 
under the principal word to which its members are closely allied. Words similarly 
spelt, but having distinct etymologies, are separated according to their derivation. 

5. Illustrations. — 40 pages of Illu^rations of various objects given, to assist 
students in arriving at a clear perception ot that which is indicated by the name. 

London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, B.C. 



WARD &> LOCK'S POPULAR DICTIONARIES. 



THE STANDARD DICTIONARIES OF LANGUAGE. 



WEBSTER'S UNIVERSAL PRONOUNCING AND DE- 
FINING DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Condensed 
from Noah Webster's Large Work, with numerous Synonyms, carefully dis- 
criminated by Chauncey A. Goodrich, D.D. With Walker's Key to the Pro- 
nunciation of Classical and Scriptural Proper Names; a Vocabulary of Modern 
Geographical Names ; Phrases and Quotations from the Ancient and Modern 
Languages ; Abbreviations, &c. Royal 8vo, half bound, 5s. ; demy 8vo, cloth, 
3*. 6d. 

"This Dictionary must commend itself to every intelligent reader. 
Let us add, it is carefully and well printed, and very cheap ; and having said so 
much, we feel assured that further recommendation is unnecessary. It is good, use- 
ful, and cheap." — Liverpool Mail. 



WEBSTER'S IMPROVED PRONOUNCING DICTION- 
ARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Condensed and adapted to English 
Orthography and Usage, with additions by Charles Robson. To which are 
added, Accentuated Lists of Scriptural, Classical, and Modern Geographical 
Proper Names. Cloth, price as. 6d. ; strongly half-bound, 3s. 6d. 



WEBSTER'S POCKET PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Condensed from the Original Dictionary 
by Noah Webster, LL.D. ; with Accentuated Vocabularies of Classical, 
Scriptural, and Modern Geographical Names. Revised Edition, by William 
G. Webster, Son of Noah Webster. Containing 10,000 more words than 
"Walker's Dictionary." Royal i6mo, cloth, price is. 



WARD & LOCK'S POCKET SHILLING DICTIONARY 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Condensed by Charles Robson, from 
Noah Webster's Original Work. With Accentuated Lists of Scripture and 
Modern Geographical Proper Names. Super-royal 32mo, cloth, 768 pp., u. 



WARD AND LOCK'S SHILLING DICTIONARY OF 

THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. Containing German-English and English- 
German, Geographical Dictionary, Table of Coins, &c. Super-royal 32mo, 
cloth, 900 pp., 1 j. 

WEBSTER'S SIXPENNY POCKET PRONOUNCING 

DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Condensed from the 
Original Dictionary by Noah Webster, LL.D.; with Accentuated Vocabu- 
laries of Classical, Scriptural, and Modern Geographical Names. Revised 
Edition, by William G. Webster, Son of Noah Webster. Strongly bound in 
cloth, price 6d. 

WEBSTER'S PENNY PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Exhibiting the Spelling, Pronunciation, 
Part of Speech, and Meaning of all Words in General Use among English-speak- 
ing Nations. Containing over 10,000 words. Price id. ; or, linen wrapper, 2d. 

London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 



GARDENING BOOKS. 



WE STANDARD GARDENING BOOKS. 



Gardening properly managed, is a source of income to thousands, and of 
Healthful recreation toother thousands. Besides the gratification it affords -, the 
inexhaustible field it opens up for observation and experiment commends its i 
teresting practice to everyone posse used of a real English home. 



BEETON'S BOOK OF GARDEN MANAGEMENT. Em- 

bracing alt kinds of information connected with Fruit, Flower, and Kitchen 
Garden Cultivation, Orchid Houses, Bees, &c, &c. Illustrated with Coloured 
Plates of surpassing beauty, and numerous Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth gilt, 
price js. 6d.; or in half-calf, 10s. 6d. 

The directions in Breton's Garden Management are conceived in a prac- 
tical mznner, and are, throughout the work, so simfrty given that none can fail to 
understand them. The Coloured Plates show more than a hundred different kinds 
of Plants and Flowers, and assist m tlie identification of any doubtful specimen. 



BEETON'S DICTIONARY OF EVERY-DAY GARDEN- 

ING. Constituting a Popular Cyclopaedia of the Theory and Practice of 
Horticulture. Illustrated with Coloured Plates, made after Original Water 
Colour Drawings copied from Nature, and Woodcuts in the Text, Crown fivo, 
cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 

ALL ABOUT GARDENING. Being a Popular Dictionary of 

Gardening, containing full and practical Instructions in the different Branches 
c f Horticultural Science. Specially adapted to the capabilities and require- 
ments of the Kitchen and Flower Garden at the Present Day. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 



BEETON'S GARDENING BOOK. Containing full and prac- 
tical Instructions concerning General Gardening Operations, the Flower Garden, 
the Fruit Garden, the Kitchen Garden, Pests of the Garden, with a Monthly 
Calendar of Work to be done in the Garden throughout the Year. With Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, cloth, price is. ; or with Coloured Plates, price is. 6d. 



KITCHEN AND FLOWER GARDENING FOR PLEA- 
SURE AND PROFIT. An Entirely New and Practical Guide to the Culti- 
vation of Vegetables, Fruits, and Flowers. With upwards of 100 Engravings. 
Crown 8vo, boards, is. 

BEETON'S PENNY GARDENING BOOK. Being a Calendar 
of Work, to be done in the Flower, Fruit, and Kitchen Garden, together with 
Plain Directions for Growing all Useful Vegetables and most Flowers suited to 
adorn the Gardens and Homes of Cottagers. Price id. ; post free, i^d. 



GLENNY'S ILLUSTRATED GARDEN ALMANAC 

AND FLORIST'S DIRECTORY. Being an Everyday Handbook for Gar- 
deners, both Amateur and Professional. Containing Notices of the Floral 
Novelties of the Current Year, Articles by Eminent Horticultural Authorities, 
Directions for Amateurs, Lists of London, Provincial, and Continental Nursery- 
men, Seedsmen, and Florists, &c. With numerous Illustrations. Published 
Yearly, in coloured wrapper, price is. 

London: WARD. LOCK &> CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 



NEEDLEWORK BOOKS. 



THE STANDARD NEEDLEWORK BOOKS. 



The Art of Needlework has from time immemorial been the support, comfort, 
or employment of women of every rank and age, so that any addition and assist- 
ance in teaching or learning Needlework will be welcomed by the Daughters of 
England. In this belief, the Publishers offer to the public the "Standard 
Needlework Books." 

New and Revised Edition. 

BEETON'S BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK. Consisting of 670 

Needlework Patterns, with full Descriptions and Instructions as to working 

them. Every Stitch Described and Engraved with the utmost accuracy, and 

the Quantity of Material requisite for each Pattern stated. 
Contents : — - 
Tatting Patterns. Embroidery Instructions. 

Embroidery Patterns. Crochet Instructions. 

Crochet Patterns. Knitting and NettingInstructions 

Knitting and Netting Patterns. Lace Stitches. 

Monogram and Initial Patterns. Point Lace Patterns. 

Berlin Wool Instructions. Guipure Patterns. 

Crewel Work. 

New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 

*** Just as The Book of Household Management takes due precedence of 
every other Cookery Book, so this extraordinary collection of Needlework Designs 
has become the book, par excellence, for Ladies to consult, both for Instruction in 
Stitches and all kinds of Work, and Patterns of elegant style and irreproachable 
good taste. 

MADAME GOUBAUD'S 
SHILLING NEEDLEWORK BOOKS. 

Imperial i6mo, ornamental wrapper, price is. each. 

1. Tatting Patterns. With 66 Illustrations., 

2. Embroidery Patterns. With 85 Illustrations. 

3. Crochet Patterns. With 48 Illustrations. 

4. Knitting and Netting Patterns. With 64 Illustrations. 

5. Patterns of Monograms, Initials, &c. 151 Illustrations. 

6. Guipure Patterns. With 71 Illustrations. 

7. Point Lace Book. With 78 Illustrations. 



MADAME GOUBAUD'S 
NEEDLEWORK INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 

Imperial i6mo, ornamental wrapper, price 6d. each. 

1. Berlin Wool Instructions. With 18 Illustrations. 

2. Embroidery Instructions. With 65 Illustrations. 

3. Crochet Instructions. With 24 Illustrations. 

Home Needlework. With 80 Diagrams. Price is. 
Art Needlework. Illustrated. Price I s. 
The Fancy Needlework Instruction Book. Price is. 
(See also " The Ladies' Bazaar and Fancy-Fair Books.") 

London: WARD, LOCK &• CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 



ETIQUETTE BOOKS. 



THE STANDARD ETIQUETTE BOOKS. 

THE MANNERS OF POLITE SOCIETY; or, Etiquette for 

Ladies, Gentlemen, and Families. A Complete Guide to Visiting, Entertaining, 
and Travelling, Conversation, the Toilette, Courtship, &c. ; with Hints on 
Marriage, Music, Domestic Affairs, &c. Crown 8vo, elegantly bound, cloth 
gilt, 3$. 6d. 

ALL ABOUT ETIQUETTE; or, The Manners of Polite Society : 

for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Families ; Courtship, Correspondence, Carving, 
Dining, Dress, Ball Room, Marriage, Parties, Riding, Travelling, Visiting, 
&c. &c. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2S. 6d. 



THE COMPLETE ETIQUETTE FOR LADIES. A Guide 

to Visiting, Entertaining, and Travelling; with Hints on Courtship, Marriage, 
and Dress; In the Street, Shopping, At Church, Visiting, Conversation, Obliga- 
tions to Gentlemen, Presents, Dinners, Travelling, Offers and Refusals, Corre- 
spondence, Courtship, Marriage, &c. Post 8vo, cloth, is. 



THE COMPLETE ETIQUETTE FOR GENTLEMEN. 

A Guide to the Table, the Toilette, and the Ball Ruom ; with Hints on Court- 
ship, Music, and Manners, In the Street, Attendance on Ladies, Visiting, Dress, 
Dinners, Carving, Wines, the Ball Room, Buying and Selling, the Smoking and 
Billiard Rooms, &c. Post 8vo, cloth, is. 



THE COMPLETE ETIQUETTE FOR FAMILIES. A 

Guide to Conversation, Parties, Travel, and the Toilette ; with Hints on 
Domestic Affairs. Post 8vo, cloth, is. 



HOSTESS AND GUEST. A Guide to the Etiquette of Dinners, 

Suppers, Luncheons, the Precedence of Guests, &c With numerous Engrav- 
ings. Fcap. 8vo, ornamental wrapper, is, ; cloth gilt, is. 6d. 



THE "HOW" HANDBOOKS. 



Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, with beautifully Coloured Frontispiece, 
price 6d. each ; or in wrapper, yl. 

1. How to Dance ; or, Etiquette of the Ball Room. 

2. How to Woo ; or, The Etiquette of Courtship and Marriage. 

3. How to Dress ; or, The Etiquette of the Toilet. 

4. How to Dine; or, Etiquette of the Dinner Table. 

5. How to Manage ; or, Etiquette of the Household. 

6. How to Entertain ; or, Etiquette for Visitors. 

7. How to Behave ; or, The Etiquette of Society. 

8. How to Travel ; or, Etiquette for Ship, Rail, Coach, or Saddle. 
*«* These elegant and attractive little Manuals will be found useful Text- 
Books for the subjects to which they refer ; they are full of suggestive hints, and 
are undoubtedly superior to any hitherto published. 

London: WARD, LOCK &■ CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 



GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS. 



THE BILLIARD BOOK. By Captain Crawley, Author of the 

Articles on '* Billiards and Bagatelle" in f * Encyclopaedia Britannica," &c, 
and William Cook, Five Years Champion. With 54 Steel Engravings and 
many Woodcuts. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, price 15s. 

THE HANDY BOOK OF GAMES FOR GENTLEMEN. 

By Captain Crawley. Comprising Billiards, Bagatelle, Whist, Loo, 
Cribbage, Chess, Draughts, Backgammon, Ecarte, Piquet, All Fours, &c 
With many Illustrations and Diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5$. 

BILLIARDS: Its Theory and Practice. With the Scientific 
Principle of the Side Stroke, the Spot Stroke, &c, and a Chapter on Bagatelle. 
By Captain Crawley, Author of "The Billiard Book," &c. With upwards of 40 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, o.s. 6d, 

THE CARD PLAYER'S MANUAL. By Captain Crawley. 

Comprising Whist, Loo and Cribbage, Bezique, Ecarte, Napoleon, Put, Euchre, 
All Fours, Pope Joan, Polish Bank, and all the Round Games. Crown 8vo 
boards, 2$. ; cloth gilt, 12s, 6d. 

BEETON'S HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS & ENJOY- 
MENTS. Comprising Acting Charades, Burlesques, Conundrums, Enigmas, 
Rebuses, and Puzzles in endless variety. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
many Engravings. Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 55 

The MODERN METHOD of TRAINING for RUNNING, 
WALKING, ROWING, AND BOXING. By Charles Westhall, 
Pedestrian Champion. Pott 8vo, cloth, is. 

HINTS ON HORSEMANSHIP By Colonel Greenwood. 

With numerous Wood Engravings. C^wm 8vo, cloth gilt, 2$. 6d. 



CAPTAIN CRAWLEY'S SHILLING HANDBOOKS. 

Each Volume fully Illustrated, and Edited by Captain Crawley, 

Author of " The Billiard Book," &c. 

OUT-DOOR GAMES. 
Fcap. 8vo, wrapper, is. each ; cloth gilt, is. id. 

1. Cricket, Base-ball, and Rounders. 

2. Foot-ball, Golf, Curling, Hockey, &c. 

3. Swimming, Skating, Rinking, and Sleighing. 

4. Rowing, Sailing, Boating, Canoeing, &c. 

5. Bicycle Riding, in Theory and Practice. 

6. Lawn Tennis, Croquet, Badminton, &c. 

7. Gymnastics, Athletics, Training, Boxing, Wrestling, &c. 

IN-DOOR GAMES. 
Fcap. 8vo, wrapper, is. each ; cloth gilt, is. dd. 

1. Billiards and Bagatelle: Their Theory and Practice. 

2. Whist, Loo, and Cribbage : Their Theory and Practice. 

3. Chess and Draughts : Their Theory and Practice. 

4. Backgammon : Its Theory and Practice. 

5. Bezique, and the New Card Games. 

London: WARD, LOCK S* CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 



ILLUSTRATED POETICAL WORKS. 



1 The power of English Literature is in its Poets" 



MOXON'S POPULAR POETS. 

New and Enlarged Editions, with Red Border Lines, Critical Memoirs by 
William Michael Rossetti, and Illustrations. 



The press and the public, alike in Great Britain and her Colonies, and in the 
United States, unite in their testimony to the immense superiority of Messrs. 
Moxon's Popular Poets over any other similar collections published by /my other 
house. Their possession of the Copyright works of Coleridge, Hood, Keats, Shelley, 
Wordsworth, and other great National Poets, places this series above rivalry. 



i. Byron's Poetical Works. 

2. Longfellow's Poetical Works. 

3. Wordsworth's Poetical Works. 

4. Scott's Poetical Works. 

5. Shelley's Poetical Works. 

6. Moore's Poetical Works. 

7. Hood's Poetical Works. 

8. Keats' Poetical Works. 

9. Coleridge's Poetical Works. 

10. Barns' Poetical Works. 

11. Tupper's Proverbial Philosophy. 

The Four Series Complete in One 
Vol., with Portrait. 

12. Milton's Poetical Works. 

13. Campbell's Poetical Works. 

With Red Border Lines, Critical Memoir, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, 

PRICE 3s. 6d. PER VOLUME. 

Also to be had in the following varieties of binding — Morocco, js. 6d. ; morocco 
extra, 8s. ; tree calf, 10s. 6d.; relief leather, 121. 



Pope's Poetical Works. 

Cowper's Poetical Work3. 
. Humorous Poems. 

American Poems. 
. Mrs. Hemans' Poetical Works. 

Thomson's Poetical Works. 

Poetic Treasures. 

Hood's Poetical Works. Second 
Series. 

J. G. Whittier's Poetical Works. 

J. R. Lowell's Poetical Works. 

Young's Poetical Works. 

Shakespeare's Complete Works. 
i. Keble's Christian Year. 

Poe's Poetical Works. 

and Illustrations, handsomely bound, 



MOXON'S FIVE SHILLING POETS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt top, 5s.; half-morocco, 6s. 



Hood's Serious Poems. With Preface 

by Thomas Hood the Younger, and 

numerous Illustrations. 
Hood's Comic Poems. With Preface 

by Thomas Hood the Younger, and 

numerous Illv^trations. 

Shelley's Poetical Works. With Por- 
trait. 

Keats' Poetical Works. With a Me- 
moir by Lord Houghton. 



Longfellow's Poetical Works. With 
Memoir by William Michael Ros- 
setti. Illustrated. 

Scott's Poetical Works. With Me- 
moir by William Michael Rossetti. 
Illustrated. 

Hood's Poetical Works. 1st Series. 
With Memoir by William Michael 
Rossettl Illustrated. 



London: WARD, LOCK &* CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 



BEETON'S EVERY-DAY HANDBOOKS. 



These books supply the information "which is likely to be needed at times when 
more elaborate treatises are not available ; the right things to do are here ready to 

the hand. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s . 6d. each. 

1. Beeton's Every-Day Cookery and Housekeeping Book. 

Comprising Instructions for Mistresses and Servants, and a Collection of 
over 1,650 Practical Recipes. With Hundreds of Engravings and 142 
Coloured Figures, showing the modern mode of sending Dishes to Table. 

2. Beeton's Dictionary of Every-Day Gardening. A Popular 

Encyclopaedia of the Theory and Practice of Horticulture. With many 
Engravings and Coloured Plates, made after original Water-Colour Drawings. 

3. The Manners of Polite Society; or, Etiquette for Ladies, 

Gentlemen, and Families. Illustrated. 



BEETON'S "ALL ABOUT IT" BOOKS. 

These books are really what the title of the Series indicates — compendiums of 
all tkat is necessary to be known about the subjects treated of. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. each. 

1. All About Cookery. A Collection of Practical Recipes, arranged 

in Alphabetical Order, and fully Illustrated. 

2. All About Everything. A Domestic Encyclopaedia, consisting 

of Practical Recipes and Every-Day Information, fully Illustrated. 

3. All About Gardening. A Popular Dictionary of Practical 

Gardening, containing full and practical Instructions in the different 
branches of Horticultural Science. Illustrated. 

5. The Dictionary of Every-day Difficulties ; or, All about 

Hard Words. 

6. All About Book-keeping. A Comprehensive Treatise, ex- 

emplified in Complete Sets of Account Books, arranged to form a course of 
practice in Single and Double Entry. 

7. All About Etiquette. A Manual of Politeness and Good 

Manners, for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Families. Illustrated. 

8. The .Mother's Home Book. Containing Practical Instructions 

for the Preservation of her Own and her Infant's Health. Fully Illustrated. 



BEETON'S SHILLING LEGAL HANDBOOKS. 

Now Ready, in strong linen covers, price is. each. 
Property. 8. Masters, Apprentices, Servants, 



2. Women, Children, and Registra- 

tion. 

3. Divorce & Matrimonial Causes. 

4. Wills, Executors, and Trustees. 

5. Transactions in Trade, Securi- 

ties, and Sureties. 

6. Partnership and Joint-Stock 

Companies. 

7. Landlord and Tenant, Lodgers, 

Rates and Taxes. 



aDd Working Contracts. 
g. Auctions, Valuations, Agency, 
Games, and Wagers. 

10. Compositions, Liquidations, 

and Bankruptcy. 

11. Conveyance, Travellers, and 

Innkeepers. 

12. Powers, Agreements, Deeds, 

and Arbitrations. 

13. The County Court. 



London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 



INDISPENSABLE HANDBOOKS. 



SYLVIA'S HOME HELP SERtES 

of Useful Handbooks for Ladies, 
Price is. each. 

1. HOW TO DRESS WELL ON A SHILLING A-DAY. 

A Guide to Home Dressmaking and Millinery. With a large Sheet of Dia- 
grams for Cutting out Dress Bodices in Three Sizes, and Fifty Diagrams of 
Children's Clothing. 

2. ART NEEDLEWORK : A Guide to Embroidery in Crewels, 

Silks, Applique, &c, with Instructions as to Stitches, and explanatory 
Diagrams. With a large and valuable Sheet of Designs in Crewel Work. 

3. HOSTESS AND GUEST. A Guide to the Etiquette of 

Dinners, Suppers, Luncheons, the Precedence of Guests, &c. Illustrated. 

4. BABIES, AND HOW TO TAKE CARE OF THEM. 

Containing full and practical Information on every subject connected with , 
" Baby." With a large Pattern Sheet of Infants' Clothing. 

5. DRESS, HEALTH, AND BEAUTY. Containing Practi- 

cal Suggestions for the Improvement of Modern Costume, regarded from an 
Artistic and Sanitary point of view. Illustrated. 

6. THE HOUSE AND ITS FURNITURE. A Common- 

Sense Guide to House Building and House Furnishing. Containing plain 
Directions as to Choosing a Site. Buying, Building, Heating, Lighting, 
Ventilating, and Completely Furnishing. With 170 Illustrations. 

7. INDIAN HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. Containing 

Hints on Bungalows, Packing, Domestic Servants, &c. Invaluable for all 
visiting India. 

8. HOW TO MANAGE HOUSE AND SERVANTS, and 

Make the Most of your Means. 

9. THE MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, in Health, Sick- 

ness and Disease. 

10. ARTISTIC HOMES; or, How to Furnish with Taste. A 

Handbook for all Housewives. Profusely Illustrated. 

11. HOW TO MAKE HOME HAPPY. A Book of Household 

Hints and Information, with 500 Odds and Ends worth Remembering. 

12. HINTS AND HELPS FOR EVERY-DAY EMER- 

GENCIES. Including Social, Rural, and Domestic Economy, Household 
Medicine, Casualties, Pecuniary Embarrassments, Legal Difficulties, &c. 

13. THE ECONOMICAL HOUSEWIFE; or, How to Make 

the Most of Everything. With about 50 Illustrations. 

14. SYLVIA'S BOOK OF THE TOILET. A Lady's Guide 

to Dress and Beauty. With 30 Illustrations. 

15. HOME NEEDLEWORK. A Trustworthy Guide to the Art 

of Plain Sewing. With about 80 Diagrams. 

16. CHILDREN, AND WHAT TO DO WITH THEM. A 

Guide for Mothers respecting the Management of their Boys and Girls. 

17. OUR LEISURE HOURS. A Book of Recreation for the 

Use of Old and Young. Illustrated. 

18. THE FANCY NEEDLEWORK INSTRUCTION 

BOOK. Profusely Illustrated. 

19. THE ETIQUETTE OF MODERN SOCIETY. Illust 
London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 



GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS. 



THE BILLIARD BOOK. By Captain Crawley, Author of the 

Articles on " Billiards and Bagatelle" in "Encyclopaedia Britannica," &c, 
and William Cook, Five Years Champion. With 54 Steel Engravings and 
many Woodcuts. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, price 155. 

THE HANDY BOOK OF GAMES FOR GENTLEMEN. 

By Captain Crawley. Comprising Billiards, Bagatelle, Whist, Loo, 
Cribbage, Chess, Draughts, Backgammon, Ecarte, Piquet, All Fours, &c 
With many Illustrations and Diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5$. 

BILLIARDS: Its Theory and Practice. With the Scientific 

Principle of the Side Stroke, the Spot Stroke, &c, and a Chapter on Bagatelle. 
By Captain Crawley, Author of "The Billiard Book," &c. With upwards of 40 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, as. 6d. 

THE CARD PLAYER'S MANUAL. By Captain Crawley. 

Comprising Whist, Loo and Cribbage, Bezique, Ecarte, Napoleon, Put, Euchre, 
All Fours, Pope Joan, Polish Bank, and all the Round Games. Crown &vt> 
boards, 2S- ; cloth gilt, 2s. dd. 

BEETON'S HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS & ENJOY- 1 

MENTS. Comprising Acting Charades, Burlesques, Conundrums, Rmgmas, 
Rebuses, and Puzzles in endless variety. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
many Engravings. Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5$ 

The MODERN METHOD of TRAINING for RUNNING, 
WALKING, ROWING, AND BOXING. By Charles Westhall, 
Pedestrian Champion. Pott 8vo, cloth, is. 

HINTS ON HORSEMANSHIP By Colonel Greenwood. 

With numerous Wood Engravings. O^^ro 8vo, cloth gilt, zs. 6d. 



CAPTAIN CRAWLEY'S SHILLING HANDBOOKS. 

Each Volume fully Illustrated, and Edited by Captain Crawley, 
Author of " The Billiard Book," &c. 

OUT-DOOR GAMES. 
Fcap. 8vo, wrapper, is. each ; cloth gilt, 11. 6d. 

1. Cricket, Base-ball, and Rounders. 

2. Foot-ball, Golf, Curling, Hockey, &c. 

3. Swimming, Skating, Rinking, and Sleighing. 

4. Rowing, Sailing, Boating, Canoeing, &c. 

5. Bicycle Riding, in Theory and Practice. 

6. Lawn Tennis, Croquet, Badminton, &c. 

7. Gymnastics, Athletics, Training, Boxing, Wrestling, &c. 

IN-DOOR GAMES. 
Fcap. 8vo, wrapper, is. each ; cloth gilt, is. (id. 
i. Billiards and Bagatelle: Their Theory and Practice. 

2. Whist, Loo, and Cribbage : Their Theory and Practice. 

3. Chess and Draughts : Their Theory and Practice. 

4. Backgammon : Its Theory and Practice. 

5. Bezique, and the New Card Games. 

London; WARD, LOCK &> CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 



ILLUSTRATED POETICAL WORKS. 



1 The power of 'English Literature is in its Poets." 



MOXON'S POPULAR POETS. 

New and Enlarged Editions, with Red Border Lines, Critical Memoirs by 
William Michael Rossetti, and Illustrations. 



The press and the public, alike in Great Britain and her Colonies, and in the 
United States, unite in their testimony to the immense superiority of Messrs. 
Moxoris Popular Poets over any other similar collections published by tiny other 
house. Their possession of the Copyright works of Coleridge, Hood, Keats, Shelley, 
Wordsworth, and other great National Poets, places this series above rivalry. 



i. Byron's Poetical Works. 

2. Longfellow's Poetical Works. 

Wordsworth's Poetical Works. 

Scott's Poetical Works. 

Shelley's Poetical Works. 

Moore's Poetical Works. 

Hood's Poetical Works. 

Keats' Poetical Works. 

Coleridge's Poetical Works. 

Burns' Poetical Works. 

Tupper's Proverbial Philosophy. 
The Four Series Complete in One 
Vol., with Portrait. 

Milton's Poetical Works. 

Campbell's Poetical Works. 



Pope's Poetical Works. 

Cowper's Poetical Works. 

Humorous Poems. 

American Poems. 

Mrs. Hemans' Poetical Works. 

Thomson's Poetical Works. 

Poetic Treasures. 

Hood's Poetical Works. Second 

Series. 
J. G. Whittier's Poetical Works. 
J. R. Lowell's Poetical Works. 
Young's Poetical Works. 
Shakespeare's Complete Works. 
Keble's Christian Year. 
Poe's Poetical Works. 

and Illustrations, handsomely bound, 



»3 

With Red Border Lines, Critical Memoir, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, 

PRICE 3s. 6d. PER VOLUME. 

Also to be had in the following varieties of binding — Morocco, -js. 6d. 
extra, Ss. ; tree calf, 10s. 6d. ; relief leather, 12;. 



MOXON'S FIVE SHILLING POETS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt tap, 5$.; half-morocco, 6s. 



Hood's Serious Poems. With Preface 
by Thomas Hood the Younger, and 
numerous Illustrations. 

Hood's Comic Poems. With Preface 
by Thomas Hood the Younger, and 
numerous Illustrations. 

Shelley's Poetical Works. With Por- 
trait. 

Keats' Poetical Works. With a Me- 
moir by Lord Houghton. 



Longfellow's Poetical Works. With 
Memoir by William Michael Ros- 
setti. Illustrated. 

Scott's Poetical Works. With Me- 
moir by William Michael Rossetti. 
Illustrated. 

Hood's Poetical Works. 1st Series. 
With Memoir by William Michael 
Rossettl Illustrated. 



London: WARD, LOCK &• CO., Salisbury Square, B.C. 



ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 



THE GOOD WORTH LIBRARY, 



In tJw Good Worth Library no works have been admitted in -which the three 
requisites for good' -worth in a book,— namely , the promotion of knowledge, the 
furtherance of wisdom, and the charm of amusement— are not combined, and whose 
perusal will not satisfy the mind, as with good, wholesome and strengthening food. 

Fully Illustrated and handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 

1. Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, from this World to that which 

is to Come. With Memoir of the Author by H. W. Dulcken, Ph.D., and 
100 Illustrations by Thomas Dalziel, Engraved by Dalziel Brothers. 

2. The Swiss Family Robinson ; or, The Adventures of a Swiss 

Pastor and his Family on an Uninhabited Island. Translated by Henry 
Fkith. With Coloured Plates and upwards of 200 Engravings. 

3. Andersen's Stories for the Young. By Hans Christian 

Andersen. With many full-page and other Engravings. 

4. Andersen's Popular Tales for Children. By Hans Christian 

Andersen. With many full-page and other Engravings. 

5. Anne and Jane Taylor's Poetry for Children. Containing 

the Original Poems, Hymns for Infant Minds, and Rhymes for the Nursery. 
With many Engravings. 

7. Fifty Celebrated Women : Their Virtues and Failings, and the 

Lessons of their Lives. With many Engravings. 

8. Fifty Celebrated Men : Their Lives and Trials, and the Deeds 

that made them Famous. With many Engravings. 

9. Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. With Memoir of the 

Author and many Engravings. 

10. The Wonders of the World, in Earth, Sea, and Sky. By 

Uncle John. With 123 Engravings. 

11. Evenings at Home; or, The Juvenile Budget Opened. By 

Mrs. Barbauld and Dr. Aiken. With many Engravings. 

12. The Gentlemen Adventurers ; or, Antony Waymouth. By 

W. H. G. Kingston. With full-page Engravings. 

13. Sandford and Merton (The History of). By Thomas Day. 

With ico Engravings by Dalziel Brothers. 

14. The Boy's Own Sea Stories. Being the Adventures of a 

Sailor in the Navy, the Merchant Service, and-on a Whaling Cruise. Told 
by Himself. With full-page Engravings. 

16. Great Inventors: The Sources of their Usefulness, and the Re- 

sults of their Efforts. With 109 Engravings. 

17. The Marvels of Nature; or, Outlines of Creation. With 400 

Engravings by Dalziel Brothers. 

18. The Boy's Own Book of Manufactures and Industries of 

the World. With 36s Engravings by Dalziel Brothers. 



London : WARD, LOCK&> CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 



ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 



The Good Worth Library — continued. 

19. Famous Boys, and How they Became Famous Men. With 

many Engravings. 

20. Triumphs of Perseverance and Enterprise. By Thomas 

Cooper. With many Engravings. 

21. The Crusades and Crusaders. The Story of the Struggle for 

the Holy Sepulchre. By J. G. Edgar. With full-page Engravings. 

22. The Merchant's Clerk ; or, Mark Wilton. By Rev. C. B. 

Taylee, M.A. With full-page and other Engravings. 

23. The Young Marooners ; or, The Adventures of Robert and 

Harold on the Florida Coast. With many Engravings. 

24. Holiday House. By Catherine Sinclair. With full-page 

Engravings. 

25. The Boy's Book of Modern Travel and Adventure. With 

many Engravings. 

26. Mary Bunyan, the Blind Daughter of John Bunyan. By Sallie 

Rochester Ford. With full-page Engravings. 

27. The Scottish Chiefs. By Jane Porter. With full-page En- 

gravings. 

30. Life Thoughts. Gathered from the Extemporaneous Discourses 

of Henry Ward Beecher. With Red Border Lines. 

31. The Christian Life. Bible Helps and Counsels for Every Day 

throughout the Year. With Red Border Lines. 

32. The Perfect Life. By William E. Channing. 

33. Sacred Heroes and Martyrs. By J. T. Headley. Revised 

and Edited by J. W. Kirton, LL.D., Author of " Buy your Own 
Cherries." 

34. Religion and Science ; or, The Truth Revealed in Nature and 

Scripture. By Joseph Le Conte. 

35. Getting On in the World ; or, Hints on Success in Life. By 

William Mathews, LL.D. 

36. Household Stories. By the Brothers Grimm, W. Hauff, &c. 

With numerous Engravings. 



CHILDREN AT JERUSALEM : A Sketch of Modern Life in 
Syria. By Mrs. Holman Hunt. Elegantly hound, cloth gilt, coloured edges, 
price 3*. 6d. 

LITERARY CURIOSITIES AND ECCENTRICITIES. 

Collected and Edited by W. A. Clouston. A Book of Anecdotes, Laconic 
Sayings, and Gems of Thought in Prose and Poetry. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
ss. td. 

THE TRUE HISTORY OF A LITTLE RAGAMUFFIN. 

By Jambs Greenwood, Author of "Journeys through London," "A Night 
In a Workhouse," " Silas the Conjuror," &c With full-page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3*. 6d. 

London: WARD, LOCK &> CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 



ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 



THE GOOD WORTH LIBRARY, 



In the Good Worth Library no works have been admitted in which the three 
requisites for good' worth in a book,— namely, the promotion of knowledge, the 
furtherance of wisdom, and the charm of amusement — are not combined, and whose 
perusal will not satisfy the mind, as with good, wholesome and strengthening food. 



Fully Illustrated and handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each, 

1. Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, from this World to that which 

is to Come. With Memoir of the Author by H. W. Dulcken, Ph.D., and 
100 Illustrations by Thomas Dalziel, Engraved by Dalziel Brothers. 

2. The Swiss Family Robinson ; or, The Adventures of a Swiss 

Pastor and his Family on an Uninhabited Island. Translated by Henry 
Fkith. With Coloured Plates and upwards of 200 Engravings. 

3. Andersen's Stories for the Young. By Hans Christian 

Andersen. With many full-page and other Engravings. 

4. Andersen's Popular Tales for Children. By Hans Christian 

Andersen. With many full-page and other Engravings. 

5. Anne and Jane Taylor's Poetry for Children. Containing 

the Original Poems, Hymns for Infant Minds, and Rhymes for the Nursery. 
With many Engravings. 

7. Fifty Celebrated Women : Their Virtues and Failings, and the 

Lessons of their Lives. With many Engravings. 

8. Fifty Celebrated Men : Their Lives and Trials, and the Deeds 

that made them Famous. With many Engravings. 

9. Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. With Memoir of the 

Author and many Engravings. 

io. The Wonders of the World, in Earth, Sea, and Sky. By 

Uncle John. With 123 Engravings. 

11. Evenings at Home; or, The Juvenile Budget Opened. By 

Mrs. Barbauld and Dr. Aiken. With many Engravings. 

12. The Gentlemen Adventurers ; or, Antony Waymouth. By 

W. H. G. Kingston. With full-page Engravings. 

13. Sandford and Merton (The History of). By Thomas Day. 

With 100 Engravings by Dalziel Brothers. 

14. The Boy's Own Sea Stories. Being the Adventures of a 

Sailor in the Navy, the Merchant Service, and-on a Whaling Cruise. Told 
by Himself. With full-page Engravings. 

16. Great Inventors: The Sources of their Usefulness, and the Re- 

sults of their Efforts. With 109 Engravings. 

17. The Marvels of Nature; or, Outlines of Creation. With 400 

Engravings by Dalziel Brothers. 

18. The Boy's Own Book of Manufactures and Industries of 

the World. With 365 Engravings by Dalziel Brothers. 



London : WARD, LOCKS' CO., Salisbury Square, JE.C. 



ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 



The Good Worth Library — continued. 

19. Famous Boys, and How they Became Famous Men. With 

many Engravings. 

20. Triumphs of Perseverance and Enterprise. By Thomas 

Cooper. With many Engravings. 

21. The Crusades and Crusaders. The Story of the Struggle for 

the Holy Sepulchre. By J. G. Edgar. With full-page Engravings. 

22. The Merchant's Clerk ; or, Mark Wilton. By Rev. C. B. 

Taylek, M.A. With full-page and other Engravings. 

23. The Young Marooners ; or, The Adventures of Robert and 

Harold on the Florida Coast. With many Engravings. 

24. Holiday House. By Catherine Sinclair. With full-page 

Engravings. 

25. The Boy's Book of Modern Travel and Adventure. With 

many Engravings. 

26. Mary Bunyan, the Blind Daughter of John Bunyan. By Sallie 

Rochester Ford. With full-page Engravings. 

27. The Scottish Chiefs. By Jane Porter. With full-page En- 

gravings. 

30. Life Thoughts. Gathered from the Extemporaneous Discourses 

of Henry Ward Beecher. With Red Border Lines. 

31. The Christian Life. Bible Helps and Counsels for Every Day 

throughout the Year. With Red Border Lines. 

32. The Perfect Life. By William E. Channing. 

33. Sacred Heroes and Martyrs. By J. T. Headley. Revised 

and Edited by J. W. Kirton, LL.D., Author of " Buy your Own 
Cherries." 

34. Religion and Science ; or, The Truth Revealed in Nature and 

Scripture. By Joseph Le Conte. 

35. Getting On in the World ; or, Hints on Success in Life. By 

William Mathews, LL.D. 

36. Household Stories. By the Brothers Grimm, W. Hauff, &c. 

With numerous Engravings. 



CHILDREN AT JERUSALEM : A Sketch of Modern Life in 
Syria. By Mrs. Holman Hunt. Elegantly hound, cloth gilt, coloured edges, 
price 2 s ' 6"* 

LITERARY CURIOSITIES AND ECCENTRICITIES. 

Collected and Edited by W. A. Clouston. A Book of Anecdotes, Laconic 
Sayings, and Gems of Thought in Prose and Poetry. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
2s. 6d. 

THE TRUE HISTORY OF A LITTLE RAGAMUFFIN. 

By James Greenwood, Author of " Journeys through London," "A Nighi 
In a Workhouse," "Silas the Conjuror," &c. With full-page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 31. 6rf. 



London: WARD, LOCK &> CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 



ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 



THE FAMILY CIRCLE LIBRARY. 



A Series of Popular Books, specially designed for Gifts and Rewards, and for 
Family Reading and Reference. 



Fully Illustrated and handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 

i. Margaret Catchpole (The History of). By Rev. R. Cobbold. 

With Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 

z. Beatrice ; or, The Unknown Relatives. By Catherine Sin- 
clair. With Coloured Plates. 

3. Amy and Hester; or, The Long Holidays. By H. A. Ford. 

With Coloured Frontispiece and many Engravings. 

4. Wonders and Beauties of the Year. Popular and Poetical 

Descriptions of the Wild Flowers, Birds, and Insects of the Months. By 
H. G. Adams. With Coloured Frontispiece and many Engravings. 

5. Wonders and Curiosities of Animal Life. By George 

Kearley. With Coloured Frontispiece and many Engravings. 

6. Nature's Gifts, and How we Use them. A Familiar Account 

of our Everyday Wants, Comforts, and Luxuries. By George Dodd. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and other Illustrations. 

7. Modern Society; or, The March of Intellect. By Catherine 

Sinclair. With Coloured and other Illustrations. 

8. Herbert Lovell ; or, Handsome He who Handsome Does. By 

Rev. F. W. B. Bouverie. With Coloured and other Illustrations. 

9. The Sailor Hero ; or, The Frigate and the Lugger. By Captain 

Armstrong, Author of " The Cruise of the Daring." With full-page 
Illustrations. 

10. The Cruise of the " Daring." A Tale of the Sea. By Capt. 

Armstrong, Author of " The Sailor Hero." With full-page Illustrations. 

11. Life's Contrasts; or, The Four Homes. By Mrs. Gother 

Mann. With Coloured Frontispiece and other Illustrations. 

12. Popular Preachers of the Ancient Church : Their Lives and 

their Works. By Rev. W. Wilson. With Illustrations. 

13. Edwin and Mary; or, The Mother's Cabinet. With Coloured 

Frontispiece and other Illustrations. 

14. The Book of Children's Hymns and Rhymes. With Co- 

loi'"ed Frontispiece and many Engravings. 

15. Loc king Heavenward : A Series of Tales and Sketches for the 

Yo,ung. By Jane C. Simpson. With Coloured Frontispiece and many 
Engravings. 

16. Character and Culture. By the Bishop of Durham, Canon 

Dale, &c. With Passages selected from the Works of Eminent Divines. 

17. Pilgrims Heavenward. Essays of Counsel and Encourage- 

ment for the Christian Life. With Coloured Frontispiece. 

London: WARD, LOCK &> CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 



FOR E VER Y HOME. 



The Family Circle Library— continued. 
18. Preachers and Preaching, in Ancient and Modern Times. By 

the Rev. Henry Christmas. With Portraits. 

19 Julamerk; or, The Converted Jewess. By Mrs. Webb. With 
Coloured and other Illustrations. 

20. Fern Leaves from Fanny's Portfolio. First and Second 

Series Complete. With numerous Illustrations. 

21. Orange Blossoms : A Book for All who have Worn, are Wear- 

ing, or are likely to Wear Them. Edited by T. S. Arthur. With 
numerous Illustrations. 

22. The Martyrs of Carthage ; or, The Christian Converts. A 

Tale of the Times of Old. With numerous Illustrations. 

23. Modern Accomplishments ; or, The March of Intellect. By 

Catherine Sinclair, Author of " Beatrice," " Modern Society," &c. 
With Coloured Plates. 

26. Poe's Tales of Mystery, Imagination, and Humour. By 

Edgar Allan Poe. With numerous Illustrations. 

27. Ballads and Poetical Tales. Selected from Percy, Ritson, 

Evans, Jamieson, Scott, &c. 

28. Beeton's Book of Birds ; Showing how to Rear and Manage 

them in Sickness and in Health. With Coloured Plates by Harrison Wbir, 
and over 100 Engravings. 

29. Beeton's Book of Poultry and Domestic Animals : How 

to Rear and Manage them in Sickness and in Health. With Coloured 
Plates by Harrison Weir, and over 100 Engravings. 

31. Journeys through London ; or, Bye-ways of the Modern 

Babylon. By James Greenwood, Author of "A Night in a Workhouse," 
&c. With 12 double-page Engravings. 

32. Fanny Fern's New Stories for Children. By the Author of 

" Fern Leaves." Illustrated. 

33. Adventures of Captain Hatteras. Containing " The English 

at the North Pole," and "The Ice Desert." By Jules Vhrne. With 
Coloured Plates. 

34. Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. First and 

Second Series Complete. By Jules Verne. With Coloured Plates. 

35. The Wonderful Travels. Containing "Journey into the In- 

terior of the Earth," and " Five Weeks in a Balloon. By Jules Verne. I 
With Coloured Plates. 

36. The Moon Voyage. Containing "From the Earth to the ; 

Moon," and "Round the Moon." By Jules Verne. With Coloured I 
Plates. I 

37. The Boy's Handy Book of Games and Sports. With 

Hundreds of Illustrations. 

38. The Boy's Handy Book of Natural History. With about 

100 full.page Engravings by W. Harvey. 



London : WARD, LOCK <Sr» CO., Salisbury Square, E. C. 



STANDARD WORKS BY GREAT H R ITERS. 



WE WORLD LIBRARY OF STANDARD BOOKS. 



A Series of Standard Works, including many of the acknowledged Master- 
pieces of Historical and Critical Literature, made more accessible than hitherto to 
the general reader by publication in a cheap form and at a moderate price. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 

1. Hallam's Constitutional History of England. From the 

Accession of Henry VII. to the Death of George II. By Henry 
Halum, LL.D., F.R.S. With Lord Macaulay's Essay on the same. 
970 pp., 5s. Library Edition, demy 8vo, is. 6d.\ half-calf, 12s. 

2. Hallam's Europe during the Middle Ages. 720 pp., 3^. 6d. 

Library Edition, demy 8vo, 894 pp., 6s.', half-calf, 10s. 6d. 

3. Hallam's Church and State. By the Author of "The Con- 

stitutional History of England." 400 pp., zs. 6d. 

5. The Wealth of Nations (An Inquiry into the Nature and 

Causes of). By Adam Smith. 782 pp., 3^. 6d. ; half-calf, js.6d. Library 
Edition, demy 8vo, 800 pp., 6s.; half-calf, 10s, 6d. 

6. Adam Smith's Essays : Moral Sentiments, Astronomy, Physics, 

&c. By the Author of " The Wealth of Nations." 476 pp., 3$. td. 

7. Hume's History of England. From the Invasion of Julius 

Caesar to the Revolution in 1688. By David Hume. In 3 Vols. 2,240 
pp., \os. 6d. Library Edition, demy 8vo, 18s. 

8. Hume's Essays : Literary, Moral, and Political. 558 pp., 3^. 6d. 

9. Montaigne's Essays. All the Essays of Michael the Seigneur 

de Montaigne. Translated by Charles Cotton. 684 pp., 3s. 6d. ; 
half-calf, 7s. 6d. Library Edition, demy 8vo, 920 pp., 6s. ; half-calf, 10s. 6d. 

10. Warton's History of English Poetry. From the Eleventh to 

the Seventeenth Century. By Thomas Warton, B.D. 1,032 pp., 6s. 

11. The Court and Times of Queen Elizabeth. By Lucy 

Aikin. 530 pp., 31. 6d. 

12. Edmund Burke's Choice Pieces. Containing the Speech on 

the Law of Libel, Reflections on Revolution in France, on the Sublime and 
Beautiful, Abridgment of English History. 3s. 6d. 

13. Herbert's Autobiography and History of England under 

! Henry VIII. By Edward, Lord Herbert, of Cherbury. 770 pp., 3*. 6d. 

1 14. Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting in England. By Horace 

; Walpole. 538 pp., 3s. 6d. 

j 15. M'Culloch's Principles of Political Economy. With Sketch 
! of the Rise and Progress of the Science. By J. R. M'Culloch. 360 pp., 

3s. 6d. 

j 16. Locke's Letters on Toleration. By John Locke. 400 pp., 

i 3s. 6d. 

I 20. Essays on Beauty and Taste : On Beauty, by Frxncts, Lord 
Jeffrey ; On Taste, by Archibald Alison, LL.IX 784 pp., 3s. fid. 
21. Milton's Early Britain, under Trojan, Roman, and Saxon 
Rale, by John Milton. With More's England under Richard III., and 
Bacon's England under Henry VIII. 430 pp., 3s. 6d. 

23. Macaulay: Reviews, Essays, and Poems. 650 pp., 3*. 6d. 

half-calf, 7 f. 6d. 
London: WARD, LOCK &° CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 



STANDARD WORKS BY GREAT WRITERS. 

The World Library — continued. 

24. Sydney Smith's Essays, Social and Political. 550 pp., 3*. 6d. 

25. Lord Bacon. Containing the Proficience and Advancement of 

Learning, the New Atlantis, Historical Sketches and Essays. 530 pp., 
3 s. 6d.; half-calf, 7$. 6d. 

26. Essays by Thomas de Quincey. Containing Confessions of 

an Opium Eater, Bentley, Parr, Goethe, Letters to a Young Man, &c. 
500 pp., 31. 6d. 

27. Josephus (The Complete Works of). Translated by William 

Whiston, A.M. With Life of the Author, and Marginal Notes giving the 
Essence of the Narrative. 810 pp., 35. 6d. Library Edition, demy 8vo, 6s. 

28. Paley's Works. Containing "The Evidences of Christianity," 

" Hora; Paulinae," and " Natural Theology." By William Paley, D.D. 
With Life, Introduction, and Notes. 3s. 6d. 

29. Taylor's Holy Living and Dying. The Rules and Exercises 

of Holy Living and Dying. By Jeremy Taylor, D.D. With Life, In- 
troduction, and Notes. 2s. 6d. 

30. Milman's History of the Jews. By H. H. Milman, D.D., 

Dean of St. Paul's. 500 pp. , 35. 6d. 

31. Macaulay. Second Series. Reviews and Essays. 3*. 6d. 

32. Locke on the Human Understanding, y. 6d. 

33. Plutarch's Lives. By Langhorne. 5^. 

Uniform with the Library Edition of " Hume's England," 
" Hallam's England," &c 

Shakespeare's Complete Works. With Life and Glossary. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 6s. _ 

WARD AND LOCK'S 

STANDARD POETS. 



The nominal trice at which this Series is offered to the public places the works 
of our greatest Poets well within the reach of all. 



1. Longfellow, 

2. Scott. 

3. Wordsworth. 

4. Milton. 

5. Cowper. 

6. Keats. 

7. Hood. 1st Series. 

8. Byron. 

9. Burns. 

10. Mrs. Hemans. 

11. Pope. 

12. Campbell. 

13. Coleridge. 

14. Mcare. 



Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2s. each. 



15. Shelley. 

16. Hood. 2nd Series 

17. Thomson. 

18. Tupper's Proverbial Philo- 

sophy. 

19. Humorous Poems. 

20. American Poems. 

21. Whittier. 

22. Lowell. 

23. Shakespeare. 

24. Poetic Treasures. 

25. Keble's Christian Year. 

26. Young. 

27. Poe. 



London: WARD, LOCK &• CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 



CLASSICS FOR THE PEOPLE. 



WARD AND LOCK'S 

BOOKS FOR ALL TIME 



Literary Masterpieces, such as are included in this Series, take their plac* 
among our permanent institutions. They are not only certain to receive the 
admiration of future generations of readers, but they are rightJuKy the property 
of all living admirers of the works of genius, and should be •within the reeich of 
all. This is rendered possible by the present issue in a cheap form. 



Crown 8vo, wrapper, is.', cloth gilt, as, 

1. Macaulay. Reviews and Essays. 

2. Sydney Smith. Essays, Social and Political. 

3. De Quincey. Confessions of an Opium Eater, &c 

4. Lord Bacon. Essays, Civil and Moral, &c. 

5. Macaulay (Second Series). Reviews and Essays. 

6. Lord Bacon (Second Series). New Atlantis, &c. 

7. Sydney Smith (Second Series). Essays, Social and Political 
9. De Quincey (Second Series). 

10. Josephus. Antiquities of the Jews. is. 6d. and 2s. 

11. Josephus. Wars of the Jews. is. and is. 6d. 

12. Macaulay (Third Series). 



THE BOYS' ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF 

HEROES, PATRIOTS, AND PIONEERS. 

The Story of their Daring Adventures and Heroic Deeds. 



In this series Biographies are narrated exhibiting the force of character of 
the men and the remarkable adventures they encountered, and these records can 
scarcely be perused without exciting a feeling of admiration for the Heroes and 
of wonder at the magnitude of their achievements. 



In picture boards, i«. ; cloth gilt, ts. 6d. ; gilt edges, 3*. 6d. 

1. Columbus, the Discoverer of the New World. 

2. Franklin, Printer Boy, Statesman, and Philosopher. 

3. Washington, Hero and Patriot. 

4. The Puritan Captain ; or, The Story of Miles Standish. 

5. Boone, the Backwoodsman, the Pioneer of Kentucky. 

6. The Terror of the Indians ; or, Life in the Backwoods. 

7. The Hero of the Prairies ; or, The Story of Kit Carson. 

8. The Spanish Cavalier ; or, De Soto, the Discoverer. 

9. Through Prairie and Forest ; or, De Salle, the Pathfinder. 

10. The Shawnee Prophet ; or, The Story of Tecumseh. 

11. The Buccaneer Chiefs ; or, Captain Kidd and the Pirates. 

12. Red Eagle ; or, The War in Alabama. 

13. The Rival Warriors ; Chiefs of the Five Nations. 

14. The Indian Princess ; or, The Story of Pocahontas. 

15. The Mexican Prince ; or, The Story of Montezuma. 

London: WARD, LOCK &* CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 



BOOKS FOR YOUNG MEN. 



THE FRIENDLY COUNSEL SERIES. 



In the Volumes of the Friendly Counsel Series, the object has been kept in 
view to spread abroad for the reading public the good words of the present, and 
preserve for them the wisdom of the past. From first to last the effort has been, 
and will be, to make the Friendly Counsel Series a practical illustration of the 
homely truth that " A Friend in Need is a Friend Indeed. " 



Crown 8vo, fancy wrapper, price is. each ; cloth gilt, is. 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 

price is. 

(Those marked thus (*) can also be had in cloth, extra gilt, side, back, and edges, 

price 2S. td. each.) 

i.*Timothy Titcomb's Letters addressed to Young People. 

2.*Beecher's Lectures to Young Men on various Important Sub- 
jects. By Henry Ward Beecher, Author of "Life Thoughts." 

3.*Getting On in the World ; or, Hints on Success in Life. By 
William Mathews, LL.D. First Series. 

4.*Cobbett's Advice to Young Men, and incidentally to 

Young Women. With Notes and Memoir of the Author. 

5. Christians in Council ; or, The Pastor and his Friends. By the 

Author of " Stepping Heavenward." 

6. How to Make a Living : Suggestions upon the Art of Making, 

Saving, and Using Money. By George Cary Eggleston. 

7. The Art of Prolonging Life. Translated, completely Revised, 

and Adapted for all Readers, from the celebrated work by Dr. Hufeland. 

8. 'Foster's Decision of Character, and other Essays. With Life 
of the Author and Notes, 

9.*Getting On in the World; or, Hints on Success in Life. Second 
Series. By W. Mathews, LL.D. 

io.'How to Excel in Business ; or, The Clerk's Instructor. A 
Complete Guide to Success in the World of Commerce. By James Mason. 

II. *Todd's Student's Manual. By Rev. John Todd, D.D. New 

and Revised Edition, with Notes by the Author. 

12. How to Excel in Study; or, The Student's Instructor. By 

James Mason, Author of " How to Excel in Business," &c. 

13. Money : How to Get, How to Use, and How to Keep It. New 

and Revised Edition. 

14. Oratory and Orators. By William Mathews, LL.D., Author 

of " Getting On in the World." Edited by J. W. Kirton, LL.D., Author 
of " Buy Your Own Cherries." 



Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5*. 
The Friendly Counsellor. Containing "Timothy Titcomb's Letters 

to Young People," " Cobbett's Advice to Young Men," and " Beecher's Lec- 
tures to Young Men." 

London : WARD, LOCK <5r> CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 



CLASSICS FOR THE PEOPLE. 



WARD AND LOCK'S 

BOOKS FOR ALL TIME 



Literary Masterpiecet, such as are included in this Series, take their place 
among our permanent institutions. They are not only certain to receive the 
admiration of future generations of readers, but they are rightJuKy the property 
of all living admirers of the works of genius, and should be •within the rtmch of 
all. This is rendered possible by the present issue in a cheap form. 



Crown 8vo, wrapper, is. ; cloth gilt, is. 

1. Macaulay. Reviews and Essays. 

2. Sydney Smith. Essays, Social and Political. 

3. De Quincey. Confessionsofan Opium Eater, &c 

4. Lord Bacon. Essays, Civil and Moral, &c. 

5. Macaulay (Second Series). Reviews and Essays. 

6. Lord Bacon (Second Series). New Atlantis, &c. 

7. Sydney Smith (Second Series). Essays, Social and Political. 
9. De Quincey (Second Series). 

10. Josephus. Antiquities of the Jews. is. 6d. and 2s. 

11. Josephus. Wars of the Jews. is. and is. 6d. 

12. Macaulay (Third Series). 



THE BOYS' ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF 

HEROES, PATRIOTS, AND PIONEERS. 

The Story of their Daring Adventures and Heroic Deeds. 



In this series Biographies are narrated exhibiting the force of character of 
the men and the remarkable adventures they encountered, and tltese records can 
scarcely be perused without exciting a feeling of admiration for the Heroes and 
of wonder at the magnitude of their achievements. 



In picture boards, is. ; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 31. 6d. 

1. Columbus, the Discoverer of the New World. 

2. Franklin, Printer Boy, Statesman, and Philosopher. 

3. Washington, Hero and Patriot. 

4. The Puritan Captain ; or, The Story of Miles Standish. 

5. Boone, the Backwoodsman, the Pioneer of Kentucky. 

6. The Terror of the Indians ; or, Life in the Backwoods. 

7. The Hero of the Prairies ; or, The Story of Kit Carson. 

8. The Spanish Cavalier ; or, De Soto, the Discoverer. 

9. Through Prairie and Forest ; or, De Salle, the Pathfinder. 

10. The Shawnee Prophet ; or, The Story of Tecumseh. 

11. The Buccaneer Chiefs ; or, Captain Kidd and the Pirates. 

12. Red Eagle ; or, The War in Alabama. 

13. The Rival Warriors ; Chiefs of the Five Nations. 

14. The Indian Princess ; or, The Story of Pocahontas. 

15. The Mexican Prince ; or, The Story of Montezuma. 

London: WARD, LOCK &> CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 



BOOKS FOR YOUNG MEN. 



THE FRIENDLY COUNSEL SERIES. 



In the Volumes of the Friendly Counsel Series, the object has been, kept in 
view to spread abroad for the reading public the good words of the present, and 
preserve/or them the wisdom of the past. From first to last the effort has been, 
and will be, to make the Friendly Counsel Series a practical illustration of the 
homely truth that " A Friend in Need is a Friend Indeed. " 



Crown 8vo, fancy wrapper, price is. each ; cloth gilt, is. 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 

price 2S. 

(Those marked thus (*) can also be had in cloth, extra gilt, side, back, and edges, 

price 2S. 6d. each.) 

i.*Timothy Titcomb's Letters addressed to Young People. 

2.*Beecher's Lectures to Young Men on various Important Sub- 
jects. By Henry Ward Beecher, Author of "Life Thoughts." 

3. 'Getting On in the World ; or, Hints on Success in Life. By 
William Mathews, LL.D. First Series. 

4.*Cobbett's Advice to Young Men, and incidentally to 

Young Women. With Notes and Memoir of the Author. 

5. Christians in Council ; or, The Pastor and his Friends. By the 

Author of " Stepping Heavenward." 

6. How to Make a Living : Suggestions upon the Art of Making, 

Saving, and Using Money. By George Cary Eggleston. 

7. The Art of Prolonging Life. Translated, completely Revised, 

and Adapted for all Readers, from the celebrated work by Dr. Hufeland. 

8.*Foster's Decision of Character, and other Essays. With Life 

of the Author and Notes. 

9.*Getting On in the World; or, Hints on Success in Life. Second 
Series. By W. Mathews, LL.D. 

io.*How to Excel in Business ; or, The Clerk's Instructor. A 

Complete Guide to Success in the World of Commerce. By James Mason. 

II. *Todd's Student's Manual. By Rev. John Todd, D.D. New 

and Revised Edition, with Notes by the Author. 

12. How to Excel in Study; or, The Student's Instructor. By 

James Mason, Author of " How to Excel in Business," &c. 

13. Money : How to Get, How to Use, and How to Keep It. New 

and Revised Edition. 

14. Oratory and Orators. By William Mathews, LL.D., Author 

of " Getting On in the World." Edited by J. W. Kirton, LL.D., Author 
of " Buy Your Own Cherries." 



Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5*. 
The Friendly Counsellor. Containing "Timothy Titcomb's Letters 
to Young People," " Cobbett's Advice to Young Men," and " Beecher's Lec- 
tures to Young Men." 

London : WARD, LOCK &° CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 



CLASSICS FOR THE PEOPLE. 



WARD AND LOCK'S 

BOOKS FOR ALL TIME 



Literary Masterpieces, such as are included in this Series, take their place 
among our permanent institutions. They are not only certain to receive the 
admiration of future generations of readers, but they are rightJuKy the property 
if all living admirers of the works of genius, and should be "within the rteich of 
all. This is rendered possible by the present issue in a cheap form. 



Crown 8vo, wrapper, is. ; cloth gilt, M. 

1. Macaulay. Reviews and Essays. 

2. Sydney Smith. Essays, Social and Political. 

3. De Quincey. Confessionsofan Opium Eater, &c 

4. Lord Bacon. Essays, Civil and Moral, &c. 

5. Macaulay (Second Series). Reviews and Essays. 

6. Lord Bacon (Second Series). New Atlantis, &c. 

7. Sydney Smith (Second Series). Essays, Social and Political. 
9. De Quincey (Second Series). 

10. Josephus. Antiquities of the Jews. is. 6d. and 2s. 

11. Josephus. Wars of the Jews. is. and is. 6d. 

12. Macaulay (Third Series). 



THE BOYS* ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF 

HEROES, PATRIOTS, AND PIONEERS. 

The Story of their Daring Adventures and Heroic Deeds. 



In this series Biographies are narrated exhibiting the force of character of 
the men and the remarkable adventures they encountered, and tJiese records can 
scarcely be perused without exciting a feeling of admiration for the Heroes and 
of wonder at the magnitude of their achievements. 



In picture boards, it. ; cloth gilt, 2S. 6d. ; gilt edges, y. 6d. 

1. Columbus, the Discoverer of the New World. 

2. Franklin, Printer Boy, Statesman, and Philosopher. 

3. Washington, Hero and Patriot. 

4. The Puritan Captain ; or, The Story of Miles Standish. 

5. Boone, the Backwoodsman, the Pioneer of Kentucky. 

6. The Terror of the Indians ; or, Life in the Backwoods. 

7. The Hero of the Prairies ; or, The Story of Kit Carson. 

8. The Spanish Cavalier ; or, De Soto, the Discoverer. 

9. Through Prairie and Forest ; or, De Salle, the Pathfinder. 

10. The Shawnee Prophet ; or, The Story of Tecumseh. 

11. The Buccaneer Chiefs ; or, Captain Kidd and the Pirates. 

12. Red Eagle ; or, The War in Alabama. 

13. The Rival Warriors ; Chiefs of the Five Nations. 

14. The Indian Princess ; or, The Story of Pocahontas. 

15. The Mexican Prince ; or, The Story of Montezuma. 

London: WARD, LOCK &> CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 



BOOKS FOR YOUNG MEN. 



THE FRIENDLY COUNSEL SERIES. 



In the Volumes of the Friendly Counsel Series, the object has been kept in 
view to spread abroad for the reading public the good words of the present, and. 
Preserve for them the wisdom of the past. From first to last the effort has been, 
and will be, to make the Friendly Counsel Series a practical illustration oj the 
homely truth that "A Friend in Need is a Friend Indeed." 

Crown 8vo, fancy wrapper, price is. each ; cloth gilt, if. 6J. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 

price is. 

(Those marked thus (*) can also be had in cloth, extra gilt, side, back, and edges, 

price zs. 6d. each.) 

r. 'Timothy Titcomb's Letters addressed to Young People. 

2.*Beecher's Lectures to Young Men on various Important Sub- 
jects. By Henry Ward Beecher, Author of "Life Thoughts." 

3.*Getting On in the World ; or, Hints on Success in Life. By 
William Mathews, LL.D. First Series. 

4.*Cobbett's Advice to Young Men, and incidentally to 

Young Women. With Notes and Memoir of the Author. 

5. Christians in Council ; or, The Pastor and his Friends. By the 

Author of " Stepping Heavenward." 

6. How to Make a Living : Suggestions upon the Art of Making, 

Saving, and Using Money. By George Cary Eggleston. 

7. The Art of Prolonging Life. Translated, completely Revised, 

and Adapted for all Readers, from the celebrated work by Dr. Hufeland. 

8.*Foster's Decision of Character, and other Essays. With Life 

of the Author and Notes. 
9.*Getting On in the World; or, Hints on Success in Life. Second 

Series. By W. Mathews, LL.D. 
io.*How to Excel in Business ; or, The Clerk's Instructor. A 

Complete Guide to Success in the World of Commerce. By James Mason. 

II. *Todd's Student's Manual. By Rev. John Todd, D.D. New 

and Revised Edition, with Notes by the Author. 

12. How to Excel in Study; or, The Student's Instructor. By 

James Mason, Author of " How to Excel in Business," &c 

13. Money : How to Get, How to Use, and How to Keep It. New 

and Revised Edition. 

14. Oratory and Orators. By William Mathews, LL.D., Author 

of " Getting On in the World." Edited by J. \V. Kirton, LL.D., Author 
of " Buy Your Own Cherries." 



Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5*. 
The Friendly Counsellor. Containing "Timothy Titcomb's Letters 
to Young People," " Cobbett's Advice to Young Men," and " Beecher' s Lec- 
tures to Young Men." 

London : WARD, LOCK <&• CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 



CLASSICS FOR THE PEOPLE. 



WARD AND LOCK'S 

BOOKS FOR ALL TIME 



Literary Masterpieces, such as are included in this Series, take their place 
among our permanent institutions. They are not only certain to receive the 
admiration of future generations of readers, but they are rightJuKy the property 
of all living admirers of the works of genius, and should be within the reach of 
all. This is rendered possible by the present issue in a cheap form. 

Crown 8vo, wrapper, is.; cloth gilt, is. 

1. Macaulay. Reviews and Essays. 

2. Sydney Smith. Essays, Social and Political. 

3. De Quincey. Confessionsof an Opium Eater, &c 

4. Lord Bacon. Essays, Civil and Moral, &c. 

5. Macaulay (Second Series). Reviews and Essays. 

6. Lord Bacon (Second Series). New Atlantis, &c. 

7. Sydney Smith (Second Series). Essays, Social and Political 
9. De Quincey (Second Series). 

10. Josephus. Antiquities of the Jews. if. 6d. and zt. 

11. Josephus. Wars of the Jews. ij. and is. 6d. 

12. Macaulay (Third Series). 



THE BOYS' ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF 

HEROES, PATRIOTS, AND PIONEERS. 

The Story of their Daring Adventures and Heroic Deeds. 



In this series Biographies are narrated exhibiting the force of character of 
the men and the remarkable adventures they encountered, and t/iese records can 
scarcely be perused without exciting a feeling of admiration for the Heroes and 
of wonder at the magnitude of their achievements. 



In picture boards, as. ; cloth gilt, is. 6d. ; gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

1. Columbus, the Discoverer of the New World. 

2. Franklin, Printer Boy, Statesman, and Philosopher. 

3. Washington, Hero and Patriot. 

4. The Puritan Captain ; or, The Story of Miles Standish. 

5. Boone, the Backwoodsman, the Pioneer of Kentucky. 

6. The Terror of the Indians ; or, Life in the Backwoods. 

7. The Hero of the Prairies ; or, The Story of Kit Carson. 

8. The Spanish Cavalier ; or, De Soto, the Discoverer. 

9. Through Prairie and Forest ; or, De Salle, the Pathfinder. 

10. The Shawnee Prophet ; or, The Story of Tecumseh. 

11. The Buccaneer Chiefs ; or, Captain Kidd and the Pirates. 

12. Red Eagle ; or, The War in Alabama. 

13. The Rival Warriors ; Chiefs of the Five Nations. 

14. The Indian Princess ; or, The Story of Pocahontas. 

15. The Mexican Prince ; or, The Story of Montezuma. 

London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 



BOOKS FOR YOUNG MEN. 



THE FRIENDLY COUNSEL SERIES. 



In the Volumes of the Friendly Counsel Series, the object has been kept in 
view to spread abroad for the reading public the good words of the present, and 
preserve for them the wisdom, of the past. From first to last the effort has been, 
and will be, to make the Friendly Counsel Series a practical illustration of the 
homely truth that " A Friend in Need is a Friend Indeed." 



Crown 8vo, fancy wrapper, price is. each ; cloth gilt, is. 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 

price 2s. 

(Those marked thus (*) can also be had in cloth, extra gilt, side, back, and edges, 

price as. 6d. each.) 

i.*TimothyTitcomb's Letters addressed to Young People. 

2.*Beecher's Lectures to Young Men on various Important Sub- 
jects. By Henry Ward Beecher, Author of "Life Thoughts." 

3.*Getting On in the World ; or, Hints on Success in Life. By 
William Mathews, LL.D. First Series. 

4.*Cobbett's Advice to Young Men, and incidentally to 

Young Women. With Notes and Memoir of the Author. 

5. Christians in Council ; or, The Pastor and his Friends. By the 

Author of " Stepping Heavenward." 

6. How to Make a Living : Suggestions upon the Art of Making, 

Saving, and Using Money. By George Cary Eggleston. 

7. The Art of Prolonging Life. Translated, completely Revised, 

and Adapted for all Readers, from the celebrated work by Dr. Hufeland. 

8. 'Foster's Decision of Character, and other Essays. With Life 

of the Author and Notes. 

e>.*Getting On in the World; or, Hints on Success in Life. Second 
Series. By W. Mathews, LL.D. 

io.*How to Excel in Business ; or, The Clerk's Instructor. A 

Complete Guide to Success in the World of Commerce. By James Mason. 

II. *Todd's Student's Manual. By Rev. John Todd, D.D. New 

and Revised Edition, with Notes by the Author. 

12. How to Excel in Study; or, The Student's Instructor. By 

James Mason, Author of " How to Excel in Business," &c 

13. Money : How to Get, How to Use, and How to Keep It. New 

and Revised Edition. 

14. Oratory and Orators. By William Mathews, LL.D., Author 

of " Getting On in the World." Edited by J. W. Kieton, LL.D., Author 
of "Buy Your Own Cherries." 



Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, cloth gilt, gilt edges, jf. 
The Friendly Counsellor. Containing "Timothy Titcomb's Letters 
to Young People," " Cobbett's Advice to Young Men," and " Beecher's Lec- 
tures to Young Men." 

London : WARD, LOCK &• CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 



ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN'S STORIES. 
WARD, LOCK AND CO.'S 

ERCKMANN -CHATRIAN LIBRARY. 



Either to the young who are learning- history, to the old who desire to gain 
lessons from experience, or to tke more feminine minds who delight hi stories of 
eutraficing interest, the exquisite volumes of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian appeal 
in tones of wholesome and invigorating effect. 



Post 8vo, picture wrapper, price is. each ; cloth gilt, is. 6d. ; cloth gilt, those marked 
thus (*), with page Engravings, is. 6d. each. 

The addition to these volumes of the c/itirming Illustrations of Schuler, 
Bayard, and others, render them in every 'way perfect. 

*i. Madame Therese. 

2. The Conscript. 
*3. The Great Invasion. 

4. The Blockade. 



•5. The States-General. 

*6. The Country in Danger. 

7. Waterloo. 
*8. Illustrious Dr. Matheus. 
*9. Stories of the Rhine. 
*io. Friend Fritz. 



n. Alsatian Schoolmaster. 

12. The Polish Jew. 

13. Master Daniel Rock. 

15. Year One of the Re- 

public. 

16. Citizen Bonaparte. 

17. Confessions of aClarionet 

Player. 

18. The Campaign in Kabylia 

19. The Man Wolf. 

20. The Wild Huntsman. 



DOUBLE VOLUMES. Crown 8vo, picture boards, 2s. each. 

1. Under Fire. (" Madame Therese," and " The Blockade.") 

2. Two Years a Soldier. ("The Conscript," and " Waterloo.") 

3. The Story of a Peasant, 1789-1792. (" The States-General," 

and " The Country in Danger.") 

4. The Story of a Peasant, 1793-1815. (" Year One of the Re- 

public," and "Citizen Bonaparte.") 

5. The Mysterious Doctor. ("Dr. Matheus," and "Friend Fritz.") 

6. The Buried Treasure. (" Stories of the Rhine," and "Clarionet 

Player.") 

7. The Old Schoolmaster. ("The Alsatian Schoolmaster," and 

"Campaign in Kabylia.") 

8. Weird Tales of the Woods. ("The Man Wolf," and "The 

Wild Huntsman.") 

In new and handsome binding, cloth gilt, gilt top, price $s. each. 
The Story of a Peasant, 1789-1792. Containing "The States- 
General," and "The Country in Danger." With 57 full-page Engravings. 

The Story of a Peasant, 1793-1815. Containing "Year One of 
the Republic," and " Citizen Bonaparte." With 60 full-page Engravings. 

London : WARD, LOCK &• CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 



BOOKS FOR YOUTH. 



THE YOUTH'S LIBRARY OF WONDER AND ADVENTURE. 

Crown 8vo, picture wrapper, is. each ; cloth gilt, is. 6d. ; ditto, gilt edges, 2s. 
Healthy literature for Boys is here protiided in a cheap and popular form. 

I. A Journey into the Interior of the Earth. By Jules Verne. 

2 The English at the North Pole. By Jules Verne. 

3. The Ice Desert. By Jules Verne. 

4. Five Weeks in a Balloon. By Jules Verne. 

5. The Mysterious Document. By Jules Verne. 

6. On the Track. By Jules Verne. 

7. Among the Cannibals. By Jules Verne. 

8. Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. Part I. 

9. Part II. 

10. Two Years Before the Mast. By R. H. Dana. 

11. From the Earth to the Moon. By Jules Verne. 

12. Round the Moon. By Jules Verne. 

13. Sandford and Merton. Illustrated. 

14. Baron Munchausen : His Life, Travels, and Adventures. Illust. 

15. Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. With many Engravings. 

16. Around the World in Eighty Days. By Jules Verne. Iliust. 

17. A Boy's Life Aboard Ship, as it is. Illustrated. 

18. Life in a Whaler; or, Adventures in the Tropical Seas. Iliust. 

19. Household Stories. By the Brothers Grimm, &c. Illustrated. 

20. The Marvels of Nature. With 400 Engravings. 

21. Wonders of the World. With 123 Engravings. 

22. The Boy's Own Book of Manufactures and Industries of 

the World. With 365 Engravings. 

23. Fifty Famous Men. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 

24. Great Inventors. With 109 Engravings. 

25. The Boy's Handy Book of Games. Hundreds of Illustrations. 

26. The Boy's Handy Book of Natural History. Illustrated. 

DOUBLE VOLUMES. 
Crown 8vo, picture boards, zs. each : cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. ; cloth extra, gilt, 3s. &d. 

1. The Adventures of Captain Hatteras. ("The English at 

the North Pole," und "The Ice Desert.") With Coloured Pictures. 

2. Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. First and 

Second Series, Complete. With Coloured Pictures. 

3. The Wonderful Travels. Containing " A Journey into the 

Interior of the Earth," and " Five Weeks in a Balloon." Ditto. 

4. The Moon Voyage. Containing "From the Earth to the 

Moon," and " Round the Moon." With Coloured Pictures. 



London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, B.C. 



POPULAR BOOKS BY GOOD AUTHORS. 



THE FAMILY GIFT SERIES. 



A cheap issue of Popular Books, suitable for Prizes and Rewards. 



Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price at. 6d. each. 

1. The Swiss Family Robinson. Translated by Henry Frith. 

With Coloured Frontispiece and over 200 Engravings. 

2. Eunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. With a Memoir of the Author 

by H. W. Dulcken, Ph.D., and 100 Engravings. 

3. Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. With Biographical 

Sketch of the Author, and many Engravings. 

4. The History of Sandford and Merton. By Thomas Day. 

With 100 Engravings by Dalziel Brothers. 

5. Famous Boys, and How they became Great Men. By the 

Author of " Clever Boys." With many Illustrations. 

6. Fifty Celebrated Women : Their Virtues and Failings, and 

the Lessons of their Lives. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 

7. The Gentlemen Adventurers; or, Antony Waymouth. Ey 

the late W. H. G. Kingston. With full-page Engravings. 

8. Evenings at Home. By Dr. Aikin and Mrs. Barbauld. 

With many Illustrations. 

9. The Adventures of Captain Hatteras. By Jules Verne. 

Containing " The English at the North Pole,'' and " The Ice Desert." 
With Coloured Plates. 

10. Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. First and 

Second Series Complete. By Jules Verne. With Coloured Plates. 

11. The Wonderful Travels. Containing "Journey into the In- 

terior of the Earth," and " Five Weeks in a Balloon." By Jules Verne. 
With Coloured Plates. 

12. The Moon Voyage. Containing "From the Earth to the 

Moon," and " Round the Moon." By Jules Verne. Coloured Plates. 

13. Getting On in the World; or, Hints on Success in Life. By 

W. Mathews, LL.D. First and Second Series Complete. 

14. The Boy's Own Book of Manufactures and Industries of 

the World. With 365 Engravings. 

15. Great Inventors : The Sources of their Usefulness, and the Re- 

sults of their Efforts. With 109 Engravings. 

16. Marvels of Nature ; or, Outlines of Creation. 400 Engravings. 

17. The Boy's Own Sea Stories. With full-page Engravings. 

18. Household Stories. By the Brothers Grimm, W. Hauff, &c. 

With many Illustrations. 

19. Fifty Celebrated Men : Their Lives and Trials, and the Deeds 

that made them Famous. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 

20. The Wonders of the World, in Earth, Sea, and Sky. With 

123 Engravings. 

21. The Triumphs of Perseverance and Enterprise. By Thomas 

Cooper. With many Engravings. 
London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 



POPULAR BOOKS BY GOOD AUTHORS. 

The Family Gift Series — continued. 

22. Keble's Christian Year : Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 

Holy Days throughout the Year. With full-page Engravings. 

23. A Face Illumined. By E. P. Roe, Author of "From Jest to 

Earnest," &c. 

24. The Scottish Chiefs. By Miss Jane Porter. 

25. What Can She Do? By E. P. Roe, Author of "A Face 

Illumined," &c. 

26. Barriers Burned Away. By the Same. 

27. Opening of a Chestnut Burr. By the Same. 

28. Orange Blossoms. By T. S. Arthur. Illustrated. 

29. Mary Bunyan, the Blind Daughter of John Bunyan. By 

Sallie Rochester Ford. With full-page Engravings. 

30. The History of Margaret Catchpole. By Rev. Richard 

Cobbold. With numerous Illustrations. 

31. Julamerk; or, The Converted Jewess. By the Author of 

" Naomi." With numerous Illustrations. 

32. Herbert Lovell ; or, Handsome He who Handsome Does. With 

numerous Illustrations. 

33. Amy and Hester; or, The Long Holidays. Illustrated. 

34. Edwin and Mary; or, The Mother's Cabinet. Illustrated. 

35. Wonders and Curiosities of Animal Life. By George 

Kearley. With many Engravings. 

36. Wonders and Beauties of the Year. By H. G. Adams. 

With many Engravings. 

37. Modern Society ; or, The March of Intellect. By Catherine 

Sinclair. With numerous Illustrations. 

38. Beatrice ; or, The Unknown Relatives. By Catherine Sinclair. 

With numerous Illustrations. 

39. Looking Heavenward : A Series of Tales and Sketches for 

the Young. With numerous Illustrations. 

40. Life's Contrasts ; or, The Four Homes. Illustrated. 

41. Nature's Gifts, and How we Use Them. With numerous 

Illustrations. 

42. Pilgrims Heavenward : Essays of Counsel and Encouragement 

for the Christian Life. 

43. The Book of Children's Hymns and Rhymes. Illustrated. 

44. Preachers and Preaching, in Ancient and Modern Times. 

By Rev. Henrv Christmas. With Portraits. 

45. Character and Culture. By the Hon. and Rt. Rev. the Bishop 

OF Durham, Canon Dale, &c. 

46. Popular Preachers : Their Lives and their Works. By Rev. 

W. Wilson. With Illustrations. 

47. The Boy's Handy Book of Games and Sports. With 

Hundreds of Illustrations. 

48. The Boy's Handy Book of Natural History. With about 

100 full-page Engravings by W. Harvey. 

London: WARD, LOCK &* CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 



PRESENTS FOR YOUTH. 



BEETON'S BOY'S OWN LIBRARY. 

%* The best set of Volumes for Prizes, Rewards, or Gifts to English Lads. 
They have all been prepared with a view to their fitness in manly tone and hand- 
some appearance for Presents for Youth. 



Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 51. each ; gilt edges, 6s. each. 

1. Stories of the Wars, 1574-1658. From the Rise of the Dutch 

Republic to the Death of Oliver Cromwell. By John Tillotson. With 
Coloured Pictures and many other Illustrations. 

2. A Boy's Adventures in the Barons' Wars ; or, How I Won 

my Spurs. By J. G. Edgar. Coloured Front, and many Illustrations. 

3. Cressy and Poictiers ; or, The Story of the Black Prince's 

Page. By J. G. Edgar. With Coloured Frontispiece and many Illus- 
trations, principally by R. Dudley and Gustave Dore. 

4. Runnymede and Lincoln Fair. A Story of the Great Charter. 

By J. G. Edgar. Coloured Frontispiece and many full-page Engravings. 

5. Wild Sports of the World. By James Greenwood, Author 

of " A Night in a Workhouse." With Eight Coloured Plates and many 
Woodcut Illustrations. 

6. The Wild Man at Home ; or, Pictures of Life in Savage 

Lands. By J. Greenwood. With Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 

7. Hubert Ellis : A Story of King Richard the Second's Days. By 

F. Davenant. With Coloured Frontispiece, full-page and other Illustra- 
tions, principally by Robert Dudley. 

8. Don Quixote. Translated by Charles Jarvis. With nearly 

700 Illustrations by Tony Johannot. 

9. Gulliver's Travels. With Coloured Frontispiece and upwards 

of 300 Woodcut Illustrations. 

10. Robinson Crusoe. With Memoir of the Author. With 

Coloured and other Plates and many Woodcuts. 

11. Silas the Conjuror : His Travels and Perils. By James Green- 

wood. With many Illustrations. 

12. Scenes and Sports of Savage Lands. By James Green- 

wood. With Coloured Plates and many other Illustrations. 

13. Reuben Davidger : His Perils and Adventures. By James 

Greenwood. With numerous Illustrations. 

14. Brave British Soldiers and the Victoria Cross. Storiesofthe j 

Brave Deeds which won the prize " For Valour." With full-page Engrav- 
ings and other Illustrations. 

15. Zoological Recreations. By W. J. Broderip, F.R.S. 

With Coloured Frontispiece and many full-page Engravings. 

16. Wild Animals in Freedom and Captivity. With Coloured 

Frontispiece and 120 Illustrations by Harrison Weir and others. 

18. The World's Explorers. By H. W. Dulcken, Ph.D. 

Including the Discoveries of Livingstone and Stanley. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and many Illustrations. 

19. The Man among the Monkeys; or, Ninety Days in Ape- 

land. With other Strange Stories of Men and Animals. Illustrated by 
Gustave Dore and others. 

London: WARD, LOCK &• CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 



PRESENTATION VOLUMES FOR BOYS. 



BEETON'S BOY'S PRIZE LIBRARY. 



No tetter Library could be chosen for the selection of Prizes for Young Gentlemen, 
Birthday Gifts, or Anniversary Rewards, 

Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, $s. each ; gilt edges, 6s. each. 

1. Beeton's Fact, Fiction, History, and Adventure. i,nopp., 

with 33 page Engravings and many Woodcuts. 

2. Beeton's Historical Romances, Daring Deeds, and Animal 

Stories. 1,104 pp., with 34 full-page Plates and 255 Woodcuts. 

3. Beeton's Brave Tales, Bold Ballads, and Travels by Land 

and Sea. 1,088 pp., with 38 full-page Engravings and 320 Cuts. 

4. Beeton's Tales of Chivalry, School Stories, Mechanics at 

Home, and Exploits of the Army and Navy. 888 pages, with 23 full-page 
Engravings and 255 Woodcuts. 

5. Beeton's Hero Soldiers, Sailors, and Explorers. 890 pages, 

with Coloured Frontispiece, 36 full-page Engravings, and 157 Woodcuts. 

6. Beeton's Famous Voyages, Brigand Adventures, Tales of 

the Battle Field, &c. 1,054 pp., with 38 Plates and 156 Woodcuts. 

7. Beeton's Victorious English Sea Stories, Tales of Enter- 

prise and School Life. 1,050 pp., with Coloured Frontispiece, 46 full-page 
Plates, and 150 Woodcuts. 



BOY'S OWN STORY BOOKS of DARING and ADVENTURE. 

By Gustave Aimard. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, picture boards, 2s. each ; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

1. The Foster Brothers. Containing "The Indian Chief," and 

"Red Track." 

2. The Kings of the Desert. Containing "The Insurgent Chief," 
and " The Flying Horseman." 

3. The Forest Chieftain. Containing " The Guide of the Desert," 

and "The Bee Hunters.'' 

4. The White Buffalo. Containing " The Prairie Flower," and 

" The Indian Scout." 

5. The Chief of the Dark Hearts. Containing "The Adventurers," 
and " Pearl of the Andes." 

6. The Prairie Rovers. Containing "The Last of the Incas," and 

"The Rebel Chief." 

7. The Robbers of the Forest. Containing " The Border Rifles," 

and "The Freebooters." 

8. Red Cedar. Containing "The Pirates of the Prairie," and 
" The Trapper's Daughter." 

9. The Texan Rangers. Containing "The Buccaneer Chief," 

and "The Trail Hunter." 

10. Pale Face and Red Skin. Containing " Stoneheart," and 
"The Smuggler Chief." 

11. Loyal Heart. Containing "The White Scalper," and "The 

Trappers of Arkansas." 

12. The Mexican's Revenge. Containing "Stronghand," and 
" Queen of the Savannah." 

13. Eagle Head. Containing "The Tiger Slayer," and "The 
Gold-seekers." 

London: WARD, LOCK &• CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 



ILLUSTRATED COUNTRY BOOKS. 



WARD AND LOCK'S 

COUNTRY LIFE BOOKS; 

Crown 8vo, ornamental wrapper, is. each. 



These valuable contributions to the Agricultural Literature of the Country 
have been written with the utmost care by a Literary Gentleman practically 
acquainted with the subjects f and are produced at a very considerable expense. 
Each work is thoroughly illustrated, and the Publishers anticipate for them all 
a very extensive circulation. 

1 . The Cow : A Complete Guide to Dairy Management. 

2. How to Manage Poultry : Fowls, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, &c. 

3. How to Choose and Manage a Farm Profitably. 

4. Sheep, Pigs, Goats, Asses, and Mules. 

5. How to Manage Corn and Root Crops. 

6. The Horse, and How to Manage Him. 

7. Kitchen and Flower Gardening, for Pleasure and Profit. 

8. Bees, Birds, and Rabbits. 

9. Country Sports by Flood and Field. 

10. Tree-Culture. 

11. Dogs and Cats : How to Rear and How to Treat Them. 

12. Poultry and Pigeons : How to Rear and Manage. 

13. British Song and Talking Birds. 

14. British Song Birds : How to Rear and Manage. 

15. The Parrot Book : How to Rear and Manage. 

16. Birds' Nests and Eggs and Bird- Stuffing. 

17. Rabbits and Squirrels : How to Rear and Manage Them. 

20. Marine Botany and Sea-side Objects. 

21. British Ferns and Mosses: Their Haunts, Forms and Uses. 

22. Wild Flowers : Where to Gather and How to Preserve them. 



BEETON'SBOOK OF BIRDS. How to Rear and Manage them 

in Sickness and in Health. With Coloured Plates and 100 Engravings, prin- 
cipally by Harrison Weir. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 



BEETON'SBOOKofPOULTRY&DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

How to Rear and Manage in Sickness and in Health. With Coloured Plates 
and 100 Engravings, principally by Harrison Weir. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 

London: WARD, LOCK &> CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 



4d. per lb. 



The most effective cleansing material ever 
offered. The Family Wash without the misery 
of a steamy house. Cannot injure the most 
delicate fabric, is pleasant in use, and is the 
best sort of soap for all purposes. 

A lady writes to the Queen newspaper, July 
24th, 1880, and says : "I shall be glad if 
anyone will give me their experience of 
Sinclair's Cold Water Soap for laundry 
use. I find it a great saving of time and ma- 
terial, as the clothes require less rubbing and 
no boiling, with the still more satisfactory 
result of being a much purer colour than the 
ordinary soap. I wish to recommend it to 
every housewife. Its cleansing properties far 
exceed anything I ever hoped to use, and 
the economy in time and coal is well worth 
while." 

BUY IT AND TRY FOR YOURSELVES. 




JAMES SINCLAIR, Southwark, London. 
GEORGE SPENCER, 

MANUFACTURER OF GYMNASTIC APPARATUS 

To H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, School Board for London, &*c. 
52, GOSWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
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Sold i n Ti ns 6 ^ I/-&2/6 



KEATINC'S 

Cough Lozenges 

ARE THE 

BEST AND SAFEST 
REMEDY. 

TINS, Is. lid. EACH. 



GOODALL'S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 

The Most Delicious Sauce in the World. 

This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and 
the daintiest dishes more delicious. To Chops, Steaks, Fish, &c, it is in- 
comparable. In Bottles, at 6d., is., and 2s. each. 

Of all Grocers and Oilmen. 

7 ' MACNIVEN & CAMERON'S PENS are the BEST "-Public opinion. 
" 1745 Newspapers recommend them." — See the Graphic. 
Just Out, Just Out, 

THE BIG WAVERLEY PEN. THE BIG "J" PEN. 




:Bie--WAVERLEY*BEt 

!-MACNWEK'&»MERON-i 



'• They are a treasure."— Standard. 
^THE PICKWICK PEN, THE NILE PEN, THE COMMERCIAL PEN, THE OWL PEN. 

For Fine Writing. 
" They come as a boon and a blessing to men. 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen." 
■6d.and is t fier Box, at all Stationers. Sample Box (containing all the Kinds) per post, is. id. 

MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 to 33, Blair Street, EDINBURGH, 

Pen Makers to Her Majesty's Government Offices (Estab. 1770). 
Beware of the party offering imitations of these Pens. 

THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 



H01L0WAYS PILLS &.0INTMENT 



These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of all 
ailments incidental to every Household. The Pills Purify, Regulate, and 
Strengthen the whole system, while the Ointment is unequalled for the cure of 
Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, Sores, and Ulcers. Possessed of these 
Remedies, every Mother has at once the means of curing most Complaints 
to which herself or family is liable. 

N.B. — Advice Gratis at 533, Oxford Street, London, daily between the Refers ef 
XI and 4", or by letter. 



GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 



K)LD MEDAL, PARIS, 18* 

First Degree of Merit and Medals, 
Sydney, 1880, Melbourne, 1881. 
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FBYS COCOA 

"A most delicious and valuable article." — Standard. 

FRY'S CARACAS COCOA 

FRY S COCOA EXTRACT 

GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 

A perfectly pure and Delicious Beverage, prepared 
exclusively from Choice Cocoa Nibs, (deprived of 
the superfluous oil.) 

"If properly prepared, there ii no nicer or more wholesome preparation 
of Coc a. — Food, Water, and Air, Dr. Hassall. 



Prepared with the celebrated Cocoa of Caracas, 
combined with other choice descriptions. 



" Strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way."— W. W. Stoddart, 
F.I.C., F.C.S., City mnd County Analyst, Bristol. 

"Pure Cocoa, from which a portion of its oily ingredients has b»en 
extracted."— CHAI. A Cameron, M.D., F.R.C.S.I,, Analyst for Dublin. 



d. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL AND LONDON. 



